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INCE 
LBERT 


the national joy smoke 





F every smoker knew the merits of 

Prince Albert they'd beat-it-quick 
for the toppy red bag, selling for 5c; 
or the tidy red tin, which is handed 
you for a dime. For Prince Albert 
doles out enjoyment that makes 
men sit up and take notice! When 
you smoke P. A. right along you'll 
realize that the patented process 
puts it in a distinctive class! And 
as you get to know Prince Albert 
better, you'll want bigger supplies 
at home and at the office. Then, 
you buy the handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidor—or, that 
classy pound crystal-glass humi- 
dor, with sponge-moistener top 
that keeps P. A. in such fine fettle 
ALWAYS! 


Watch your step! 





See how this 
listens to your 








It’s an easy matter to imitate the size 
and even the color of the Prince Albert 
tidy red tin, but it is impossible to 
imitate the quality and flavor of Prince 
Albert tobacco! The patented process 
protects that! Prince Albert has no 
near relations! Get the idea? 





smokeappetite! 


For, Prince Albert tobacco will jam you 
so chock-a-block-full of tobacco joy you'll 
fire-up every-little-so-often ! 


And that enthusiasm wil] come to you 
as sure and as mighty-natural-like as you 
hitch your smokeappetite to P. A.! 


For, you are firing-up tobacco with the 
quality that combines al] the pleasures 
any man ever figured-out could be dug 
from a smoke! The patented process fixes 
that--and cuts out bite and parch! 


And the deeper and longer-enduring that 
smoke-grouch, riper the time is to cut- 
loose-wide-open like a flash! For Prince 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Albert paves the way! 


If you have 
an old jimmy pipe shelved, you get it 
fired-up with P. A.! 
smoke a pipe and enjoy it all the time if 
you pin your faith to the P. A. standard! 
It certainly will contribute a lot of satis- 


Because you can 


faction, and home-content, and work- 
content to any red-blooded man! 


That’s because Prince Albert is right 
—right in flavor, in coolness, in fra- 
grance! And it will not bite or parch! 
You smoke your fill of P. A. without a 
comeback—it leaves such a friendly 
feeling ! 


Copyright 1916 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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Count the Raisins! 


Here’s a reproduction from a photo- 
graph of California Raisin Bread, with 
Strom ten to fifteen rich, plump, seeded Sun- 
Maid raisins in each slice! \n quality 
raisin bread raisins are plentiful. 


The boys and girls and men of your 


family are looking for big, luscious, 
meaty raisins, ust like these, in a dainty 
loaf of bread made just ike this. And 
they’re looking for plenty of these good 
raisins. 


Their ideal bread 1s ’round the corner 
l} leal | lis’ 1 tl 


now —at first-class grocery stores and 
bakeries —fresh from your city’s cleanest 
and most modern ovens, and all ready 
for your table. 

Ask your dealer—say ‘“‘California 
Raisin Bread made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins.”’ * * * 


Sun-Maid Raisins are concentrated 
nutriment—healthful fruit-food. So this 
bread is both good and good for the entire 
family. Raisins are Nature’s confections. 
No need to deny the children s4ese fine, 
pure sweets. 


California Raisin Bread 


made with SUN-MAID Raisins 


Buy the Sun-Maid Brand of raisins for home use at any first-class grocer’s 
store. Sun-Maid Raisins are sun-cured California grapes— white Muscatels, 
a kind too tender to ship fresh to the markets. You'll always use this kind. 
Write for free recipe book containing scores of raisin-food suggestions. 

Raisins because of their high food value are one of the cheapest of all foods. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY 


Membership, 6,000 Growers 


Home Office, Fresno, Cal. 


Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 








Price not over 15« 


New York, 113 Hudson St. per pound 
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The NEW 
Studebaker 


‘oo keynote of the vivid life of today is practical 
luxury——not the silken self-indulgence of past and 
degenerate ages but the studied planning to get the utmost 
of comfort and ease which life can bestow. Yet restraint 
must be served and shrewd American common sense withal. 


A true exemplar of this spirit, this New SERIES 17 Studebaker 
4-cylinder Car stands as the embodiment of all that is finest and best 


. 
among American ideals—beautiful without ostentation, powerful S 
without surplusage— breathing quality in every line that meets the e l 


eye and in the most exacting scrutiny of every part. 


In price this new Studebaker meets the commendable insistence that tC O } ' Fe 
. : ° ° e 


full value should not mean excessive cost—eight hundred and forty- 
five dollars is surely moderate for such a car as this—and a price 











that only greatly increased volume and efficient, highly organized 
facilities such as Studebaker’s can make a FACT. 
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STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit 








Four Cylinder Models Half -Ton Commercial Cars 
fowias C | he, maa ° ° : ° ; cose Panel Delivery Car . . ‘ ‘ $875 
Landeu-Roadster, 3-passenger . ° 1145 Express Body . . . . - 850 
i aes Six Cylinder Models Station and Baggage Wagun ° ° 875 « 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . * . §1050 One-Ton Commercial Trucks 
Roadster, 3-passenger . ° 1025 
Landau-Roadster, 3- passenger ° . 1350 Open Express, complete . J . $1200 
Scdtaoamenser’ ... | 1678 StakeBody,complete . . . 1280 
Limousine, 7-passenger . é e 2500 = Bus, 16 nger, full i z= 1400 f 
Canadian Prices Hh / 
Four Cylinder Models Six Cylinder Models Jy 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . e . $1165 Touring Car, 7-passenger . . - $1395 if 
Roedster, 3-passenger . ° 1135 . . 1365 / 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . . 1465 Ses : ° . . 1695 ; 
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More than 207,000 Studebaker Cars now in use / ff} 
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The car of the GOLDEN Chassis 
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IDDER was a 
failure. And 
Widder, with 


the salt-and-pepper 
beginning to show 
above his ears, no 
longer made any effort 
to blink that fact. For 
he saw that he had 
come to accept the 
conditions of failure, 
to accept them impas- 
sively, as a man emerg- 
ing from a fever 
accepts weakness. 

It was useless now 
even to worry about it. 
He had lost the habit 
of thinking ahead. By 
limiting his ambitions, 
he found, he no longer 
affronted his pride. He 
had become a time- 
marker. He found life 
too tumultuous a tide 
to battle against. It 
was more comfortable 
to drift along with the 
current, snatching at 
what the back-currents 
of existence left within 
his reach. 

There were times 
when his sense of fail- 
ure was more poignant 
than at others. Butif 
he was not actively and 
aggressively happy, he 
was not altogether 
unhappy. Time had 
taught him that he 
could always have a 
roof over his head, a 
roof of some sort, and 
two meals and a free- 
lunch tide-over every 
day, and enough 
clothes from the residuary Rialto of Seventh Avenue to keep him warm, to say nothing 
of the luxury of a penny evening paper to keep him in touch with life and romance, and 
an occasional rainy day in the public library to keep him posted as to the mechanical 
inventions of his luckier confreres. 

In other words, Widder was respectably pauperized. The accumulation of stores was 
no longer essential to his scheme of life. He was as improvident as a park squirrel, with 
his instinct for garnering vitiated. For no matter how long the lean spells and the cold of 
winter, somewhere in a great city there were always casual hands to sustain his brisk 
incompetency. 

Widder knew he was a failure, because he had become reconciled to the compromises 
of failure. If he had succeeded in feathering a nest of his own, it was a nest not worth 
the feathering. He no longer beat against the bars of his cage. His captivity was that 
confirmed captivity of the spirit which restrained him from seeking freedom even when 
the door stood open. For Widder no longer rebelled against the thought of his top-floor 
den in a dilapidated East Twenty-fourth Street rooming house, or at the consciousness of 
washing and drying his own underwear, or at the memory that many of his less meager 
meals were cooked by his own hand. 

The cooking of his own meals, in fact, was the perpetuation of a sort of personal 
triumph for Widder, in that arid rooming house where the edict of Mrs. Feeney ordained 
there should be neither breakfasting nor supping above-stairs. And woe betide the lodger 
who essayed gustatory audacities over any of her gas jets and brought that gross and 
asthmatic figure up from her own Plutonian regions, whence issued, day by day, the ever 
provocative odor of fried bacon and boiling cabbage! But with Widder in his aerie at 
the top of the house it was somewhat different. For nearly two years ago, when Widder 
had taken that top-floor front, he had come with all the earmarks of a “‘ permanent,” and 
the astute Mrs. Feeney had sacrificed principle on the altar of expediency. Her abhorrence 
of transients, who as often as not were fly-by-nights given to screwing empty trunks to 
the floor and leaving poolroom slips behind the washstand, was immutable and immovable. 
She had a weakness for lodgers who carried open and unmistakable signs of anchorage. 
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By ARTHUR STRINGER 


TLELVUSTTRATE DO BY Writ GRE FE 


So when Widder and 
his wagonload of trap: 
moved in she was pre 
pared to make conces- 
sions. 

A man with two 
trunks, and a canary 
cage, and an iron- 
bound carpenter's 
chest, and racks and 
tripods and a barrel of 
photographic plates, 
and a vise and anvil 
combined, and boxes 
of odd-looking models, 
and bottles of hypoand 
acids and paint mix- 
tures, and heaven 
knows what, seemed a 
man likely to put up 
with a leaky roof and 
a room without heat. 
Widder, in fact, had 
promptly and neatly 
soldered a piece of tin 
over the leak in the 
roof, being a handy 
man with tools, for 
although at that par 
ticular time in the ebb 
tide of his efforts as a 
commercial photog- 
rapher—he still tech- 
nically designated 
himself as an inventor. 

So sweeping, in- 
deed, were Mrs. 
Feeney’s concessions 
that she allowed her 
new lodger to cut a 
door between the top- 
floor front and what 
she still perversely 
called the skylight 
room, although for the 
latterroom she exacted 
a rent of six dollars a 
month, notwithstanding the fact that the sealing up of its skylight had for two years’ 
time left it quite untenable. This, Widder had explained, in pensively persuading her to 
let him pipe running water into that abode of darkness, would be just the place for 
developing his plates and pursuing his experiments in mechanics. And before winter set 
in he had given an Italian two dollars to install a ruinous grate and mantel, carried 
bodily from a neighboring house in the hands of “ wreckers,”’ into the empty fireplace 
of his own bleak-walled living room. 

This innovation was endured, however, only after a distinct understanding with 
Mrs. Feeney that the aforementioned grate and mantel, once installed, were to remain 
where they had been put, no matter what became of Widder himself. When Mrs. Feeney 
darkly hinted at the danger of fire Widder triumphantly demonstrated the merits of 
Widder’s Fireproof Paint, showing how even cigar boxes, once covered with his invention, 
stubbornly and persistently refused to be incinerated. So impressed was Mrs. Feeney 
with this seeming miracle that, in a moment of weakness, she extended to Widder 
permission to do a bit of cooking, provided he paid for the installation of his own meter 
and the use of his own gas. Yet this generous concession was achieved only after Widder 
had assuaged Mrs. Feeney’s fixed apprehension as to mice and rats with the confident 
declaration that he could make a trap to catch any rat or mouse that so much as showed 
its nose above the third floor. The new lodger even explained that he preferred keeping 
his own quarters in order with his own hands, provided a rubbish box was left in the hall 
immediately outside his door. 

Through the material matutinally carried belowstairs from this rubbish-box, however, 
Mrs. Feeney prospected both eagerly and assiduously, cradling and sifting it as patiently 
as a placer miner washes his Klondike sand for a speck of color. But outside of divers 
signs attesting that Widder’s cooking activities were more extensive than he had implied 
she found nothing to confirm her earlier suspicion that this top-floor lodger was a bomb 
maker secretly devoted to the fashioning of high explosives. So Widder stayed on. 

The roots of Widder’s existence, in fact, struck deeper and deeper into that top-floor 
room, for with it he seemed finally able to solve life’s final problem. He learned to live 


I'm Afraid There's Somebody Outside"’ 
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meagerly on what proved to be meager earnings. He had, 
almost without knowing it, achieved a sort of philosophic 
calm which inured him to the daily attritions of penury. 
It was not so much that he was without motor power as it 
was that he stood without incentive. The schemers and 
climbers of life all had something to scheme and climb for. 
Widder was alone in the world. His wants were few. 
When his work as a commercial photographer no longer 
proved profitable he pensively directed his attention to 
the retailing of wall maps and then to the peddling of a 
patented gas jet whicn, according to the circular that 
accompanied it, saved eighty per cent in gas consumption. 
Widder suspected that it did not save six per cent; but 
people accepted it, for people were romantically inclined 
and, being ever hopeful of miracles, were ever open to 
being hoodwinked, And when the gas jet was no longer 
profitable it became an egg beater, and the egg beater was 
in time displaced by an instantaneous tap filter that made 
Croton as clear as crystal and saved you from swallowing 
germs which one glance at the pamphlet pictures promptly 
persuaded you were as malignant to the human system as 
they were repulsive to the human eye. 

Yet gas jets and egg beaters and tap filters had kept the 
pot boiling, and once a month, in cold weather, a quarter 
of a ton of coal was carried up and packed away in the 
lidded box with the corduroy-cushion top, and shoes 
were half-soled, and a larder replenished, and cuttle bone 
bought for the canary hung in the bit of sunlight which 
showed at the window on a clear day. He liked very much 
to hear the singing of that blithe-hearted little bird, for it 
was a true Harz Mountain canary and not one of the 
dyed sparrows that Sixth Avenue peddlers dispose of to the 
unwary. He liked those bird notes almost as much as he 
liked the mellow chime from the Metropolitan Tower, 
which he could always hear. 

But there were times when he stared in puzzled reproof 
at that little yellow-feathered singer, seeming conscious 
of the fact that it was in some way a seal on his failure, 
a tacit avowal of subjugation, an acknowledgment of 
resignation, like a flower plot in which prisoners become 
forlornly interested. Moods such as this, however, never 
stayed long with him, for he had the habit of somewhat 
optimistically assuring himself that he was one man in a 
million, merely to have a roof over his head. He even 
consorted with a ghostly sense of well-being when his fire 
was lighted of a winter night and he compared himself with 
his neighbors, since that mansion of Mrs. Feeney’s stood 
strangely like a second Mount A&tna, luxuriant enough at 
its base perhaps, but betraying ever-increasing sterility as 
one ascended, until at the fourth floor, with the exception 
of Widder’s tight-walled crater of warmth, its aretic bald- 
ness marked it as a peak of eternal impoverishment. 

Troubled and brief, as a rule, were the lodgments in the 
two rooms at the back, and especially in the little hall room 
whose open door stared so wistfully into the open door of 
Widder’s abode, since privacy in a hall room can be pur- 
chased only at the price of warmth denied. 

It was at the beginning of his second winter in the top- 
floor front that the great event of all Widder’s life occurred. 
It came, as so many of life’s great events seem to come, 
froma clear sky, without warning, without a tub thumper 
to proclaim its imminence. And with its arrival Widder 
felt that he and Romance had in some way joined hands. 
He may have been a mere snag in the current of city life, 
but thereafter it was a snag beside which the Lorelei were 
known to have sung. He suddenly found himself living 
cheek by jow! with Adventure. Even the fixed star of his 
fireproof paint’s success, which was always with him 
because it was always so remote, seemed eclipsed by the 
radiance of this more meteoric event. 

For hidden away in his cat-eyed little dark room, behind 
the double lock and key of his iron-bound carpenter’s chest, 
lurked a vast hazard. There, so close to his bottles of hypo 
and his plate racks and the models that crowded his acid- 
stained worktable, waited a current of high emprise which 
could be turned on, if he chose, as easily as he turned on his 
water tap. There it lurked, giving a secret dignity to his 
quiet-eyed and ineradicable humility, touching with the 
wine glow of perilous days his pensive and patient habit of 
self-deprecation. And what it was and how it came there 
is not altogether unworthy of record. 

It sprang out on him, like a tiger out of a jungle, from 
the dingy door of a dingy tenement of a dingy quarter 
of Williamsburg. Having “worked” Brooklyn 
with his patented tap filter, which could be 
bought from the jobbers along with a district 
right for fifteen cents apiece and peddled out 
at the rate of a dollar each, he patiently and 
pensively entered the more northerly district 
plumed by the factory chimneys that shrouded 
the Williamsburg Bridge from: the rising sun. 
He worked dispiritedly but not despairingly, 
for he realized that one sale a day meant safety 
and three sales a day spelt munificence, al- 
though there were, indeed, days when entire 
suburban districts united in their distrust of a 
filter that could be attached to any tap with- 
out materially affecting its flow. From door 


to door he went with ger*’ doggedness, accepting defeat 
without bitterness and re © ‘i; without complaint. 

It was at the end of an empty and altogether unprofit- 
able morning that a door, not unlike the two hundred hum- 
drum doors at which he had already applied, finally opened 
in answer to his knock. Widder, as was his wont, artfully 
advanced his right foot, thus gently interposing an obstacle 
against the inopportune shutting of that door. But the 
maneuver in this instance was unnecessary, for the hollow- 
cheeked Calabrian who occupied the flat not only examined 
Widder’s tap filter with interest, but invited the mild- 
eyed peddler into his little dining room. There, after more 
talk over Widder’s mechanical marvel in particular and 
the vicissitudes of house-to-house canvassing in general, 
the Calabrian not only bought a filter for one dollar but 
extended to his visitor an invitation to join him in his 
midday dinner. That alone would have made it a red- 
letter day for Widder. But during that meal of macaroni 
drenched with tomato sauce, and washed down with half 
a bottle of rather tepid Marsala, the Calabrian had watched 
his visitor closely and questioned him pointedly. Life, it 
was plain to see, had treated Widder none too handsomely. 
And when two rat-tailed cigars were handed out, the Cala- 
brian even hinted that there were easier ways of making 
money than peddling tap filters. 

Widder, with his tongue a little loosened by the tepid 
Marsala, thereupon resounded the possibilities of his fire- 
proof paint, and his collapsible shoe-tree and razor-blade 
sharpener and music-sheet turner. But there was easier 
money, his host still proclaimed, than trying to market new 
inventions. When Widder meekly asked what this might 
be, the Calabrian slapped his leg—in a bandage from acid 
burns, he had explained—and declared the pensive-eyed 
filter peddler as exactly the type of man he wanted. And 
when Widder for the second time asked what this declara- 
tion might mean he was told that it would all be made 
plain at the proper hour. On the following day, when he 
came back, everything would be explained. 

Widder went back. He went back because the dragnet 
of the unusual compelled him to go back. But the Cala- 
brian still temporized and cross-questioned and talked 
airily of easy money, of money enough to sink a ship. The 
time, however, was not right for particulars. There were 
certain enemies who must not be forgotten. It would take 
a few days more to make sure that the coast was clear. 
And in the meantime an offer was an offer. If Widder 
would carry home a suitcase and take care of it for a week 
the Calabrian would buy his entire stock of twelve tap 
filters for twelve good dollars. Then, when the coast was 
clear, they could get down to business. The Calabrian 
would come to Widder’s room and talk things over. 

Widder, as he stood viewing the suitcase in question, 
searcely knew what to say. Even while the aroma of 
romance widened be- 
fore his nostrils the 
cynic philosophy which 
life had imposed on him 
drove his ardor back 
into its kennel of skep- | 
ticism. It was an a4 | 
innocent-looking suit- 
case, as the Calabrian 
pointed out for the sec- 
ond time, and Widder 
could carry it away 
without fear of inter- 
ception and harbor it 
without a shadow of 
suspicion. And it 
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would be atest. It would prove that Widder was the sort 
of man he wanted. And if there were anything wrong about 
carrying a suitcase into New York, why, what a beehive of 
evil, for example, the Grand Central Terminal must be! 
That was what suitcases were made for—tobe carried. And 
not many men got twelve good dollars for carrying one. 

It was probably the hazard of the thing, rather than 
the unprecedented sale of twelve tap filters, that appealed 
to Widder’s imagination. He finally consented to take the 
suitcase and keep it until the Calabrian called for it. Yet 
as he lugged it to a street car and sat with it between his 
knees as he sped homeward across the Williamsburg 
Bridge high above the housetops and the crawling East 
River shipping, he felt that he was in some way a marked 
man. When a second passenger crowded in beside him he 
even tingled with secret apprehension, and it was not often 
that the mice feet of alarm scampered up and down Wid- 
der’s sedentary body. Why he was apprehensive he could 
not quite say. Nor could he say just why there was a dis- 
tinct overtone of pleasure to those primarily disturbing 
excitements. But for the first time in his life he felt he 
was a fellow passenger with peril. A ruddier light in some 
way flared across the gray tenor of his monotonous days. 

It was not until the second day that he began to worry 
about the suitcase. Then, for the twentieth time, he 
looked it over. It was a large-sized case of yellow cowhide, 
and its heaviness told him that it was well filled. But 
what it held he had no means of knowing. There was 
nothing equivocal about its lock. A hammer and chisel, of 
course, could demolish that fastening, just as a razor blade 
could have cut away the entire cowhide and canvas side 
of the case. But that, naturally, was not to be thought of. 
So once again Widder turned the suitcase over and over, 
and weighed it in his hand, and stood it up on his table. 
Then he sat studiously contemplating it, as though by 
staring at it he might finally come into some miraculous 
power of X-raying its contents. 

Then the thought flashed through him that it might be 
packed with stolen silverware, and, this being traced, 
would surely lead him to being charged with being an 
accessory after the fact. Or it might be packed with nitro- 
glycerine or an infernal machine. Then an even more dis- 
turbing possibility took possession of his mind as he got 
up to light the gas. What was to prevent it from being—he 
hesitated, even, over articulating the thought—a dismem- 
bered human body? More than once his penny evening 
paper had told of such things, and had even printed corrob- 
orative photographic evidence, over which he had often 
enough pored with indifferent and half-incredulous eyes. 
They were, he remembered, invariably designated as Trunk 
Murders. And if there were trunk murders, why could 
there not also be suitcase murders? 

Widder turned the gas a little higher. Then, having 
measured his own meager dimensions in comparison with 
the suitcase’s, he saw, with a sigh of relief, that even a 
pygmy could not be fitted into such a receptacle. But his 
sleep that night was not peaceful, even after stowing the 
suitcase away in his carpenter’s chest and carefully locking 
it there. And after another day of disquieting theorizing 
and another night of even more disquieting dreams, he 
decided that he had had enough of mystery. He journeyed 
over to Williamsburg to have that mystery solved, and 
solved to his own satisfaction. Otherwise the suitcase 
would have to be taken out of his posses- 
sion and taken at once. Unless he could 
be given either a key or some definite knowl- 
edge of what the thing held, the compact 
would have to be called off. That much he 
intended to insist upon. 

Yet he insisted on no such thing. For 
he found the Calabrian’s street door sur- 
rounded by a crowd, who explained that 
an Italian “coiner” had shot a Treasury 
Department detective during a raid on his 
quarters, and would inevitably go to Sing 
Sing for life. 

“And if the cop croaks he’ll sure get the 
chair!” grimly announced an unshaven citi- 
zen close to Widder’s elbow. 

Widder filtered away through that crowd 
as quickly as water through one of his own 
tap strainers. He vanished promptly and 
discreetly from the neighborhood and re- 
turned palpitating to the haven of his top- 
floor quarters, where, having securely locked his door, 
he sat down and tried to think it all out. Then, hav- 
ing cautiously disinterred the suitcase from its hiding 
place, he sat viewing it with more concern than ever. 
He sat viewing it, in fact, with something akin to hatred, as 
he might have viewed a snake that he had neither the power 
nor the right to kill. But being unable to banish it, he 
determined that it should at least be kept caged. So he 


emptied his carpenter's chest, placed the suitcase in the bot- 
tom, and buried it under an array of photograph plates, and 
faded newspapers, and empty bottles, and underwear that 
had long since been put on the retired list. Then he double 
locked the chest, secreted it under his worktable, and made 
assurance trebly sure by even locking his dark-room door. 




















Then he waited. Day by day he waited, pausing appre- 
hensively at every footstep that sounded on Mrs. Feeney’s 
stairways and on the street, shrinking inwardly at every 
stranger who for the second time might happen to glance 
in his direction. And, in the meantime, he scanned his 
evening paper meticulously, column by laborious column, 
wondering why the wheels of the law should move so 
slowly. But as week by uneventful week dragged by and 
no hand was laid accusingly on his shoulder his appre- 
hensions gradually subsided. He got so he could once more 
step down into East Twenty-fourth Street without even 
changing color, and pass a policeman without holding his 
breath. Yet the tension was not 
entirely relaxed until he finally 
read of the sentencing of the 
counterfeiter, Nicolo Piazzia, to 
life imprisonment, with a suffi- 
ciently detailed recapitulation of 
the case to leave no doubt in 
Widder’s mind as to the identity 
of the criminal. 

So vast, indeed, was the for- 
mer’s relief at this news that he 
promptly and determinedly un- 
earthed the suitcase, and with it 
started fora Fourth Avenue base- 
ment locksmith with whom he 
had more than once done busi- 
nessinthepast. It would beeasy 
enough, he concluded, to tell this 
locksmith that he had lost the 
key to his traveling bag. But on 
Mrs. Feeney’s front steps he came 
abruptly to a stop, suddenly real- 
izing that having a key fitted to 
that lock implied that the key 
would have to be tried. And the 
end of any such trial, he remem- 
bered, would mean the opening 
of the suitcase itself. That, con- 
cluded Widder, involved risks 
that he had neither the inten- 
tion nor the courage to face. So 
he went dejectedly back to his 
top-floor room, locked himself in, 
and once more sat in a brown 
study before that enigmatic re- 
ceptacle that still spelt for him 
a great Perhaps. 

He pondered the matter for 
several hours. By midnight 
curiosity had overcome his last 
scruples. He quietly filed down 
the point of a buttonhook and 
started to work on the suitcase 
lock. 

It took him some time. But 
in the end he was able to pick 
the lock and open the case. 

Widder sat for several minutes 
without moving, staring down at 
the contents of thatsuitcase. He 
was trembling a little. And it 
took him some time, he found, to digest his discovery. It 
was, on the whole, the most dramatic moment of all Widder’s 
meager life. 

For in that compactly packed case he found an electro- 
bath and several dry cells and two bank-note plates care- 
fully wrapped in tinfoil. 

Then came a bottle of cyanide of potassium, four tubes 
of colored ink, two fine files, and a melting pot wrapped 
up in an Italian newspaper. Then came two plaster-of- 
Paris coin molds, a cardboard box filled with a silvery- 
white metallic substance which he recognized as antimony, 
a cigar box nearly filled with tin, and several pounds of bar 
lead wrapped in paper. 

But what made Widder actually catch his breath was 
a collection of six compact columns wrapped in Manila 
paper, which, upon investigation, proved to be three 
hundred and sixty freshly minted half dollars. Beside these 
he found a compact bale of oddly tinted paper which, 
when untied, brought Widder’s heart suddenly up into his 
mouth. For this bale, he found, was made up of twelve 
smaller packages neatly corded together; and each pack- 
age, he soon discovered, held exactly one hundred yellow- 
backs, one hundred bank notes, all in the denomination of 
twenty. That, Widder computed, meant twenty-four 
thousand dollars, not counting the one hundred and eighty 
dollars in silver. And that was more money than he had 
ever seen in all his life. 

It was counterfeit, of course. It had to be counterfeit. 
There was no chance of its being anythingelse. But those 
yellowbacks looked startlingly like all other twenty-dollar 
bills that he had ever seen, and even being able to sit and 
stare at them left Widder a little light-headed. If it was 
not wealth it was at least a persuasively theatrical repre- 
sentation of wealth. And people have thrilled, long before 
Widder did, at well-staged imitations of reality. 
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The imitations before him, he decided, were remarkably 
well done. Nothing about the yellowbacks openly pro- 
claimed them as counterfeit. They satisfied the eye and 
felt authentic to the finger. As for the coins, there was no 
doubt about their trickiness. They were a mold product, 
he knew, yet their edges were as sharp and clear as though 
freshly cut by a Federal die. The two fine files, he was 
mechanic enough to suspect, had been used to retouch their 
milling and cut away the mold drag where the hot metal had 
been poured into the plaster-of-Parisform. And after that, 
undoubtedly, the entire coin had been subj«cted to an acid 
wash to sharpen it up. And the alloy itself was a very 
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It Was an Innocent 
Looking Suit« 
case, and Widder 
Coutd Carry it 
Jlway Without Fear 
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good one. It rang true, and it approximated 
to the weight of a genuine half dollar. Widder 
himself would never have questioned it— and 
Widder had learned to challenge all dubious 
half dollars, paying for that tuition in the sad 
school of experience. 

The next day Widder examined the plates and the col 
ored inks. Having done so, he realized that with a hand 
press he could turn out several hundred of them a day. 
And before the week was out he attached the melting pot 
to his gas cooker, and experimented with alloys, and made 
a mold or two in the plaster forms, and reinvestigated the 
mysteries of electroplating. At the end of this work he 
awakened to the fact that Fate had thrust upon him the 
power of being the King Midas of Twenty-fourth Street. 

If there was something intoxicating in that thought 
there was also something intimidating. It involved vistas 
too big for his imagination. It gave him little chills up and 
down the spine, and after thinking it over for an hour or 
two he carefully gathered up his newly made coins of alloy 
and reconsigned them to his melting pot. And with their 
reduction to base metal there returned to him a shadowy 
yet indisputable sense of peace. Then he repacked the 
suitcase and stowed it carefully away in its hiding place. 
The next morning he once more started on his rounds as a 
peddler of tap filters. He realized, as he went doggedly 
back to work, that he had many days of lost time to make 
up. Yet eight laborious hours of enlarging on the virtues 
of his filter resulted in only one sale. Honest money, 
Widder remembered, was not so easy to make. 

During all his iabors, however, he still carried with him 
the memory of that hidden wealth. It was something to 
have up one’s sleeve, something to come home to. Merely 
to nurse the knowledge of so vast a fortune proved a 
phantasmal consolation. It threw a halo of adventure over 






the humdrum grayness of things. If it no longer thrilled 
him as it had done in the earlier days of its possession, it 
still endowed him with a perverse sense of fortitude as he 
reckoned up his weekly accounts and by much ingenuity 
and industry managed to live within his legal income 

As winter deepened and the bite of the frost grew 
sharper it cast a vague radiance over the bleakneas of 
existence, as an open fire lights up the emptiest of rooms 
It became as ghostly an abstraction as an old love affair, 
not to be sullied by sordid handling. It merged into 
realm of pure romance. For Widder made no attempt to 
use any of his hidden wealth. He was afraid to. He was 
without the courage to take one of those authoritative 
looking yellowbacks and pass it across a counter or push 
it in under a subway wicket. That would mean the end 
of his peace of mind, the sullying of an abstraction by 
sordid handling. Widder's code of ethics had never been 
definitely articulated. But he felt in his that 
honesty was in some way the best policy. And he was not 
crazy about having the law against him. 
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T WAS snowing a little as Widder made his way home- 

ward at the end of a day that had been the best in a 
week of desultory activities. The sale of three filters in 
an afternoon meant the prompt and reckless replenishing 
of his cupboard shelf, so, as he 
mounted the steps to Mrs 
Feeney’s rooming house and 
guardedly reached into his left- 
hand trousers pocket for his keys, 
he balanced on his right arm a 
parcel of laundry, a quart bag 
of sweet potatoes topped with 
three red onions, a can of con- 
densed milk, a loaf of bread and 
a half pound of tub butter 
Bulging from his pocket alse 
were a pound of Hamburg steak 
and a half pound of bacon cut 
thin—for to Widder’s way of 
thinking nothing was more forti 
fying of a sharp winter morning 
than the smell of frying bacon 

So familiar was he with the 
maneuver of effecting entrance 
thus encumbered that he found 
his keys, unlocked the door, 
stepped inside, and closed it with 
a swing of his foot, without for a 
moment disturbing the delicate 
equilibrium of the pyramid of 
comestibles trembling on his 
right arm. 

His legs ached and he was 
glad te get home, for he had made 
the saddening discovery, during 
that afternoon's blithe snowfall, 
that his shoes were leaking again. 
And it was disheartening, in the 
canvassing business, to see how 
quickly a pair of half soles could 
go to the dogs. He was so glad 
to get home, indeed, that he 
found nothing obnoxious, as he 
mounted the worn stairs, in the 
perennial odor of boiled Brussels 
sprouts from the landlady’s base 
ment range, or in the pungent 
smell of the banana oil from the studio of the second-floor 
crayon artist who both manufactured and gilded the frames 
for his own masterpieces, or in the heavy aroma of Turkish 
cigarettes seeping from the third-floor quarters of the 
hydrogenated toe dancer, still blithely nursing her tor: 
ligament and awaiting the culmination of her twenty- 
thousand-dollar damage suit against the King of the Big 
Time Circuit. 

Widder was as unconscious of the heavy mustiness of t} 
stairtreads and the heavier smell of gas-burned air about 
him as this same Jersey-born Russian toe dancer with 
the exotic, polysyllabic patronymic was unconscious of 
administrative upheavals in Petrograd. It was as he 
turned, breathing a little heavily, at the head of the last 
stairway that he heard a sound which for a 
arrested his attention. It was the sound of a woman crying 
behind a closed door. 

He knew, as he came to a stop before his own door and 
absently fingered his key ring for the right key, that it was 
the new roomer in the top-floor back who was crying t 
why she should be doing this was no concern of Widder's 

But Widder, like many another man, occasionally found 
the audible sounds of a woman's grief not easy to endure 
And he was especially disturbed by these little shaker 
sobs, because they were plainly made in secret 
closed door, and not for the benefit of immediate neighbors, 
as were the lamentations of Maggie Morrissey of Th 
Musical Morrisseys, on the occasions when her lord and 
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Pro HOM BROWN BROTHERS 


from this war is Bloch. It must be fifteen or 
sixteen years ago since this gifted Russian made 
his forecast of the future. Perhaps it is more, for the 
French translation was certainly in existence before the 
Boer War. His case was that war between fairly equal 
antagonists must end in a deadlock because of the con- 
tinually increasing defensive efficiency of intrenched infan- 
try. This would give the defensive an advantage over the 
most brilliant strategy and over considerably superior num- 
bers that would completely discourage all aggression. He 
concluded that war was played out. 
His book was very carefully studied in Germany. As 
a humble follower of Bloch I did not realize this, and that 
failure led me into some unfortunate prophesying at the 
itbreak of the war. I judged Germany by the Kaiser, 
nd by the Kaiser-worship which I sawin Berlin. I thought 
hat he was a theatrital person who would dream of vast 
attacks and tremendous cavalry charges, and that he would 
lead Germany to be smashed against the allied defensive 
in the West, and to be smashed so thoroughly that the 
war would be I did not properly appreciate the more 
tudious and more thorough Germany that was to fight 
behind the Kaiser and thrust him aside, the Germany we 
English fight now, the Ostwald-Krupp Germany of 1915. 
That Germany, one may now perceive, had read and 
thought over and thought out the Bloch probiem. There 
was also a translation of Bloch into French. In English 
a portion of his book was translated for the general reader 
and published with a preface by the late Mr. W. T. Stead. 
It does not seem to have reached our military authorities, 
nor it published here with an instructive intention. 
As an imaginative work it would have been considered 
worthless and impracticable. 


Pri prophet who emerges with the most honor 


over, 


was 


Getting Military Science Up to Date 


B' T it is manifest now that if the Belgian and French 
) frontiers had been properly prepared——as they should 
haye been prepared when the Germans built their stra- 
egic railways with trenches and gun emplacements and 
econdary and tertiary lines, the Germans would never 
have got fifty miles into either France or Belgium. They 
would have been held at Liége and in the Ardennes. Five 
hundred thousand men would have held them indefinitely. 
But the Allies had never worked out trench warfare; they 
vere unready for it, the Germans knew of their unreadi- 
ness, and upon this unreadiness it is quite clear they 
calculated. They did not reckon, it is now clear that they 
were right in not reckoning, the Allies as contemporary 
soldiers. They were going te fight a 1960 army with a 1914 
army, and their whole opening scheme was based on the 
onviction that the Allies would not intrench. Somebody 
in these marvelous maxims from the Dark Ages that seem 
to form the chief reading of our military experts said that 
the army that intrenches is a defeated army. The silly 
dictum was repeated and repeated after the Battle of the 
Marne. It shows just where our military science had 
reached in 1914—-namely, to a level a year before Bloch 
wrote. So the Allies retreated. For long weeks the Allies 
retreated out of the west of Belgium, out of the north of 
France, and for rather over a month there was a loose, 
mobile war—as if Bloch had never existed. The Germans 


The End of the War 


were not fighting the 1914 pattern of war, they were fight- 
ing the 1899 pattern of war, in which direct attack, out- 
flanking, and so on were still supposed to be possible; they 
were fighting confident in their overwhelming numbers, in 
their prepared surprise, in the unthought-out methods of 
their opponents. In the Victorian war that ended in the 
middle of September they delivered their blow, they over- 
reached, they were successfully counterattacked on the 
Marne, and then abruptly—almost unfairly it seemed to 
our sportsmanlike conceptions—they shifted to the game 
played according to the very latest rules of 1914. The war 
did not come up to date until the Battle of the Aisne. With 
that the second act of the great drama began. 

I do not believe that the Germans ever thought it would 
come up to date so soon. I believe they thought that 
they would hustle the French out of Paris, come right up 
to the Channel at Calais before the end of 1914, and then 
intrench, produce the submarine attack and the Zeppelins, 
working from Calais as a base, and that they would end the 
war before the spring of 1915—with the Allies still a good 
fifteen years behindhand. I believe the Battle of the 
Marne was the decisive battle of the war, in that it 
shattered this plan, and that the rest of the 1914 fighting 
was Germany’s attempt to reconstruct their broken scheme 
in the face of an enemy who was continually getting more 
and more nearly up to date with the fighting. By Decem- 
ber, Bloch, who had seemed utterly discredited in August, 
was justified up to the hilt. The world was intrenched at 
his feet. By May the lagging military science of the Brit- 
ish had so far overtaken events as to realize that shrapnel 
was no longer so important as high explosive, and within 
a year the significance of machine guns, a significance 
thoroughly ventilated by imaginative writers fifteen years 
before, was being grasped by our conservative but by no 
means inadaptable leaders. 

The war since that first attempt, admirably planned 
and altogether justifiable—from a military point of view, I 
mean—of Germany to “rush” a victory has consisted 
almost entirely of failures on both sides either to get round 
or through or over the situation foretold by Bloch. There 
has been only one marked success—the German success in 
Poland due to the failure of the Russian munitions. Then 
for a time the war in the East was mobile and precarious 
while the Russians retreated to their present positions, and 
the Germans pursued and tried to surround them. That 
was a lapse into the pre-Bloch style. Now the Russians 
are again intrenched, their supplies are restored, the 
Germans have a lengthened line of supplies, and Bloch is 
back upon his pedestal so far as the Eastern theater goes. 
Bloch has been equally justified in the Anglo-French at- 
tempt to get round through Gallipoli. 

The forces of the India Office have pushed their way 
through unprepared country to Bagdad, but from the point 
of view of the main war that is too remote to be consid- 
ered either getting through or getting rdund; and so, too, 
the losses of the German colonies and |the East African 
war are scarcely to be reckoned with in the main war. They 
have no determining value. There remains the Balkan 
struggle. But the Balkan struggle is something else; it is 


something new. It must be treated separately. It is 
a war of treacheries and brags and appearances. 
It is not a part of, it is a sequence to, the deadlock 
war of 1915. 
But before dealing with this new development it is 
necessary to consider certain general aspects of the dead- 
lock war. It is manifest that the Germans hoped to secure 
an effective victory in this war before they ran up against 
Bloch. But, reckoning with Bloch as they certainly did, 
they hoped that even in the event of the war getting to 
earth it would still be possible to produce novelties that 
would sufficiently neutralize Bloch to secure a victorious 
peace. With unexpectedly powerful artillery suddenly 
concentrated, with high explosives, with asphyxiating gas, 
with a well-organized system of grenade-throwing and 
mining, with attacks of flaming gas, and above all with a 
vast munition-making plant to keep them going, they had 
a very reasonable chance of hacking their way through. 


The Teutonic Air Path 


J gee ct these prepared novelties the Allies have had to 
improvise, and on the whole the improvisation has kept 
pace with the demands made upon it. They have brought 
their military science up to date, and to-day the disparity 
in science and equipment between the antagonists has 


greatly diminished. There has been no escaping Bloch, 
after all, and the deadlock, if no sudden peace occurs, can 
end now in only one thing—the exhaustion in various de- 
grees of all the combatants and the succumbing of the most 
exhausted. The idea of a conclusive end of the traditional 
pattern to this war, of a triumphal entry into London, 
Paris, Berlin or Moscow, is to be dismissed altogether from 
our calculations. The end of this war will be a matter of 
negotiation between practically immobilized and extremely 
shattered antagonists. 

There is, of course, one aspect of the Bloch deadlock 
that the Germans at least have contemplated. If it is 
not possible to get through or round, it may still be pos- 
sible to get over. There is the air path. This idea has cer- 
tainly taken hold of the French mind, but France has been 
too busy and is temperamentally too economical to risk 
large expenditures upon what is necessarily an experiment. 
The British are too conservative and skeptical to be the 
pioneers in any such enterprise. The Russians have been 
too poor in the necessary resources of mechanics and 
material. The Germans alone have made any sustained 
attempt to strike through the air at their enemies beyond 
the war zone. Their Zeppelin raids upon England have 
shown a steadily increasing efficiency, and it is highly 
probable that they will be repeated on a much larger scale 
before the war is over. Quite possibly, too, the Germans 
are developing an accessory force of large aéroplanes to 
coéperate in such an attack. The long coasts of Britain, 
the impossibility of their being fully equipped throughout 
their extent, except at a prohibitive cost of men and 
material, to resist invaders, expose the whole length of the 
island to considerable risk and annoyance from such an 
expedition. But it is doubtful if the utmost damage an air 
raid is likely to inflict upon England would count mate- 
rially in the exhaustion process, and the moral effect of 
these raids has been, and is likely to be, to stiffen the British 
resolution to fight this war through to the conclusive ending 








of any such possibilities. The best chance for the air- 
craft was at the beginning of the war, when a surprise 
development might have had astounding results. 
That chance has gone by. Nor is there anything on 
or under the sea that seems likely now to produce 
decisive results. We return from these considerations 
to a strengthened acceptance of Bloch. 

The essential question for the prophet remains, 
therefore, the question of which group of Powers will 
exhaust itself most rapidly. And, following on from 
that, comes the question of how the successive stages 
of exhaustion will manifest themselves in the com- 
batant nations. The problems of this war, as of all 
war, end as they begin in national psychology. 

But it will be urged that this is reckoning without 
the Balkans. I submit that the German thrust 
through Serbia is really no part of the war that has 
ended in the deadlock of 1915. Here there is no way 
round or through to any vital center of Germany’s 
antagonists. It turns nothing; it opens no path to 
Paris, London or Petrograd. It is a long, long way 
from the Danube to either Egypt or Bagdad, and 
there and there— Bloch is waiting. I do not think the 
Germans have any intention of so generous an exten- 
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sion of their responsibilities. The Balkan complica- 
tion is no solution of the deadlock problem. 

A whole series of new problems are opened up directly 
we turn tothis most troubled region— problems of the value 
of kingship, of nationality; of the destiny of such cities as 
Constantinople, which from their very beginning have 
never had any sort of nationality at all; of the destiny of 
countries such as Albania, where a tangle of intense tribal 
nationality is distributed in spots and patches, or Dal- 
matia, where one extremely self-conscious nation and 
language is present in the towns and another in the 
surrounding country, or Asia Minor, where no definite, 
national boundaries, no religious, linguistic or social 
homogeneities, have ever arisen since the Roman legions 
beat them down. But all these questions can really be 
deferred or set aside in our present discussion. Whatever 
surprises or changes this last phase of that blood-clotted 
melodrama, the Eastern Empire, may involve, they will 
not alter the essential fact of the great war, they will but 
assist and hasten on the essential conclusion of the great 
war, that the Central Powers and their pledged antago- 
nists are in a deadlock, unable to reach a decision, and 
steadily, day by day, hour by hour, losing men, destroying 
material, spending credit, approaching something unprece- 
dented, unknown, that we try to express to ourselves by 
the word exhaustion. 


The Rigors of a War of Attrition 


UST how the people who use the word so freely are pre- 

pared to define it is a matter for speculation. The idea 
seems to be a phase in which the production of equipped 
forces ceases through the using up of men or material or 
both. If the exhaustion is fairly mutual it need not be 
decisive for a long time. It may mean simply an ebb of 
vigor on both sides, unusual hardship, a general social and 
economic disorganization and grading down. The fact 
that a great killing off of men is implicit in the process, and 
that the survivors will be largely under discipline, militates 
against the idea that the end may come suddenly through 
a vigorous revolutionary outbreak. Exhaustion is likely 
to be a very long and very thorough process extending over 
years. A “war of attrition” may last into 1918 or 1919, 
and may bring us to conditions of strain and deprivation 
still only very vaguely imagined. What happens in the 
Turkish Empire or India or America or elsewhere may 
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accelerate or retard or extend the area of the process, but 
is quite unlikely to end it. 

Let us ask now which of the combatants are likely to 
undergo exhaustion most rapicly, and, what is of equal or 
greater importance, which is likely to feel it first and most. 
No doubt there is a bias in my mind, but it seems to me 
that the odds are on the whole against the Central 
Powers. Their peculiar virtue, their tremendously com- 
plete organization which enabled them to put so large a 
proportion of their total resources into their first onslaught 
and to make so great and rapid a recovery in the spring of 
1915, leaves them with less to draw upon now. Out of a 
smaller fortune they have spent a larger sum. They are 
blockaded to a very considerable extent, and against them 
fight not merely the resources of the Allies, but, thanks to 
the complete British victory in the sea struggle, the pur- 
chasable resources of all the world. Conceivably they 
will draw upon the resources of their Balkan a'lies, but the 
extent to which they can do that may very easily be over- 
estimated. There is a limit to the power for treason of 
these supposititious German monarchs that British folly 
has permitted to possess these Balkan thrones, and none 
of the Balkan peoples is likely to witness the complete 
looting of its country in the German interest by a German 
court with enthusiasm. 

Germany will have to pay on the nail for most of her 
Balkan help. She will have to put more into the Balkans 
than she takes out. And compared with the world behind 
the Allies the Turkish Empire is a country of mountains, 
desert and undeveloped lands. To develop these regions 
into a source of supplies under the strains and shortages of 
wartime will be an immense and dangerous undertaking 
for Germany. She may open mines she may never work, 
build railways that others will enjoy, sow harvests for alien 
reaping. And for all these tasks she must send men. 
Men? 

At present, so far as any judgment is possible, Germany 
is feeling the pinch of the war much more even than France, 
which is habitually parsimonious, and Russia, which is 
hardy and insensitive. Great Britain has really only 
begun to feel the stress. She has probably suffered eco- 
nomically no more than Holland or Switzerland, and Italy 
and Japan have certainly suffered less. All these countries 
are full of men, of gear, of salable futures. In every part of 















the globe Great Britain has colossal investments. She 


f conscriptior 
not only to her sons but to the property of her over 


has still to apply the great principle 
seas investors and of her landed proprietors. She | 
not looked yet at 
dients of a year ago 
surely toward such a thoroughness of mobilizatior 
There need be no doubt 

socialize herself, completely 


the German financial 


She 


ever 
moves reluctantly but 
that she will completely 
reorganize her whole 
structure, sooner than lose this 
She will do it clumsily and ungracefully, 
much internal bickering, but not so slowly as a logical 
mind might anticipate. 

Germany then, I reckon, will become exhausted 
first among all the combatants. I think, too, that she 
will as a nation feel and be aware of what is happen- 
ing to her sooner than any other of the nations that 
In 1914 the 
Germans were reaping the harvest of forty years of 
Prop- 

erty and plenty were new experiences, and a generation 
had grown up in whose world a sense of expansian 
and progress was normal. There existed no tradition 
of the great hardship of war, such as the French pos- 
sessed, to steel their minds. They came into this war 
more buoyantly and confidently other 
people. Neither great victories nor defeats 
theirs, but only a slow vast transition from joyful effort to 
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economic development and business enterprise 


than any 
have been 
hardship, loss and loss and loss of substance, the dwindling 
of great hopes, the realization of ebb in the triumphant 
tide of national welfare. They are under stresses now as 
harsh as the stresses of France. 


The First Heralds of Peace 


E KNOW little of the psychology of this new Germany 

that has come into being since 1871, but itis doubtful if 
it will accept defeat and still more doubtful how it can evade 
some ending to the war that will admit the failure of all its 
great hopes of Paris subjugated, London humbled, Russia 
suppliant, Belgium conquered. Such an ending will be a 
day of reckoning that German imperialism will postpone 
until the last hope of some breach among the Allies, some 
saving miracle in the old Eastern Empire, some dramat- 
ically snatched victory at the eleventh hour, is gone. Nor 
can the Pledged Allies consent to a peace that does not 
involve the evacuation and compensation of Belgium and 
Serbia, and at least the autonomy of the lost provinces of 
France. Those are the ends of the main war. Europe will 
go down through stage after stage of impoverishment and 
exhaustion until these ends are attained or made forever 
impossible. 

But these things form only the main outlines of a story 
with a vast amount of collateral interest. It is to these 
collateral issues that the amateur in prophecy must give 
his attention. It is here that the German will be induced 
by his government to see his compensations. He will be 
consoled for the restoration of Serbia by prospect of future 
conflicts between Italian and Jugoslav that will let him in 
again to the Adriatic. His attention will be directed to his 
newer, closer association with Bulgaria and Turkey. In 
those countries he may yet repeat the miracle of Hungary 
He will hope also to retain his fleet, and no peace, he will be 
reminded, can rob him of his hard-earned technical supe- 
riority in the air. The German Air Fleet of 1930 may yet 
be something as predominant as the British Navy of 1915 
Had he not better wait for that? When such ideas as these 
become popular in the German press we may begin to talk 
of peace, for these will be its necessary heralds 
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Esquire, occurred a good many years before he was 

born. It was his grandfather. In the natural course 
of things practically all of us have, or have had, grandfathers. 
The science of eugenics, which is comparatively 
new, and the rule of species, which is some- 
what older, both teach us that without grand- 
fathers there can be no grandchildren. But 
only one in a million is blessed even unto the 
third generation by having had such a grand- 
father as Quintus Q. Montjoy had. That in- 
deed was a fragrant inheritance and by day and 
by night the legatee inhaled of its perfumes. 
! refer to his grandfather on his father’s side, 
the late Braxton Montjoy. 

The grandfather on the maternal side must 
have been a person of abundant consequence, 
too, else he would never have begat him a 
daughter worthy to be mated with the progeny 
of that other illustrious man; but of him you 
heard little or nothing. Being long deceased, 
his memory was eclipsed in the umbra of a more 
compelling personality. It would seem that in 
all things-—in all that he did and said in this 
life— Braxton Montjoy was exactly what the 
proud grandsire of a justly proud grandscion 
should be. He was a Gentleman of the Old 
School, in case that conveys anything to your 
understanding, and a First Family of Virginia. 
He was a captain of volunteers in the War of 
Eighteen-Twelve. He was a colonel in the 
Mexican War; that, though, was after he emi- 
grated out over the Wilderness Trail to the 
newer and cruder commonwealth of Kentucky. 
He was one of the founders of our town and its 
first mayor in the far-distant time when it 
emerged from the muddied cocoon of a wood- 
landing on the river bank and became a cor- 
poration with a charter and a board of trustees. 

Later along, in the early fifties, he 
served our district in the upper branch 
of the state legislature. In our great 
Civil Warhe would undoubtedly have 
been a general—his descendant gain- 
saying as much—except for the un- 
fortunate circumstance of his having 
passed away at an advanced age some 
years prior to the beginning of that 
direful conflict. Wherefore the de- 
ascendant in question, being deter- 
mined that his-grandfather should 
not be cheated of his due military 
meed by ceath, conferred an honor- 
ary brevet upon him anyway. 

Nor was that all that might be said 
of this most magnificent of ances- 
tors—-by no means was it all. Ever 
and always was he a person of lofty 
ideals and mountainous principles. 
He never drank his dram in a grog- 
gery. Spurning such newfangled and 
effetely luxurious modes of transpor- 
tation as carriages, he went horseback 
whenever he went, and wheresoever. 
In the summertime, when the family 
made the annual pilgrimage back 
across the mountains to Old White 
Sulphur, he rode the entire distance, 
both going and coming, upon a white 
stallion named Fairfax. To the day of his death he chewed 
his provender with his own teeth and looked upon the 
world at large through eyes unlensed. 

Yet he might have owned a hundred sets of teeth or 
five hundred pairs of spectacles, had he been so minded, for 
to him appertained eighty slaves and four thousand acres 
of the fattest farmlands to be found in the rich bottoms of 
our county. War and Lincoln's Proclamation freed the 
slaves, but the lands remained intact and unmortgaged to 
make easier the pathways of those favored beings of his 
blood who might come after him. Finally he was a duelist 
of a great and a fearsome repute—an authority recognized 
and quoted in the High Church of the Code. In four historic 
meetings upon the field of honor he figured as a principal, 
and in at least three more as a second. Under his right 
shoulder blade a cousin of President Thomas Jefferson 
carried to his grave a lump of lead which had been depos- 
ited there by this great man, one fair fine morning in the 
Valley of Virginia, during the adjudication with pistols 
of a dispute which grew out of a difference of cpinion 
touching upon the proper way of curing a Smithfield ham. 

We did not know of these things at first hand. Only 
a few elderly inhabitants remembered Braxton Montjoy 
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It Was This Card to Which Young Mrs. Maydew Had Particularly Directed His Attention 


as he had appeared in the flesh. To the rest of our people 
he: was a tradition, yet a living one, and this largely 
through virtue of the conversational activities of Quintus 
Q. Montjoy, the grandson aforesaid, aided and abetted 
by Mrs. Marcella Quistenbury. I should be depriving 
an estimable lady of a share of the credit due her did I 
omit some passing mention of Mrs. Quistenbury from this 
narrative. She was one who specialized in genealogy. 
There is one such as she in every Southern town and in 
most New England ones. Give her but a single name, a 
lone and solitary distant kinsman to start off with, and 
for you she would create, out of the rich stores of her mind 
and her memory, an entire family tree, complete from its 
roots, deeply implanted in the soil of native aristocracy, 
to the uttermost tip of its far-spreading and ramifying 
branches. In the delicate matter of superior breeding 
she liberally accorded the Montjoy coanection first place 
among old first families of our end of the state. So, too, 
with equal freedom did the last of the Montjoys, which 
made it practically unanimous and left the honor of the 
lineage in competent hands. 

For Quintus Q.—alas and alackaday!—was the last of 
his glorious line. Having neither sisters nor brothers and 
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being unmarried, he abode alone beneath the ancestral 
rooftree. It was not exactly the ancestral rooftree, if you 
wish me to come right down to facts. The original home- 
stead burned down long years before. But the present 
structure stood upon its site, and was in all es- 
sential regards a faithful copy of its predecessor. 
It might be said of our fellow townsman 
and it was—that he lived and moved and had 
| his being in the shadow of his grandfather. 
i Among the ribald and the irreverent stories 
circulated was one to the effect that he talked 
j of him in his sleep. He talked of him pretty 
} assiduously when awake; there wasn’t any 
doubt of that. As you entered his home you 
were confronted in the main hall by a large oil 
portrait of an elderly gentleman of austere 
mien, wearing a swallow-fork coat and a neck 
muffler, and with his hair brushed straight back 
from the forehead in a sweep, just as Andrew 
Jackson brushed his back. You were bound 
to notice this picture the very first thing. If 
by any chance you didn’t notice it, Quintus 
Q. found a way of directing your attention to 
it. Then you observed the family resemblance. 
Quintus Q., standing there alongside, held his 
hand on his hip after exactly the same fashion 
that his grandfather held his hand on his hip 
in the pictured pose. 
ai It was startling, really, the reproduction 
j ' of this trait by hereditary impulse. Quintus 
+ Q. thought there was something abcut the 
\ expression of the eyes too. 
} If during the evening someone mentioned 
‘ horses—and what assemblage of male Ken- 
tuckians ever bided together for any length of 
time without someone mentioning horses?— the 
host’s memory was instantly quickened in 
regard tothe white stallion named Fairfax. 
Fairfax achieved immortality beyond 
other horses of his period through Quintus 
Q. Some went so far as to intimate that 
Mr. Montjoy made a habit of serving hams 
upon his table for a certain and especial 
purpose. You had but to refer in compli- 
mentary terms to the flavor of the curly 
shavings-thin slice which he had deposited 
upon your plate. 

“Speaking of hams,” he would say 
“speaking of hams, I am reminded of my 
grandfather, the old general—General 
Braxton Montjoy, you remember. The 
general fought one of his duels—he fought 
four, you know, and acted as second in 
three others—over a ham. Or perhaps I 
should say over the process of smoking a 
ham with hickory wood. His antagonist 
was no less a person than a cousin of 
President Thomas Jefferson. The general 
thought his veracity had been impugned 
and he called the other gentleman out and 
shot him through the shoulder. After- 
ward I believe they became great friends. 
Ah, sir, those were the good old days when 
a Southern gentleman had a proper jeal- 
ousy of his honor. If one gentleman 
doubted another gentleman’s word there 
was no exchange of vulgarity and billings- 
gate, no unseemly brawling upon the 
street. The code offered a remedy. One 
gentleman called the other gentleman out. Sometimes I 
wish that I might have lived in those good old days.” 

Sometimes others wished that he might have, too; but 
I state that fact in parentheses. 

Then he would excuse himself and leave the table and 
enter the library for a moment, returning with a polished 
rosewood case borne reverently in his two hands, and he 
would put the case down and dust it with a handkerchief 
and unlock it with a brass key which he carried upon his 
watch chain, and from their bed of faded velveteen within 
bring forth two old dueling pistols with long barrels, and 
carved scrolls on their butts, and hammers that stood up 
high like the ears of astartled colt. And he would bid you 
to decipher for yourself the name of his grandfather in- 
scribed upon the brass trigger guards. You were given to 
understand that in a day of big men Braxton Montjoy 
towered as a giant amongst them. 

Aside from following the profession of being a grandson, 
Quintus Q. had no regular business. There was a sign 
reading Real Estate and Loans upon the glass door of his 
one-room suite in the Planters’ Bank Building, but he 
didn’t keep regular hours there. With the help of an agent 
he looked after the collecting of the rents for his town 
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property and the letting upon shares or leaseholds of his 
river-bottom farms; but otherwise you might say his chief 
occupation was that of being a sincere and conscientious 
deseendant of a creditable forebear. 

So much for the grandfather. So much, at this moment, 
for the grandson. Now we are going to get through the 
rind into the meat of our tale. 

As may be recalled, State Senator Horace K. Maydew, 
of our town and county, being a leader of men and of 
issues, Once upon a time hankered mightily to serve the 
district in Congress, and in the moment that he could 
almost taste of triumph accomplished had the cup dashed 
from his lips through the instrumentality of Judge William 
Pitman Priest, who locally was fancied as being rather 
better than a dabster at politics himself. During the 
months which succeeded this defeat the mortified Maydew 
nursed a sharpened grudge toward the enemy, keeping it 
barbed and fletched against the time when he might let 
fly with it. 

Presently an opportunity for reprisals befell. Maydew’s 
term as state senator neared its close. For personal rea- 

ons, which he found good and sufficient, the incumbent 
did not offer as a candidate to succeed himself. But quite 
naturally, and perhaps quite properly, he desired to name 
his successor. Privily he began casting about him for a 
likely and a suitable candidate, which, to the senator’s 
understanding, meant one who would be biddable, tract- 
able and docile. Before he had quite agreed with himself 
upon a choice young Tobias Houser came out into the 
open as an aspirant for the Democratic nomination, and 
when he heard the news Senator Maydew rehoned his hate 
to a razor edge. For young Tobe Houser, who had been a 
farmer boy and then a country school-teacher, and who 
now had moved to town and gone into business, was some- 
thing else besides: he was the nephew of Judge Priest, 
the only son of the Judge’s dead sister. It was the Judge’s 
money that had helped the young man through the state 
university. Undoubtedly—so Maydew read the signs of 
the times— it was the Judge’s influence which now brought 
the ycungster forth as an aspirant for public office. In the 
Houser candidacy Maydew saw, or thought he saw, another 
attack against his fiefship upon the party organization and 
the party machinery. 

On an evening of the same week in which Tobe Houser 
inserted his modestly worded announcement card in the 
Daily Evening News, Senator Maydew called to confer- 
ence—or to concurrence—two lieutenants who likewise had 
cause to be stalwart supporters of his policies. The meeting 
took place in the living room of the Maydew home. When 
the drinks had been sampled and the cigars had been lighted 
Senator Maydew came straight to the business in hand. 

““Well, gentle- 
men,” he said, “I’ve 
got a candidate—a 
man none of us ever 
thought of before. 
How does the name 
of Quintus Q. Mont- 
joy strike you?” 

Mr. Barnhill 
looked at Mr. Bon- 
nin, and Mr. Bonnin 
looked at Mr. Barn- 
hill. Then both of 
them looked at May- 
dew. 

“Montjoy, eh?” 
said Barnhill doubt- 
fully. 

‘*Quintus Q. 
Montjoy you said, 
didn’t you?” asked 
Bonnin as though 
there had been any 
number of Montjoys 
to choose from. He 
spoke without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Certainly,” an- 
swered Maydew 
briskly — *‘ Quintus 
Q. Montjoy, Esquire. 
Any objections to 
him that you can 
think of offhand?” 

“Well,” said Mr. 
Barnhill, who was 
large of person and 
slow of speech, “he 
ain’t never done any- 
thing.” 

“Tf I’m any judge 
he never will do 
anything — much,” 
supplemented Mr. 
Bonnin, who was by 
way of being small 
and nervous. 


““Uniess I Take Up the Dare Montjoy's 
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You've said it—both of you,” stated their leader, 
catching them up with a snap. “He never has done any 
thing. That gives him a clean record to run on. He never 
will do anything—on his own hook, I mean. That'll make 
him a safe, sound, reliable man to have representing this 
district up yonder at Frankfort. 

“Last session they licked the Stickney warehouse bill 
for us. This season it’ll come up again for passage. I guar 
antee here and now that Quint Montjoy will vote right on 
that proposition and all other propositions that'll come up 
He'll vote right because we'll tell him how to vote. I kno 
him from the skin out.” 

“He’s so powerfully pompious and bumpious—so kind 
of cocksure and high-an’-mighty,” said Mr. Barnhill 
“D’ye reckin, Hod, as how he'll stand without hitchin’?”’ 

“T’ll guarantee that too,” said Senator Maydew with 
his left eyelid flickering down over his left eye in the ghost 
of a wink. “He don’t know yet that he’s going to be our 
candidate. Nobody knows it yet but you and me. But 
when he finds out from us that he’s going to have a chance 
to rattle round in the same seat that his revered grand 
daddy once ornamented—well, just you watch him rise 
and shine. There’s another little thing that you've over 
looked: he’s got money, plenty of it; as much money as 
any man in this town has got. He’s not exactly what I'd 
call a profligate or a spendthrift. You may have noticed 
that except when he was spending it on himself he’s very 
easy to control in money matters. But when we touch a 
match to his ambition and it flares up, he'll dig down deep 
end produce freely—or I miss my guess. For once we'll 
have a campaign fund with some real money behind it.” 

His tone changed and began to drip rancor: 

“By Judas, I’ll put up some of my own money! This is 
one time when I’m not counting the cost. I'm going to 
beat that young lummox of a Houser if it’s the last thing 
Ido. I’m going to rub his nose in the mud. You two know 
without my telling you why I'd rather see Houser licked 
than any other man on earth—except one. And you know 
who that one is. We can’t get at Priest yet; that chance 
will come later. But we can get his precious nephew, and 
I'm the man that’s going to get him. And Quint Montjoy 
is the man I'm going to get him with.” 

“Well, Hod, jest as you say,” assented Mr. Barnhill 
dutifully. “I was only jest askin’, that’s all. You sort of 
tuck me off my feet at fust, but the way you put it now it 
makes ever’thing look mighty promisin’. How about you, 
Wilbur?” And he turned to Mr. Bonnin. 

“Oh, I’m agreeable,”’ chimed Mr. Bonnin. “Only don't 
make any mistake about one thing— Houser’s got a-plenty 
friends. He’ll give us a fight all right. It won't be any 
walk-over.”’ 





Going to Brand Me on the Stump as a Coward"’ 







“I want it to be a fight, and I don’t want it to be a wa 


said Senator Maydew. ‘The licking we giv 


over either,” 
him will be all the sweeter then.” 

He got up and started for the telephor e on the wa 

‘I'll just call up and see if our man is at home. If he 
we'll all three step over there right now and break the new 
to him that the voice of the people has been lifted in a 
irresistible and clamorous demand for him to become their 
public servant at his own expense.” 


The senator was in a good humor again 


And say, Hod, whilst I'm thinkin’ of it,” put in Mr 
Barnhill sapiently, “ef he should be at home and ef we 
should go over there, tell him for Goddle Midey’s sake not 


to drag in that late lamentable grandpaw of his'n more’n 
It’s all 


l ain't bearir 


a million times durin’ the course of the campaign 
right mebbe to appeal to the old famblies 
nary grudge ag’ inst old famblies, though I ain't never found 
the time to belong to one of ‘em myself. But there's a 
right smart chance of middle-aged famblies and even a few 
And them’s 
the kind that does the large bulk of the votin’ in primary 
elections.” 


toler’ ble new famblies in this here community 


We've had campaigns and campaigns and yet other 
campaigns in our county. We had them every year— and 
we still do. Being what they were and true to their breed 
ing, the early settlers started in running for office almost 
before the Indians had cleared out of the young settlement 
Politics is breath to the a and strong meat to the 
bellies of grown men down our Way. Found among us are 
persons who are officeseekers by instinct and officeholders 
by profession. Whole families, from one generation to 
another, from father to son and from that son to his son 
and his son’s son, become candidates almost as soon as 
they have become voters. You expect it of them and are 
not disappointed. Indeed, this same is true of our whole 
state. Times change, party lines veer and snarl, new issues 
come up and flourish for a while and then are cut down 
again to make room for newer crops of newer issues still, 
but the Breckinridges and Clays, the Hardins and Helms, 
the Breathitts and Trimbles, the Crittendens and Wick 
liffes go on forever and ever, asking the support of their 
fellow Kentuckians at the polls, and frequently are vouch 
safed it. But always the winner has cause to know, after 
winning, that he had a fight. 

As goes the state at large, so goes the district and the 
precinct and the ward. As I was saying just now, we have 
had warm campaigns before now; but rarely do I recall a 
campaign of which the early stages showed so feverishly 
high a temperature as this campaign between Quintus Q. 
Montjoy and young Tobias Houser for the Democratic 
nomination for state 
senator. You see, 
beneath the surface 
of things a woman's 
personality ran ia 
the undercurrents, 
roiling the waters 
and soiling the chan 
nel. Her name, of 
course, was not 
spoken on the hus- 
tings or printed in 
the paper, but her 
influence was mani- 
fest nevertheless 

There was one 
woman—and per- 
haps only one in all 
that community 
who felt she had 
abundant cause to 
dislike Judge Priest 
and all that pertained 
to him by ties of 
blood, marriage, af 
fection or a common 
interest. And this 
person was the pres 
ent wife of the Hon 
Horace K. Maydew, 
and by that same 
token the former wife 
of Mr. Lysander John 
Curd, of whom men- 
tion, more or less ex- 
tended, has been 
made elsewhere in 
these narratives 
Every time she saw 
Congressman Dab 
ney Prentiss passing 
by, grand and glori 
ous in his long-tailed 
coat and his broad 
black hat and his 
white tie, which is 
ever the mark of a 
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statesman who is working at 
the trade, she harked back to 
that day at the Marshallville 
convention when Judge Priest 
had obtruded his cbstinate 
bulk hetween her husband 
and her husband’s dearest 
ambition. And she remem- 
bered that except for him she 
might now be Mrs. Congress- 
man Maydew, going to White 
House receptions and giving 
dinners for senators and for- 
eign diplomats and cabinet 
officers and such. And her 
thoughts grew bitter as aloes, 
and with rancor and rage the 
blood throbbed in her wrists 
until her bracelets hurt her. 
Being minded to have a hand 
in the undoing of the Priest 
plans, she meddled in this 
fight, giving to Mr. Montjoy 
the benefit of her counsel and 
her open, active advocacy. ~y! 

Perhaps it was because he + 
inclined a flattered ear to the 
lady’s admonitions rather 
than to her husband's subtler 
chidirgs that Mr. Montjoy 
confirmed the astute Mr. 
Barnhill’s forebodings and re- 
fused to stand without hitch- 
ing. He backed and he filled; 
he kicked over the traces and 
got, tangled in the gears. He 
was, as it turned out, neither 
bridle-wise nor harness- 
broken. In short he was an 
amateur in politics, with an LUT ea AL 
amateur’s faults. 

He took the stump early, which was all well and good, 
because in Red Gravel County if a candidate can’t talk to 
the voter, and won't try, he might just as well fold up his 
tents like the Arab and take his doll rags and go on about 
his business, if he has any business. But against the guid- 
ance and the best judgment of the man who had led him 
forth as a candidate he accepted a challenge from young 
Houser for a series of joint debates; and whilst Mr. 
Barnhill and Mr. Bonnin wagged their respective heads in 
silent disapproval, he repeatedly and persistently made 
proclamation in public places and with a loud voice of the 
obligation which the community still owed his illustrious 
grandparent, the inference being that he had inherited the 
debt and expected to collect it at the polls. 

it is likewise possible that Candidate Montjoy listened 
overmuch to the well-meant words of Mr. Calhoun Tab- 
scott. This Mr. Calhoun Tabscott esteemed himself a 
master hand at things political. He should have been, at 
that. One time or another he had been on opposite sides 
of every political fence; other times he bestraddled it. He 
had been a Greenbacker, a Granger and a Populist, and 
once, almost but rot quite, a Republican. Occasions were 
when in rapid succession he flirted with the Single Taxers, 
and then with the coy reluctance of one ‘who is half- 
converted harkened to the blandishments of the Socialists. 
Had he been old enough he would have been either a 
Know-Nothing or a Whig—either or perhaps both. In 
1896 he quit the Silver Democrats cold, they having 
obtusely refrained from sending him as a delegate to their 
national convention. Six weeks later he abandoned the 
Gold Democrats to their fate because they failed to 
nominate the right man for president. It was commonly 
believed he voted the straight Prohibition ticket that 
year—for spite. 

In the matter of his religious convictions Mr. Tabscott 
displayed the same elasticity and liberality of choice. In 
the rival fields of theology he had ranged far, grazing 
lightly as he went. When the Cumberland Presbyterians 
put chime bells in their spire, thereby interfering with his 
Sunday morning's rest, for he lived just across the street, 
he took his letter out of the church, and thereafter for a 
period teetered on the verge of agnosticism, even going so 
far as to buy the works of Voltaire, Paine and Ingersoll 
combined and complete in six large volumes. He wor- 
shiped a srell with the Episcopalians, and once during 
a space of months the Baptists had hopes of him. Rumor 
had it that he finally went over to the Methodists, because 
old Mr. Leatheritt, President of the Planters’ Bank, who 
was a Baptist, called one of his loans. 

Now, having been twice with Judge Priest in his races 
for the circuit judgeship and twice against him, Mr. Tab- 
scott espoused the Montjoy candidacy and sat in Mr. 
Montjoy’s amen corner; which indeed was altogether 
natural and consistent, since the Tabscotts as an old 
family dated back almost as far and soared almost as high 
as the Montjoys. There had been a Tabscott who nearly 
fought a duel himself once. He sent the challenge and the 


“Say, Judge, Just for 
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preliminaries were arranged, but at the eleventh hour a 
magnanimous impulse triumphed over his lust for blood, 
and for the sake of his adversary’s wife and helpless chil- 
dren he decided to spare him. Mr. Tabscott felt that as 
between him and Mr. Montjoy a sentimental bond existed. 
Mr. Montjoy felt it too; and they confabbed much to- 
gether regarding ways, means and measures, somewhat to 
the annoyance of Senator Maydew, who held fast to the 
principle that if a master have but one man, the man 
should have but one master. 

The first of the joint debates took place, following a 
barbecue, at Gum Spring schoolhouse in the northernmost 
corner of the county, and the second took place three 
days later at the Old Market House in town, a large crowd 
attending. Acrimony tinctured Mr. Montjoy’s utterances 
from the outset. Recrimination seemed his forte—that 
and the claims of honorable antiquity as expressed in the 
person of its posterity upon a grateful and remembering 
constituency. He bore heavily upon the fact—or rather 
the allegation—that Judge Priest was the head and the 
front of an office-holding oligarchy, who thought they 
owned the county and the county offices, who took what 
spoils of office and patronage they coveted for themselves 
and sought to parcel the remainder out among their hench- 
men and their relatives. This political tyranny, this nepo- 
tism must end, he said, and he, Quintus Q. Montjoy, was 
the instrument chosen and ordained to end it. “‘ Nominate 
Montjoy and Break Up the County Ring”’ was the slogan 
he carried on his printed card. Therein, in especial, might 
be divined the undermining and capable hand of Senator 
Maydew. But when at the second meeting between the 
candidates Mr. Montjoy went still further and touched 
directly upon alleged personal failings of Judge Priest, one 
who knew the inner workings of the speaker’s mind might 
have hazarded a guess that here a certain lady’s sugges- 
tions, privately conveyed, found deliverance in the spoken 
word. 

The issue being thus, by premeditated intent of one of 
the two gentlemen most interested, so clearly and so 
acutely defined, the electors took sides promptly, becoming 
not merely partisans but militant and aggressive partisans. 
Indeed citizens who seldom concerned themselves in fights 
within the party, but were mainly content to vote the 
straight party ticket after the fighting was over, came out 
into the open and deciared themselves. Perhaps the most 
typical exemplar of this conservative class now turning 
radical was offered in the person of Mr. Herman Felsburg. 
Until this time Mr. Felsburg had held to the view that 
needless interference in primary elections jibed but poorly 
with the purveying of garments to the masses. Former 
patrons who differed with one politically were apt to go 
a-buying elsewhere. No matter what your own leanings 
might be, Mr. Felsburg, facing you across a show case or a 
counter, without ever committing himself absolutely, 
nevertheless managed to convey the impression that, bar- 
ring that show case or that counter, there was nothing be- 
tween him and you, the customer—that in all things you 
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twain were as one and would 
so continue. Such had been 
his attitude until now. 


t! When Mr. Montjoy speared 


at Judge Priest, Judge Priest 
remained outwardly quite 
calm and indifferent, but not 
so Mr. Felsburg. If he did 
not take the stump in defense 
of his old friend, at least he 
frequented its base in and out 
of business hours, and in the 
fervor of his championship he 
chopped his English finer and 
twisted his metaphors worse 
than ever he had done before, 
which was saying a good deal. 

One afternoon when he re- 
turned tothe store after a two 
hours’ absence spent in side- 
walk argument down by the 
square, his brother, Mr. Ike 
Felsburg, who was associated 
in the firm, ventured to re- 
monstrate with him concern 
ing his activities in the 
eurbstone forum, putting the 
objections on the grounds of 
commercial expediency. At 
that Mr. Herman struck an 
attitude remotely suggestive 
of a plump and elderly Ajax 
defying the lightning. 

“Listen here, you Ike,” he 
stated: “Thirty years I have 
been building up this here 
4 Oak Hall Clothing Emporium 

4 and also hats and caps. 
Pin £S ae You—you can run round with 

ott your lodge meetings and your 

benevolence societies, and all 

this time I work here, sweating like rats in a trap, and never 

is a word said by me to you, vicer or verser. I ask you as 

brother to brother, ain’t thatsoorain’tit? Itis,’’ continued 
Mr. Herman, answering his own question. 

“But Hermy,” interjected Mr. Ike, put on the defensive 
by the turn which the argument had taken—‘“‘ but Hermy, 
all what I have said to you is that maybe somebody who 
likes Montjoy would get mad at you for your words and 
take their custom up the street.” 

“Let ’em!” proclaimed Mr. Herman with a defiant 
gesture that almost upset a glass case containing elastic 
garters and rubber armbands. “‘Let’em! Anybody which 
would be a sucker enough to vote for Montjoy against a 
fine young fellow like this here Houser would also be a 
sucker enough to let Straus, Coleman & Levy sell him 
strictly guaranteed all-wool suitings made out of cotton 
shoddy, and I wouldn’t want his custom under any 
circumstances whatsoever!” 

“But Hermy!” The protest was growing weaker. 

“You wait!” shouted Mr. Herman. “You have had 
your say and now I would have mine, if you please. I 
would prefer to get one little word in sideways, if you will 
be so good. You have just now seen me coming in out of 
the hot sun, hoarse as a tiger from trying to convince a few 
idiots which they never had any more sense than a dog’s 
hind leg, and never will have any neither. And so you 
stand there—my own brother—and tell me I am going too 
far. Going too far? Believe me, Mister Ikey Felsburg, 
I ain’t started yet!”” He swung on his heel and glared 
into the depths of his establishment. 

“* Adolph,” he commanded, “‘come here!”’ Adolph came, 
he being head salesman in the clothing department, while 
Mr. Ike quivered in dumb apprehension, dreading the 
worst and not knowing what dire form it would assume. 

“ Adolph,” said Mr. Herman with a baleful side glance 
at his offending kinsman, “to-day we are forming here the 
Oak Hall and Tobias J. Houser Campaign and Marching 
Club, made up of proprietors, clerks, other employees and 
well-wishers of this here store, of which club I am the pres- 
ident therefrom and you are the secretary. So you will 
please open up a list right away and tell all the boys they 
are already members in good standing.” 

“Well now, Mr. Herman,” said Adolph, “I’ve always 
been good friends with Quintus Q. Montjoy, and besides 
which we are neighbors. No longer ago than only day be- 
fore yesterday I practically as good as promised him my vote. 
I thought if you was coming out for Houser, some of us 
here in the store should be the other way, and so ——” 

Mr. Herman Felsburg stilled him with a look and 
removed his hat in order to speak with greater emphasis. 

“Adolph Dreifus,” he said with a deadly solemnity, 
“you been here in this store a good many years. I would 
assume you like your job here pretty well. I would con- 
sider you have always been well treated here. Am I right 
or am I wrong? I am right! I would assume you would 
prefer to continue here as before. Yes? No? Yes! You 
remember the time you wrote with a piece of chalk white 
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marks on the floor so that that poor nearsighted Leopold 
Meyer, who is now dead and gone, would think it was 
scraps of paper and go round all day trying to pick those 
chalk marks up? With my own eyes I saw you do so, and 
I said nothing. You remember the time you induced me 
to buy for our trade that order of strictly nonselling Ascot 
neckties, because your own cousin from Cincinnati was the 
salesman handling the line, which from that day to this 
we are still carrying those dam’ Ascot ties in stock? Did 
I say anything to you then? No! Not a word did I say. 

“‘ All those things is years past and I have never spoken 
with you regarding them until to-day. But now, Adolph, 
I must say I am ashamed for you that you should pick on 
that poor Leopold Meyer, who was blind like a barn door. 
I am ashamed for you that you should boost up that cousin 
of yours from Cincinnati and his bum lines. If I should get 
more ashamed for you than what already I now am, there 
is no telling what I should do. Adolph, you will please be 
so good as to remember that all persons that work in this 
here Oak Hall Clothing Emporium are for Tobe Houser 
for state senator, and no one else whatsoever. Otherwise 
pretty soon I am afraid there will be some new faces selling 
gents’ furnishing goods round here. Do I make myself 
plain? I do! 

“My brother, the junior partner here’’—he dwelt 
heavily upon the word “junior,” making of it a most quali- 
fying adjective—‘‘he also thinks in this matter the same 
way as I do. If you don’t believe me, ask him for yourself. 
There he stands like a dumb engraved image. Ask him.” 

And Mr. Ike, making craven surrender, raised both hands 
in token of his capitulation and weakly murmured “ Yes.” 


The third of the joint debates, which, as it turned out, 
was to be the last one of the series, began according to sched- 
ule and announcement at the boat-store corner in the pres- 
ence of an assemblage mustering up in the hundreds. In 
fact, the Daily Evening News reporter, in the introductory 
paragraph of his account, referred to it, I believe, as “a sea 
of upturned faces.”” Mr. Montjoy led off first. He had his 
say for the better part of an hour, speaking with much 
fluency from a small board platform that was built up 
against the side of the old boat store, and occasionally with 
a fretful shake of the head raising his voice so it might be 





\ | R. PATRICK TIERNEY, alone in his art gallery 
on the sunrise side of San Francisco Bay, swabbed 
up a few drops of beer left upon the bar by the last 

customer and hummed a snatch of a sentimental ballad. 

Sentiment would have seemed out of place in Mr. Tier- 
ney’s establishment, for the walls were plastered thick 
with photographs and halftones of gentlemen with caiuli- 
flower ears and ingrowing noses. All the personages thus 
represented were more or less known to 
the sort of fame that blossoms large 
upon the pink pages of great religious 
dailies, and Mr. Tierney himself was a 
walking encyclopedia of information 
regarding these battered gladiators 
a sort of a Who Whipped Who in Point 
Richmond. 

He could trace a champion at any 
weight to his obscure beginnings and 
brighten his history with anecdote 
and personal reminiscence. He had an 
uncanny faculty for picking winners 
and comers, and to leave it to Tierney 
was to get the last word on anything 
connected with the ring or its followers. 

It was Tierney who pulled Young 
Kilroy off the brake-beams and started 
him onward and upward; it was Tierney 
who took one look at the loudly heralded 
unbeaten Australian champion and 
mortgaged his property to bet against 
him, thereby cashing in handsomely at 
odds of two for one; it was Tierney who 
three days before the McCloskey- 
O’Shay fiasco advised his friends not to 
back either man, and chuckled astutely 
when all bets were called off at the ring- 
side. Because of these things, and many 
more, people listened when Tierney 
talked. They said he “knewsomething,” 
and if there were times when he kept 
this knowledge to himself, turning it to 
financial account, they credited him 
with wisdom. Fattening a bank balance 








heard above the rumbling objurgations of the first mate 
of the Cumberland Queen, who, thirty yards down the old 
gravel levee, was urging his black rousters to greater speed 
as they rolled the last of a consignment of tobacco hogs- 
heads across the lower wharf boat and aboard the Queen's 
boiler deck. Mr. Montjoy concluded with a neat verbal 
flourish and sat down, mopping his moistened brow with a 
square of fine cambric. Mr. Montjoy never permitted 
himself to sweat, and in public, at least, he perspired but 
seldom; but there were times when he did diffuse a per- 
ceptivle glow. 

His rival arose to answer him. He started off, Houser 
did, by stating that he was not running on his family record 
for this office. He was running on his own record, such as 
it was. Briefly but vigorously he defended his uncle—a 
thing he had done before. Continuing, he would say Mr 
Montjoy had accused him of being young. Well, he wished 
to plead guilty to that charge. If it were a defect, to be 
counted against him, time would probably cure him of it, 
and he thought the senate chamber at Frankfort, this state, 
provided a very suitable spot for the aging process. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) He had a rather whimsical drawl and a 
straightforward, commonplace manner of delivery. 

He continued, and I quote: 

“Some of you may have heard somewhere— casually 
that my opponent had a grandfather. Stories to that 
general effect have been in circulation for quite some little 
time in this vicinity. I gather from various avenues of 
information that my opponent is not exactly ashamed of 
his grandfather. I don’t blame him for that. A person 
without many prospects, so far as the future is concerned, 
is not to be blamed for dwelling rather heavily upon the 
past. But, fellow citizens, doesn’t it strike you that in this 
campaign we are having altogether too much grandfather 
and not enough grandson?” (Renewed laughter from the 
Houser adherents, and Mr. Montjoy’s face turning a violent 
red.) “It strikes me that the stock is sort of petering out. 
It strikes me that the whale has bred a minnow. 

“And so, in light of these things, I want to make this 
proposition here and now: I want every man in this county 
whose grandfather owned eighty slaves and four thousand 
acres of bottom lands to vote for Mr. Montjoy. And all I 
ask for myself is that every man whose grandfather didn’t 
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own eighty darkies and four thousand acres should cast 
his vote for me.” (A voice: “My grandpop never owned 
nary nigger, Toby. I reckon you git my vote without a 
struggle, boy.’ 

Along this strain Mr. Houser continued some minutes 
It was a line he had not taken in either of his previous argu- 
ments with his opponent. He branched away from it to 
tell what he meant to do for the people of the district in the 
event of his nomination and election, but presently he came 
back again to the other theme, while Judge Priest grinned 
up at him from his place in the edge of the crowd, and Mr 
Montjoy fidgeted and fumed and wriggled as though the 
chair upon which he sat had been the top of a moderately 
hot stove. From these and from yet other signs it might 
have been noted that Mr. Montjoy, under the nagging, 
semihumorous goadings of young Houser, was rapidly losing 
his temper, which, by our awkward Anglo-Saxon mode of 
speech, is but another way of saying he was not losing his 
temper at all but, instead, finding out that he had one 

The Cumberland Queen blew her whistle for departure, 
and as the roar died away Mr. Houser might have been 
heard in the act of finishing a sentence touching with 
gentle irony upon the topic which seemed so to irk and 
irritate Mr. Montjoy. He never finished it. 

Up from his chair sprang Mr. Montjoy and shook a 
knotted fist beneath Mr. Houser’s nose. 

“How dare you!"’ he demanded. “ How dare you indulge 
in your cheap sarcasm—your low scurrilities—regarding 
one of the grandest men the Southland ever produced!” 

His voice turned falsetto and soared to a slate-pencilly 
screech. 

“I repeat it, sir—how dare you, you underbred igno 
ramus, you who never knew what it was to have a noble 
grandfather! Nobody knows who your grandfather was 
I doubt whether anybody knows who your father , 

Perhaps it was what Mr. Montjoy appeared to be on the 
point of asserting. Perhaps it was that his knuckle, as he 
brandished his fist in Mr. Houser’s face, grazed Mr. 
Houser’s cheek. 

Mr. Houser stretched forth a solid arm and gripped a 
handful of sinewy fingers in the lapels of Mr. Montjoy’s 
coat. He didn’t strike Mr. Montjoy, but he took him and he 
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compact, with the alert air of a fox ter- 
rier, and he wore a checkered suit of 
violent pattern. The second was tal! 
and solemn and quietly dressed. Both 
hailed Tierney in familiar fashion. 

“Well, how’s the ole burglar?” said 
the small man. “Long time I no see 
you!” 

“Patrick,” said the other, “I greet 
you!” 

"Lo, Cricket! ‘Lo, Deacon!” 
grinned Tierney, extending a freckled 
paw across the bar. “ What's new on the 
other side of the Bay?” 

“Not a thing!” answered the new- 
comer addressed as Cricket. “ Didn't 
see you at the fight last Tuesday night, 
Tierney.” 

“‘A fat chance!” said the proprietor, 
setting out the bottles. “A fine, fat 
chance! Catch me layin’ off to watch 
Hogan take a nap. Hogan! And him 
with a nose that shouts out loud that 
his name is Isidore Mandelbaum! He 
quit, didn’t he?”’ 

“He did that little thing,” replied 
the Deacon gravely. “His friends say 
a right hook on the jaw sent him bye 
bye, but I know better. He got up a 
soon as the referee stopped counting.’ 

“Wasn't hurt a bit,” 
the Cricket. 

“He’s a puzzle to me,” continued 
the Deacon. ‘“‘Week before last he 
went all round Young McGraw like a 
cooper round a barrel. On the form 
he showed that night he could have 
whipped a world’s champion. Last 
Tuesday night he quit to a dub, I 
can’t figure him at all.” 

“Tecan!” Tierney slapped his hand on 
the bar. “He ain’t worth two whoops 
in— Petaluma!” 





supplemented 


is no sin in any community. 
The swinging door opened and two 
men entered. The first was small and 


“Lose This Fight, and 
You'll Ge to Jail 
for Three Months" 









“He's fast,” murmured the Cricket 
“And clever av they make’em.” This 
from the Deacon. 
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And he ean hit with both hands—hit hard too.”’ Tier- 
ney took up the thread. “He’s got everything a fighter 
ought to have—everything but the heart and the stomach. 
He'll never fight for the pure love of fightin’, understand 
me? Put an Irish heart in him, make him train a little bit 
now and then, an’ you'd have a champion—no less.” 

“He handed that big squarehead from the revenue cut- 
®r an awful trimming,” said the Cricket. 

““An' why? Because he knew the sailor was too slow to 
hit him with a buggy whip! Put a man in front of him 
that he knows he can lick, an’ Isidore is ademon. Give him 
a tough boy that he ain’t sure about—one that'll rough it 
with him an’ step on his feet in the clinches an’ shove him 
round the ring— an’ pretty soon you'll see him pickin’ out 
a soft spot to fall on. Oh, I know him like a book! The 
kick of a mule in either hand, but the heart of a cottontail 
rabbit! Not worth that!” And Tierney snapped his 
fingers contemptuously. 

“If you could only find a way to make him fight, eh?” 
This was the Deacon’s contribution. 

The Cricket snarled. “You can’t make that fellow do 
anything! The only part of the fighting game that he likes 
is the split-up in the box-office. When he works on a per- 
centage of the house you can see him counting the gallery 
between rounds and figuring how much is coming to him. 
And he never misses it very far either.” 

“Nevertheless and notwithstanding,” argued the Dea- 
con, “he can fight if he wants to.” 

“That's the point!” cried Tierney. “‘ He ain’t wantin’ to.’ 

“*A bird that can sing and won't sing ought to be made 
”* quoted the Deacon. 

“He ought to be shot!” growled the Cricket. 

“Our little friend here,” explained the Deacon, “bet a 
couple of centuries on Isidore last Tuesday night. The 
memory lingers.” 

“You know it does!” burst out the Cricket. ‘‘I’d like 
to be down to weight again and take it out of his hide!” 

Patrick Tierney made a clucking noise with his tongue 
and slid the cloth over the bar a few times before he spoke. 
Then: “You can’t lick him yourself,” said he, “but you 
might get him licked good an’ plenty.” 

“How?” demanded the Cricket eagerly. 

Tierney glanced toward the door and lowered his voice. 

“I've got a lad here, sort of under cover. I was figurin’ 
on springin’ him pretty soon. He’s the roughest two- 
handed mauler yeu ever saw. Name's Callahan, an’ he’d 
rather fight than eat. He’d give Isidore an awful cleanin’.”’ 

“Yes, if he'd stay and take it!” 

Tierney emitted a dry chuckle. 

‘Leave that to me,”’ said he. ‘Tell Isidore you’ve got 
a sucker for him an’ he won’t train a minute. Make the 
cut seventy-five-twenty-five, an’ Isidore’ll stick 
round quite a while—for the long end.” 

“But how good is this Callahan?” asked the 
Cricket 

“Good enough to make you open your lamps, 
my son. Come over to-morrow afternoon an’ I'll 
have him put on the gloves with some of the gang. 
if you don’t say he’s the roughest walloper in seven 
counties, the joint is yours, cash register an’ all!" 

“Fair enough!” said the Cricket. 

“Tt listens weil,” said the Deacon, nodding 
gravely. “Patrick, another small libation upon 
the altar of friendship and we're on our way!” 

Tierney stared at the swinging door until it 
ceased to vibrate behind his guests. 

“*A bird that can sing and won't sing ought to 
be made to sing,’”’ he mused. “An’ that’s true. 
This bird knows all the notes, but is there a way 
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to make him like music, I wonder? 


to sing,’ 
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pn MANDELBAUM did not fight be- 
cause he loved fighting. A stiff jab upon his 
prominent nose had no charms for him; a well- 
timed hook to the point of the chin roused in him 
no wild enthusiasm for the conflict. Isidore was 
a gladiator for revenue only. The jingle of the 
shekels in the box-office made a strong appeal to 
his nature; thesoft rustle of currency was soothing 
tohissoul. Propose an engagement to the average 
boxer of Isidore’s caliber, and the first question 
would never vary: “Who with?” Propose one 
to Mandelbaum, and he would ask: “ Howmuch?” 

Isidore, acting as his own manager for econom- 
ical reasons, preferred to battle for a flat sum 
so much in the hand, win, lose or draw, before he 
entered the ring. If he felt he could win without 
trouble or danger, well and good. If the evening’s 
entertainment was not to his liking Isidore would 
stumble into an easy swing, stop the glove with 
his jaw and remain upon the floor until the referee 
signaled “‘Cease firing.’ For this inglorious trait 
he was called a quitter, and his intimates often 
remonstrated with him for what they were pleased 
to term his lack of gameness. 

“Gameness is good—-when it gets you some- 
thing,” Isidore would argue. “For a big long end 









“Say, You Don't Think Any 
bedy in the World is 
on the Level, Do You?"’ 


I can be as game as anybody, but on a win, lose or draw 
proposition it ain’t worth while. Why should I get my 
face knocked off me when all I get is just so much?” 

“But every time you quit it goes as a knockout on your 
record!” 

“The only record I keep,” Isidore would reply calmly, 
“is a bank book. Those knockouts are in there, too, but 
they don’t show.” 

“You'll never get to be a champion if you let all these 
dubs lick you.” 

Isidore had a counter for that lead. 

“A champion has to cut his money in two with some 
bum of a manager. In the end he ain’t got anything. 
Small profits and quick returns is better.” 

So, dead alike to ambition and shame, Isidore Mandel- 
baum went his devious way, fighting like a world’s cham- 
pion one week and like an inebriated apple-woman the 
next. It was all the same to Isidore. He was, as he often 
said, a business man in a business that was no business. 

This is why he was deeply interested in a proposition 
submitted by Cricket Cassidy, a former lightweight of 
great renown, but now doing the best he could, who met 
Isidore by carefully arranged accident one evening. 

“Well, and how’s Kid Hogan and all the other Hogans?” 
asked the Cricket. 

Isidore regarded the Cricket with a shrewd, beady eye, 
but read nothing more than cheery good nature in Cas- 
sidy’s countenance. 

“All right, I guess,” said Isidore. 

“How’s business?” 

“Business is bad,” admitted Isidore. “Rotten bad. 
You saw that fight last week? Here I am winning all by 
myself and making a chopping block out of this Swede 
and then I come to in my corner with the smelling salts 
under my nose.” 

“Tough luck!” said the Cricket. “He’s a dangerous 
guy, that Swanson. Always got a kick left in him.” 

“Like a government mule!” agreed Isidore fervently. 
“And, would you believe it, they say I quit!” 

Cricket was not one of Isidore’s intimates, and to the 
public at large Kid Hogan did not tell all his business, 
holding that to be bad business. Cassidy, who had seen the 
battle under discussion, and had watched Isidore bob up 
at the count of ten and walk steadily to his corner without 
so much as a tremor of the knees, clucked sympathetically. 

“You don’t say!” 

“But I dosay! And for that,” wailed Isidore—‘“‘for that 
they have canceled two dates on me. I suppose I should 
stay in there and be knocked dead! Business is bad, sure.” 

“I think I know where you can pick upsome soft money.” 

Isidore was on his guard at once. 
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“I don’t split with anybody!” said he quickly. “It 
ain’t business, and why should I when I make my own 
matches and do my own managing? No split!” 

The Cricket laughed. 

“Forget it! I’m not looking for anything. I thought I 
could put something in your way, that’s all, but if — 

“Well,” said Isidore cautiously, “I can always listen.” 

“All right, listen to this: Over at Point Richmond 
they’ve got a roughneck named Callahan. The railroad 
men think he’s a wonder because he’s won a couple of bar- 
room brawls. I heard about him and went to see Tierney. 
You know Tierney?” 

“Everybody knows Tierney,’ 
““Go on.” 

“Well, Tierney says Callahan is a false alarm, and that 
the first fairly good boy he meets will lick him in a round. 
Tierney says he’s muscle-bound and can’t get out of his own 
way. Tierney thinks that Young Morrissey could put Cal- 
lahan away in jigtime.” 

“Young Morrissey!” 
him three times?” 

“Of course, but don’t you see what a cinch that makes 
it for you?” argued the Cricket. “‘Tierney says he would 
rather have you, on account of your punch. Now you 
write Tierney and make this match—he’s got a piece of the 
fight club over there—and you demand a percentage basis. 
Make it seventy-five and twenty-five, or eighty-twenty. 
It’ll be just the same as finding it, and ——” 

“Say, wait a minute!”’ Isidore was a business man, 
with all a business man’s suspicions. ‘“‘ Where do you come 
in on this and what do you get out of it?” 

“Bonehead!” cried the Cricket. “The betting, of 
course. What else? The railroad men and the town sports 
will bet their shirts on Callahan. Me and Tierney will 
clean up all the loose dough in town!” 

“And Tierney will bet on me?” demanded Isidore. 

“Sure he will! He says Callahan won’t lay a glove on 
you—too slow and telegraphs everything. Tierney says it 
will be the softest money that ever went hunting a home. 
You might even bet some yourself.” 

“T never bet,” said Isidore firmly. 

“Well, think it over. Tierney is already trying to get in 
touch with Young Morrissey. Of course he won't be such 
a safe betting proposition as you, but “ 

“T’ll write him to-night!” said Isidore. ‘‘ You—-you’re 
sure you don’t want anything, eh?” 

“Not a thing but the betting privilege!’ laughed the 
Cricket. “Say, you don’t think anybody in the world is 
on the level, do you?” 

“In this business—no,” answered Isidore Mandelbaum 
simply and truthfully. “They got to show me.” 

“That’s right, kid,” agreed the Cricket. ‘‘ Take 
no chances.” 

“Just Pat Tierney, Point Richmond—that’ll 
get him, will it?”’ asked Isidore. 

“Care of the Golden Gate Saloon. Yes.” 

““Much obliged,” saidIsidore. “I'd do as much 
for you.” 

“T’ll bet you would!” said the Cricket heartily. 
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said Isidore impatiently. 


sneered Isidore. ‘Didn't I lick 
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NCE more Patrick Tierney was alone with his 
art gallery and engaged in the thoughtful 
occupation of polishing the bar with a damp rag. 
To him came the Deacon, as solemn as usual, but 
with a faint flicker in his eye. 

“Patrick,” said he, “I hope I see you well.” 

“You do if your eyesight ain’t failin’,” answered 
the proprietor, hospitably reaching for a bottle. 

“If you insist,” murmured the Deacon, helping 
himself sparingly. He lifted his glass. 

“‘Here’s success to crime!” said he. 

“Success!” echoed Tierney. “And how’s it 
going?” 

“Great! Immense!” The Deacon coughed 
noisily as he set down the glass. “Patrick, a gift 
horse is a sacred animal and I always did like cook- 
ing whisky, but what co you make that stuff of? 
Fusel oil or just plain vitriol? Wow! I feel like 
a new man—purified by fire, as it were!” 

““A-ah, where do you get that?” grumbled 
Tierney. “‘That’s the reg’iar bar whisky.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it. Synthetic 
hooch, made of something almost as good. Guar- 
anteed to remove corns, warts, wens or bunions, 
as well as the lining of the human stomach! And 
that’s not all that ails it either.” 

“Every man to his own taste,” said Tierney 
sullenly. “They like it over here. What’s the 
news?” 

“Briefly, and in words of one syllable,”’ said the 
Deacon, “the tip got round town that Isidore was 
framed up for a benefit with an inferior person 
named Callahan. The impression prevailed that 
Isidore could not lose—wouldn’t be allowed to 
lose. In short, a lead pipe. You know how it is. 
Pick three men, swear ’em to secrecy, pledge their 
sacred words of honor that it goes no farther, and 
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all San Francisco is wise by night. The same end might be 
served by hiring the front page of a morning paper, but 
our method was cheaper. We picked the right men to tell, 
Patrick.” 

“Sure. And then?” 

“Then the Mandelbaum money began to make its 
appearance in the pool rooms. It came in bunches, bun- 
dles, bales. Never have I seen it re- 
spond more nobly. How these sure- 
thingers do climb aboard when they think 
they’ve got a cinch, eh! Allin the world 
that they want is one hundred per cent 
the best of it. Give ‘em that much of an 
edge and they'll bet you until the cows 
come home. We could have placed a lct 
more.” 

“Could you now?” said Tierney. 
“Well, well!” 

“How’s Callahan?’ 

“Trained to the minute. In the pink 
o’ condition, as the sportin’ reporters 
say, though pink is no color for a fightin’ 
man.” 

“And confident of victory, eh? You 
know they always say that too.” 

“Confident is no name for it, Deacon, 
no name for it. He was tellin’ me last 
night what he’s goin’ to buy with the long 
end.” 

The Deacon nodded approvingly. 

“That's the spirit! Our friend Isidore 
will be pained, not to say shocked and 
grieved. He hasn’t trained a lick for 
Callahan.” 

“Tell me now,” said Tierney, “did 
he ever train in his whole life? If so, 
they kept word of it from me.” 

“His notion of vigorous training would 
be to run round the block once after a 
hearty meal,” said the Deacon. “Tell 
your boy to rough it with him from the 
start, haul him all over the ring, lay on 
him in the clinches—anything to get him 
tired. Then when he begins to puff 
bang! bang! in the pantry, and Isidore 
will fold up like a wet towel.” 

“T'll do that,” said Tierney. 


Calm and untroubled by any hint of 
impending disaster Isidore Mandelbaum 
came to the slaughter. He brought 
with him—no, for they paid their own way—two more 
or less faithful retainers, Mush McManus and Gopher 
Gallegher, born respectively Marcus Cohn and Meyer 
Goldstone. With characteristic caution Isidore timed his 
arrival with the opening of the doors of the pavilion, for he 
had agreed to a percentage basis and was interested in the 
paid admissions. He took his stand at the main entrance, 
where he assisted the ticket-taker to handle the reserves, 
and also kept him from passing in his friends for nothing. 
Marcus and Meyer performed a like office at the gallery 
door. 

When the time came for him to dress for the ring Isidore 
called Meyer Goldstone to the main entrance and left him 
there on guard. 

“Aw, w’at’s t’ matter witcha?” snarled the ticket-taker. 
““T’ house is full, ain’t it?” 

“Sure!” said Isidore cheerfully. “But there might be 
some standing room left. Keep your lamps on this bird, 
Meyer.” So saying, Isidore picked up his suitcase and 
departed for the dressing room. 

Most boxers require more valeting than a prince of royal 
blood, but attendants cost money, and Isidore would pay 
no man to lace his shoes and help him on with his trunks. 
He dressed without assistance and sat down on the rubbing 
table to wait the call. The last preliminary bout was 
under way, and Isidore knew he would not have long to 
wait. As he sat there, crossing and uncrossing his bare 
legs, unseeing eyes fixed on the wall in front of him, was he, 
perhaps, thinking of his unknown opponent, wondering what 
he was like, speculating on the power of his punch? Ah, no. 

“The house,” thought Isidore, “will run twelve hun- 
dred. Sixty per cent to the management—the robbers! 
Forty for us to split. Four times two is eight, four times 
one isfour. Four hundred and eighty dollars, and seventy- 
five per cent of that again makes— yep! three hundred and 
sixty.” And his smile was the smile of a young man with- 
out a worry in the world. 

Suddenly the door opened with a crash and a large man 
stood framed in the aperture—a large, wide man with 
freckles, a sandy mustache and a gray sombrero yanked 
down over steely blue eyes. Isidore looked up, startled, 
and his first impression was an unpleasant one; he knew 
instinctively that he was not going to care for this person. 
The man hesitated an instant, then he stepped inside and 
closed the door behind him. 

“‘A couple or three words with you, young feller!” said 
he gruffly. 
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“Hey! Don't Lose Your Head an’ Try to Outstug This Guy! Rough Stuff — That's His Disht** 


“ 


You got a nerve, busting in like this,”” Isidore began, 
but the words died away. The big man’s coat was unbut 
toned, and as he bent forward it swung away from his body 
far enough to show a silver star upon his vest. The star 
bore the words “ Deputy Sheriff.” “‘I—what can I do for 
you?” asked Isidore politely. “I ain’t done nothing, I 
assure you. I’m a stranger here, and ¢ 

“Tt’s what you're going to do to-night that counts.’ 

“To-night?” stammered Isidore. The man’s words 
were ominous; his manner positively threatening. 

“Don’t stall. You got me the first time. You fought 
Bill Ladd over here last April, didn’t you?” 

“Well?” Isidore’s mouth was dry. 

“And you quit like a dawg, didn’t you?’ 

“Mister,” said Isidore earnestly, “that's all a mistake. 
They told you wrong. I never quit in my ; 

The large man laughed coarsely. 

“Tell that to the marines!” said he. 

“But, mister ——” 

“Shut up till I get done! You could have won that fight 
in a walk, but you laid down after you had Bill Ladd 
licked—laid down for one measly little poke on the jaw. 
Them that bet on you didn’t get a run for their money. 
The sheriff of this county was one of 'em, sonny, and he 
hasn’t forgot it. He framed up a little surprise party for 
you. You're going to fight on the square to-night, under- 
stand? No stalling and no quitting. If you don’t win 
you'd better be knocked out so cold that it’ll take a doctor 
an hour to bring you to—and the doctor’ll be at the ring- 
side too. Lose this fight, and you'll go to jail for three 


, 


months. Quit, and you'll be with us for six months. 
Sabe?”’ 
“But—but you can’t The words came in a series 


of dry croaks. 

“Oh, yes, I can! Obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Conspiracy to defraud the public.” The man rolled these 
formidable phrases under his tongue with too evident rel- 
ish, and there was a certain grim assurance in his manner 
that strangled argument. “Don’t you tell me what can’t 
be done. You know what happened to Kid Banks, don't 
you? Six months on the rock pile, making little ones out 
of big ones. His lawyers cost him a thousand, and then 
couldn’t do anything for him. He thought he could pull 
off a fake fight in this county. The sheriff is a bad hombre 
When he goes after a crook he gets him good.”” The large 
man felt in his pocket and drew out two shining steel cir- 
clets, which jingled as he handled them. ‘‘ You better win 









to-night, sonny, or " The sharp 
click of the handcuffs completed the 
threat, 

Isidore moistened his lips with his 
tongue 


*‘And—if I win, what?” 


The big man grinned 


‘All off. Bygones will be bygones 
Nothing doing. But if you lose on 
““Mister,”” said Isidore in a husky 


whisper, “I give you my paralyzed word 
of honor I never had the intentions of 
losing this fight!” 

Marcus and Meyer entered the dress- 
ing room together. “‘Callahan is in the 
ring already,’ said Marcus. “‘ Where's 
the bucket and things?” 

The large man turned at the door and 
looked at Mandelbaum. 

“L'll be at the ringside,” said he with 
“Close to your corner.” 
Then he went away. 

“Who was that big stiff?" asked 
Me yer. “Has he got a bet on this fight, 
or something?” 

“No,” said Isidore briefly and un 
happily. “I have.” 

“How much?” demanded Marcus, 
suddenly interested. 

“Six months!” 


significance, 


said Isidore. 


iv 


_— sat in his corner and stared 
at his opponent. For the first time a 
new element had entered his calculations 
Callahan looked hard as pig iron. He 
also had the appearance of physical fit- 
ness, and none of the nervousness to be 
expected in # novice making his initial 
appearance against a seasoned gladiator 
He chatted and laughed with his seconds 
as they laced hid gloves, and not once 
did he so much as glance at the opposite 
corner, These things were not lost on 
Isidore. 

“This guy,” said he with conviction, 
“has been there before. Heain’t worried 
or anything. Maybe I should have 
trained for him.” 

“Ho!” said Marcus. “You can lick 
all these near-fighters without no more 
It is the duty of a second to hearten 
his pring ipal, Isidore glanced along the ropes, and there 


than a clean shave!” 


sure enough was the large man, chatting with a companion 
who wore a neat Vandyke beard and spectacles. 

“The doctor!” thought Isidore. Then bitterly: “They 
ain't leaving me a single out!” 

The principals were presented to the audience, and Cal- 
lahan received a tremendous ovation, to which he responded 
by bobbing his bullet head as he swaggered back to his 
corner. Isidore was hooted unmercifully, his usual recep- 
tion when fighting away from home. Several aspiring 
youths shambled into the ring and were introduced by the 
Master of Ceremonies as desiring to “‘meet the winner,’ 
after which they shook hands formally with Callahan and 
Mandelbaum. An impatient uproar beat down from the 
gallery: 

“Git to business!” 

“Bring on the raw meat!” 

“Hey, Callahan! You know!” 

The Master of Ceremonies waved his pudgy arms over 
his head. 

“Order, please!"’ he bellowed. ‘“‘Must have order!’ 

A bull-necked man shed coat, vest collar and tie, rolled 
up his sleeves and clambered heavily through the ropes 
It was Butch O’Connor, the referee. He strode te the 
middle of the ring and beckoned the fighters to him. Cal 
lahan approached, grinning cheerfully. Isidore’s face wore 
a serious « xpression. He had forgotte n the three hundred 
and sixty dollars 


“Cheer up!”’ bantered Callahan. “The worst is yet to 
come! 

“That's for you to find out!” snapped Isidore venom- 
ous.y 

“The proper spirit! 

He droned through the familiar instructions, gave the 


’commented Butch. “ Listen now! 


customary warnings, and the fighters nodded and returned 
to their corners. Isidore, resting one glove lightly on the 
topmost rope, heard the Master of Ceremonies bawling 
Isidore wa 


the announcement heard, but took no heed 


looking at the big sandy man. The sandy man was show 

ing something to his bearded friend —something which he 

held cupped in both hands Through his fingers Isidor 

caught the glint of bright metal. Both were laughing 

“Let ‘er go!" howled the Master of Ceremonie 
song!"’ said the bell 

Callahan shot out of his corner as if released by a giant 


spring He rushed at Isidore, aimed a savage right up} 
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fer the chin, missed by a matter of inches and floundered 
into a clinch, managing to step on Isidore’s feet as he did so. 
The sheer force of his attack swept Isidore backward 
toward his own corner. 

“Aw, don’t fall all over the ring that way!” he com- 
plained, wriggling free and escaping into open territory. 
. Make a nice cle an fight of it!” 

“T'll clean you!” snarled Callahan, and rushed again. 
Isidore side-stepped neatly, and peppered him with sting- 
ing left jabs, but for all visible effect he might have been 
prodding a brick wall. Callahan bore in close, bent on 
roughing it, and again Isidore jabbed and side-stepped. 
Immediately a shrill voice was uplifted at the ringside: 

“Stay with him, Callahan! Wear him out!” 

Isidore turned his head slightly and his astonished gaze 
fell upom Cricket Cassidy's face, purple with enthusiasm 
and vocal exertion. And the Cricket had said that Calla- 
han was easy, asking nothing for himself but the betting 
privilege! Would he bet on one man and cheer for another? 
Never. Of a sudden Isidore Mandelbaum felt very sick 
indeed, and Callahan was trying to make him sicker, in 
the same place. A glove thudded below Isidore’s floating 
ribs into the unarmored region known as the pit of the 
stomach. 

“Thatta boy!” howled the Cricket. “‘ Downstairs!” 

There was no time to meditate upon this bit of treachery 
or what it might portend. Isidore set himself solidly upon 
his large flat feet and began to fight. Other questions, and 
they swirled in his brain, must wait; Callahan would not. 
So the round ended in a fierce give-and-take in the middle 
of the ring. Isidore, because of his cleverness at evading 
punishment, had a shade the better of it, and the crowd 
whooped joyously at the bell. 

“Hey! Don’t lose your head an’ try to outslug this 
guy!” cautioned Meyer Goldstone. “ Rough stuff—that’s 
his dish! Box him, Izzy, box him!” 

“TI been framed,” grunted Isidore. “‘They jobbed me!” 

“Who jobbed you?” asked Marcus Cohn, busy with a 
towel. 

“Everybody!” said Isidore. 

“Well, don’t lose your head,” 
him. Don’t slug.” 

But Callahan would not box. He insisted on fighting 
with both hands at all times. The pretty art of feinting 
for openings interested him not. When Isidore sought to 
clinch he was jarred loose by a terrific tattoo upon his mid- 
This was hardly beneficial. A young man in 
perfect condition may weather such an attack for a time, 
but Isidore, alas! was not in perfect condition. His habits 
were exemplary, but they did not include the long runs on 
the road which make for endurance or the physical exer- 
cises that strengthen the abdominal muscles. Plainly 
there were only two ways to stop the epigastrial bombard- 
ment: the first was to run; the second, to fight Callahan 
away from close quarters. Isidore remembered the large 
sandy man and chose the latter. 

The last minute of the second round was a thrilling ses- 
sion for the spectators, but this time the honors were with 
ireland. Isidore managed to plant two right hooks on 
Callahan's left eye, almost closing it, but just before the 
bell rang Callahan retaliated with a whizzing uppercut 
that sent Isidore reeling, and his legs played him queer 


warned Meyer. “Box 


section. 





UT of the thirteen original jokes of the world, 

QO exclusive of the six who have seats in tie 

United States Senate, I pluck this one, which 

is number seven—not so much to point an im-moral 
as to adorn this tale: 

“Where ye goin’, Si?”’ 
“Goin’ to taown t’ git drunk—an’, Gosh, how I dread 
it 

Having plucked it and printed it, I hereby revise it to 
this extent: 

“Where ye goin’, Republicans? 

“Goin to Chicago to nominate Hughes—an’, Gosh, how 
we dread it!’ 

Whereupon one of the thirteen original-jokes of the 
world becomes the original joke—not of the Old Guard, 
but on the Old Guard, which makes it more difficult. 

Before proceeding further with these remarks I desire 
to call attention to one thing, which is that, as the old man 
said, they were true at the time of them. These remarks, 
which were remarked immediately after the Republican 
National Committee held its meeting in Washington, were 
at the moment highly and commendably veracious as to 
the Hughes feature of them, as well as in all other respects. 
There is no fear that events may make what is here set 
down--exelusive of the Hughes part of it—anything 
except more ardently authentic as time wears on; but 
it must be understood that these chronicles, as far as 


tricks as he walked to his corner. His brain was whirling, 
but he saw one thing clearly: the sandy man was scowling 
at him and fingering something in his coat pocket. 

“Didn’t see that one!” gasped Isidore, while Marcus 
and Meyer plied towel and ice water desperately. “‘Tough, 
ain’t he?” 

In the other corner Callahan regarded his handlers with 
a lopsided smile. 

“Who d’ hell told me this boy couldn’t hit?” he mum- 
bled thickly. “‘A coupla inches lower down, an’ fa-a-re- 
thee-well. He near tore me roof off!” 

It was in the third round that Isidore ducked into an 
uppercut, blocking it with his nose. To his other troubles 
was added acute pain. After that it became a fight, sans 
art, sans science, sans everything but the spirit that must 
have moved the cave men to combat. Callahan and Man- 
delbaum, two men as unlike as unlike can be, met in the 
middle of the ring and reverted to first principles, but 
instead of clubs and stone hatchets they used their fists, 
while the spectators howled as their shaggy ancestors must 
have howled at the sight of human blood. At such a time 
one sees how easily the veneer of civilization peels off the 
soul of man. 

Callahan forgot everything but the dark, sneering face 
in front of him. Isidore, dazed and shaken, but of superior 
intelligence, remembered but one thing—the sandy man 
with the handcuffs. 

At long intervals each was in his corner, gasping, inco- 
herent, deaf alike to entreaty and advice. It was a real 
fight of the sort seldom seen between professionals these 
days, and for the time the crowd forgot to be partisan. If 
the boys in the gallery did not love Isidore they at least 
respected him for what they called his gameness. After 
each round they looked at each other and said: 

“Well, watta you t’ink of dat, hey?” 

There came a time when darkness enveloped Isidore and 
swallowed him up. One instant he had been standing toe 
to toe with Callahan, fighting like a fury; the next he was 
falling, falling, falling through a bottomless black void. 
After an eternity of oblivion the gloom lifted slightly, and 
Isidore found himself huddled up on his hands and knees, 
underneath the ropes, staring at a red pool on the white 
canvas. As from a great distance he heard a singsong 
voice calling “Six!” 

Nauseated and dizzy, Isidore lifted his eyes from the 
pool, and there below him, at less than arm’s length, was 
a large man with a sandy mustache and steely blue eyes 
that glared up at him from under the brim of a gray som- 
brero. He seemed angry about something; vaguely Isidore 
wondered why. 

The man’s lips moved; Isidore tried to catch the mes- 
sage, but could not. 

The distant voice chanted “Seven!” 

In his benumbed brain an idea began to shape itself: 
Isidore knew only that the large sandy man was the key to 
a tremendous situation in which his future was involved. 
But what was it? Isidore shook his head, hoping that it 
would clear; the sandy man misunderstood the motion. 
He thrust his closed fist out over the ring floor, and as the 
fingers opened Isidore caught a glimpse of silver. Money? 
No, a silver star. The bright flash of the metal struck a 
beam into his muddled brain; memory returned to him. 


HERBERT 


Mr. Hughes is concerned, relate exclusively to the thoughts, 
fears, dreads and dilemmas of the Republican politicians, 
bosses, leaders, and other main men not classified, and 
bear no relation at all to the intents, purposes or perform- 
ances of Mr. Hughes. 

That is to say, Mr. Hughes may at any moment abso- 
lutely refuse to be put in any position wherein he becomes 
either a dread or a deliverance for the Republicans. He 
may declare himself out of it. He may say he will not 
accept if nominated. He may not. That is his affair. My 
affair is to make a record of the politics of the National 
Committee as focused at Washington, which is not with- 
out its contemporaneous interest, no matter whether Mr. 
Hughes speaks or remains silent. If he speaks it is the 
situation as it existed before hespoke. If he remains silent 
it is the situation when the story comes to public view. 
So far as Mr. Hughes is concerned, he is merely a lay figure 
in this narrative. The actors in it are the Old Boys, the 
Guard, guardsters and guarded. Hail to them! They 
never die! They never surrender! They never learn! 
They never will! 

Wherefore, have at it: Nominally, of course, the 
Republican National Committee met in Washington to fix 
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Six months in the county jail! A thousand dollars, and the 
lawyers couldn’t do anything! 

“Eight!” 

“You know what you'll get if you quit!” The sandy 
man was making a megaphone out of his hands. 

A dull roar filled the air. It was the gallery celebrating 
in advance of Callahan's victory. Callahan? Yes, he must 
be somewhere in the vicinity. Isidore Mandelbaum, who 
had never known the true meaning of gameness, heaved a 
sigh that was also a groan and, turning himself about, pre- 
pared to rise. He balanced himself on both hands, waiting, 
and as he waited the last shred of mist cleared from his 
brain. “Nine!” 

Half a second now. Isidore remembered something he 
had heard about Bob Fitzsimmons in his fight with Cor- 
bett—no, not Corbett. It was Hall, at New Orleans. 
Isidore came up slowly, just as the referee’s finger poised 
on the final down stroke that would have marked the end 
of the fight. His open hands dangled at his sides. He 
reeled this way and that, his right arm swaying at his hip. 
His eyes were fixed in a glassy stare; his lower lip drooped 
ludicrously. He was such a pitiable spectacle that Calla- 
han dropped his gloves to laugh. 


Seven minutes later Callahan became aware of a strong 
smell of ammonia and opened his eyes. All about him were 
stern faces and accusing eyes. 

“Wha—wha’s happened?” he muttered. 

“What happened!” cried the man who held the bottle 
of smeiling salts. ‘‘ You thought he was out, but he was 
only stallin’ to get your guard down! He knocked you 
dead in the eighth round—that’s what happened!” 


Vv 


ATRICK TIERNEY sat in the back room of the 

Golden Gate Saloon, alone. The San Francisco con- 
tingent had departed; jubilant, save for a small man in a 
checkered suit and a tall man whose usually somber coun- 
tenance wore an added gloom. 
retired for the night. 

A creaking footfall broke the silence; it was that of a 
large sandy man trying to walk on his toes. 

“Well, Pat,” said he, “I’ve got to hand it to you! It 
worked like a charm. Who would have thought he was as 
game as that, eh?” 

“He had to be,” said Tierney succinctly. He drew out 
a thick roll of bills and counted off a certain sum. 

“You cleaned up, did you?” asked the large man. 

Tierney nodded. 

“Here and across the Bay,” said he. “ Most of it over 
there though.”” He handed some bills to the sandy man, 
who counted them carefully, for he knew Tierney. Then 
he tucked them in one vest pocket, while from the other he 
drew a small silver star and from his coat a pair of hand- 
cuffs. 

“Guess I won’t have any more use for these,” said he. 

“No,” said Tierney, recovering his property. After a 
time he laughed silently, rocking back and forth in his 
chair. 

“The bird didn’t like music any too well,” he chuckled, 
“but between us we found a way to make him sing the 
notes!” 


OSH, HOW THEY DREAD IT! 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


CARTOON 


a date for its forthcoming free and untrammeled 
three cheers!—convention, and to designate a city 
wherein that independent gathering should be held. 
It fixed the date as June seventh next and selected 
Chicago as the city on which the honor of entertaining the 
delegates and others was conferred. It also made some small 
pother about reducing the representation in that conven- 
tion, mainly from the Southern States, which was in the 
interest of economy for candidates, inasmuch as it is now 
provided that there shall be some ninety less of the black- 
and-tan variety of delegates from the South, thus denying 
the loudly heralded Democratic prosperity, in a righteous 
way, by providing for the exercise of that thrift which should 
ever be the watchword of a nation’s guardians and pilots. 
The next Republican National Convention will have some 
few less than a thousand delegates instead of some few 
more, and many of these will be the product of primaries. 

That & about the pro-forma part of it, as enacted in a 
grave and dignified manner in Washington. But there 
were and are many other parts of it, and the whole makes 
up a most interesting view of the under or inner side of 
national politics as played by the Old Guard gentlemen 
who accomplished heroically the nomination of Mr. Taft 
at Chicago in 1912, and who at the same identical moment 
accomplished his historic beating. 

It must be understood, in order to gather the full interior 
lights and shadows of this recital, that the Old Guard 
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gentlemen who put Mr. Taft across in 1912, though not 
usually or especially wise as to the temper of the people, 
had no fatuous ideas at Chicago that Mr. Taft would be 
elected. They did not. They nominated Mr. Taft not 
because they had any more than a platonic affection for 
him, but because they had a fervent love for themselves. 
They lost their election, but they held on to their machine. 
That was the sum of it. They cast Mr. Taft to the raven- 
ing people and they held firmly to the remnants of their 
organization. ‘‘Do you mean to say that Mr. Hilles is to 
be the chairman of the National Committee?” the leader 
of all the leaders was asked after the Taft convention had 
completed its labors. 

“What difference does it make?” he inquired. 

They knew they were beaten. They knew Mr. Wilson 
would be elected because of the defection of the Bull 
Moose. Instantly their thoughts and plans were predicated 
on the next convention and the next nomination—the one 
of 1916, for which the aforesaid preliminaries have been 
arranged; and of that they have been thinking and planning 
ever since. 

They conferred. Some one—name not disclosed—had 
an inspiration. Most of them, of course, had Inspira- 
tion—meaning the copper—but this 
was the other kind. One of them had 


After this sort of thing had been going on for a space the 
Old Guard gentlemen began to tot up. They looked things 
over. They inquired here and there and back and forth as 
to the impressions made by the individuals and the impres- 
sion made by the aggregation. Well, it was discouraging, to 
say the least. The Old Guard gentlemen discovered that 
neither any individual nor the aggregation had made adent, 
so far as the Republican public was concerned. They were 
held to be good, amiable, hard-working boys, and all mem- 
bers of this club; but that was as far as they got or went. 

The Republicans of the United States, as left after “the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds” in the 1912 elec- 
tion, or as since distended by the oozing back of the erring 
brethren who followed the bellow of the Moose in that 
campaign, had a look, made an appraisement, sniffed a 
most contemptuous sniff and shouted “Nothing doing!” 

The old-line, new-line, relined and limicoline populace, 
patriots, proletariat and plainsters would have none of 
them. As our English friends have it, the Republicans out 
in the country were not taking any. This was checked up. 
It was so. It was so-er than so. Nothing deing! 

And while these investigations were in progress a Great 
Truth lighted on the Old Guard gentlemen, clamped itself 





an inspiration, and that inspiration 
was Elihu Root. 

“Root is the lad!” this one said. 
“We can go downtown in New York 
and flash Root on them and they will 
come across. They know Root. So do 
we. We'll make our play with Root.” 

They made it. Within a few weeks 
there burgeoned into print that in- 
teresting Root inflorescence that was 
noted a time back, and Mr. Root be- 
came the floweret of their hopes, polit- 
ical and fundistical. Of course it 
seemed a cinch. There was Root—E. 
Root — well known and well beloved of 
all the producing classes; and what 
more was needed? Strategically noth- 
ing; but actually much. The hideous 
fact of it is that the producers, incited 
to produce because of Mr. Root as pro- 
moted by the Old Guard gentlemen, 
did not produce. They turned deaf, not 
to say dactylogic, ears to the proposi- 
tion. They tightwadded themselves 
into a disconcerting analogy of an 
Indianian of Scotch ancestry, than 
whom no tighter wad exists. They 
would not give up; and there the Old 
Guard gentlemen were, with a fine, 
fruity, Rooty boom on their hands, 
and not a leaf stirring in the direction 
of contributions! 


The More the Merrier 


JYLITICIANS have certain set rules. 
One of the oldest, and the most fa- 
vored in a contingency of this kind, is to 
set up, aid, abet and encourage many 
candidates, in order that no candi- 
date may come with preponderating 
strength. Multiply candidates to di- 
minish opposition to any particular 
candidate. Thus, the word was passed 
that it was a free field and no favorites, 
and that all were welcome to the lists. 
Years ago, before we became so up- 
lifted as we are now, one of the attrac- 
tions at the annual county fair in my 
county was a sweatboard, a gambling 
device whereby it was possible—but 








not probable—to win money by virtue 
of making a small stake and throwing 
the dice. Thin-faced, well-dressed men 


came to town and set up the sweatboard, and the visitors 
to the fair campaigned against them, with dimes and quar- 
ters and dollars, to the great and increasing profit of the 
owners and operators. Each sweatboard had a barker and 
each barker had his line of ballyhoo. The most common 
was this: “Come on, boys! All down! Twenty can play 


as well as one.” 


No comparison is sought, intended or implied; but that 


was the ballyhoo of the Old Guard gentlemen. 


The boys came flocking in—not twenty of them, but 
sufficient. Weread of them and their appearances hither and 
yon. Senator John W. Weeks emerged from New England. 
Former Senator Burton appeared in Ohio; Borah, in Idaho; 
Fairbanks, in Indiana; Cummins, in Iowa; Sherman, in 
Illinois, and so on. Then the Old Guard gentlemen sat back 
and waited while these boys and others gallivanved about 
the country and spoke their little pieces and made their 
little deals for delegates, and endeavored to incite enthusi- 


asm, interest, or even notice, for themselves. 








All Aboard! 


to them, and made them shiver and shake; a Great Truth 
swept down on them and refused to de shooed away—a 
Great Truth, which was and is that the Republicans of 
these United States, not excited over the claims on their 
affections made by these parading protagonists of them- 
selves— Weeks, Fairbanks, Cummins, Sherman, Borah, 
Burton, et al.—not giving them serious heed—did display 
and are displaying a considerable and consternating inter- 
est in Charles Evans Hughes, at present an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 


formerly governor of the state of New York. 


It was devastating. Here the Old Guard gentlemen had 
gone to the pains of setting up all these pins and inviting 
the populace to play in the game, encouraging the boys to 
get in and craftily inciting the Republicans to get in after 
them; and there came bellowing in from all parts of the 
country a cry for Charles Evans Hughes. Now, the secret 
of this was not so much the str ngth of Hughes across the 
It was a sort 


land, but was the weakness of the others 
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of reflex. ‘“‘Pish-tush!" said the Republicans, having 


ra 
look at the campaigners. ‘“‘ These amiable persons will not 
do. About all there is to it, so far as we can see, is Hughes 

He seems more like presidential timber than any of the rest 
of them. What's the matter with Hughes? 

Speaking in terms of the Old Guard gentlemen, the main 
thing the matter with Hughes is that the only person other 
than Hughes in these United States, regularly Republican 
or otherwise, the Old Guard gentlemen would regret more 
to have as President is T. Roosevelt. They do not went 
Hughes to be President. They abhor the thought of it; 
and yet, as the thing lays, and until Mr. Hughes does or 
does not clear the atmosphere, they think of it every time 
they think of politics, which is constantly. Moreover, 
they do not want to nominate Hughes for President. They 
are perfectly content to have Mr. Hughes remain where he 
is, adorning the bench, hirsutely and otherwise. Further 
than that they have no desire to see him go. Nominate 
Hughes, with a chance, as they think, of electing him! Oh, 
torpedoed be the thought, submarined, snagged, and a sharp 
note written about it! 

Still, there is Hughes. There is not the slightest doubt 
that there is a wider sentiment for him in this country 
among Republicans, both standpat and 
coming into the pat, than for any other 
individual or for all other individuals 
combined and coalesced. It may bea 
negativeratherthan a positivestrength, 
but there it is; and those Republicans 
who met in Washington, fixing the date 
for their convention, know it, and 
knowing are afraid. Gosh, how they 
dread it! 


The Old Guard Nervous 


& FOR Mr. Hughes, he rather tes- 
tily took his name off the ballot in 
Nebraska, and it is reported that, not 
long before this was written, he told an 
inquirer of high news-gathering estate 
that in no circumstances would he be 
a candidate or consent to be a nominee 
That public announcement, in final 
terms, May come at any time or may 
not; but, whether or not—the story is 
that Mr. Hughes will make it defi- 
nite in the spring—there is no denying 
that until it does come the strongest 
potential candidate for the Republicans 
is Hughes. And the further fact is that 
the Old Guard gentlemen, thinking to 
have a nice neighborly convention 
which shall tumult a while for favorite 
sons and then be tumulted for the rea! 
favorite, whether he is a son or not, are 
much wrought up. They like Mr. 
Hughes—yes; have a high admiration 
for his many excellent qualities— yes; 
appreciate his remarkable attributes 
of mind and heart—especiaily heart 
yes; but On that but there hangs 
the despair of the wholegang. Dod gast 
it, they may not be able to stop it! 

In a previous article I said that my 
investigations showed me, after a trip 
across the country, that Hughes was 
the strongest man, as a prospective 
candidate, the Republicans have. A 
man who lives in Wisconsin wrote to 
me rebuking me severely for this, say 
ing | was parroting the remarks of 
others, and other dis-nice things. This 
man said he had traveled all over 
Wisconsin, and that there wasn't a 
scintilla—that was his remark— of 
Hughes sentiment. And yet, on the 
day I received the letter the present 
governor of Wisconsin, E. L. Phillip, 
was quoted in the dispatches as saying that Hughes is the 
only candidate for President on whom the Wisconsin Repub- 
licans can unite; which shows that, even in so politically 
homogeneous a state as Wisconsin, there may be differences 
of opinion and information. 

It is so elsewhere. The Old Guard gentlemen are not 
mistaken. They know that, as it stood at the time of their 
meeting in Washington, Mr. Hughes was the one strong 
man, the one good strong man as viewed by the rank and 
file. Now, then, without presuming to know what Mr 
Hughes thinks about all this, there are a few things that 
indicate trends, as the saying is. One is that the Suprem: 
Court of the United States is more fully cognizant of its 
dignity, and its awesomeness, and its finality, and its gen 





eral all-round katishness, than any outsiders or all of 
them 

The Supreme Court of the United States regards itself 
highly, and justly so; and it takes such steps as may be 
necessary to preserve its dignity at the high mark 
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For example, it is the aggregated opinion of the Court 
that its responsibilities are so great, its character so 
immaculate and its prerogatives so tremendous that it 
cannot, even in the slightest way, be partisan, or even 
political, albeit most appointments to it are political in a 
way. and the politicai balance is skillfully and traditionally 
maintained by the appointing powers. The Supreme 
Court does not think it consonant with its traditions, prec- 
edents, dignity or durability to have men coming to it, 
staying a short time and dropping out. It considers an 
appointment to its hench a life task and duty. 

Not so long ago a lawyer appointed to the Court, find- 
ing the work extremely laborious and somewhat distasteful, 
thought of resigning. He was promptly taken in hand by 
his colleagues and shown the error of his desires. He was 
informed that the Supreme Court would not tolerate such 
an action. 

He was there, a member, and there he must remain. 
There could be no hopping in and hopping out merely 
because the work was hard or there were more emolu- 
ments elsewhere. He remained. 

This is cited to show the difficulties in the way of Mr. 
Hughes. He has friends who say the work is congenial, 
and the associations. It would be distinctly bad form for 
him to be even an underneath candidate while on the 
bench; though several of his decisions are cited by politi- 
cians as having trends candidatewise, which is scouted at 
by all who are not politicians and are not constantly dis- 
covering ulterior motives in public men. 

Meantime the Old Guard gentlemen are in quite a stew; 
but they are none the less proceeding along their own lines 
to shape up things for themselves at Chicago. Their plan 
still holds in a way, and, barring the accident of wreck by 
Hughes, that may come. They are going to hold, as will be 
impressed on the people, > wide-open convention. It will 
consist—so the advance notices will say—of uninstructed 
delegates and instructed candidates. The boys will be 
allowed to come and tell about their favorite sons, and a 
pleasant time will be had by all voting for these various 
favorite sons—the instructed candidates—for a time, or 
unti! the game has been framed. Then, out of the welter 





SHING IN 


will come the man they have decided on, and the great 
effort will be made to nominate him. 

The plans of the Old Guard gentlemen are shaped in 
this wise: After sufficient favorite-sonning has been done 
to gratify the ambitions of the sons themselves and give 
them a publicity run for their money and expended effort, 
it will come to be time to combine on some suitable person 
whose nomination will cause no bolts and be generally 
acceptable, and who likewise will not be so far away from 
the control of the Old Guard gentlemen. Of course the 
best-iaid plans of Old Guard gentlemen sometimes blow up 
with a loud noise, and sometimes with a soft noise, and 
sometimes just peter out noiselessly. But, if it can be 
done, the Old Guard gentlemen, realizing their responsi- 
bilities and seeking to confirm them, will reach back behind 
the curtain and produce the man they have had in mind all 
the time, and make a play to nominate him. 

They may win. 

There isn’t any real idea among these Old Guard gentle- 
men that there will be anything to Weeks, or Burton, or 
Borah, or Cummins, or Fairbanks, or Sherman, except 
noise and badges. Of course, if one of these men can show 
a great support, that will be another story; but the Old 
Guard gentlemen, having found that the candidacies of 
these favorite sons has awakened nothing in the breasts of 
the Republicans throughout the country except a senti- 
ment for Hughes, won’t make a try with any of these. 
They will have their few hours or days of show in the 
balloting and then pass on and out. 

The problem is to get the man on whom to concentrate 
finally and decisively. There is a fear that Colonel Roose- 
velt, because of preferential primaries, will come along 
with some delegates. Maybe he will; but there is nothing 
so certain as that the Old Guard gentlemen will go so far as 
riot, murder and the use of poisonous gases to prevent the 
nomination of the Colonel. Furthermore, there is the 
story they circulate that the Colonel thinks the Old Guard 
gentlemen and the Republicans who associate with them 
are not yet sufficiently chastened, and must be beaten once 
again before they are in shape to be molded to suit his pur- 
poses. The Old Guard gentlemen believe this story of the 





NLY superman or gam- 
bling man can wear 
four thousand dollars’ 


worth of real money upon his 
person without radiating a 
certain visible consciousness 
of prosperity. Although the 
skirts of his sedate frock coat 
hid the astonishing bulge in 
Henry Trindel’s trousers 
pocket as he hurried through 
the suburban ioveliness of 
a Clythebourne morning 
toward the eight-three, more 
than one remarked upon the 
unwonted jauntiness of his 
step and wondered at the 
bright and deprecating smile 
that lurked between Henry’s 
sober little side whiskers. 
In the corner seat of the 
club car the skirts fell back. 
Mr. James Merriweather, 
massive friend and next «ioor 
commuter, grinned suddenly 
at Henry Trindel’s bulge and, 
comprehending its nature, 
allowed plain, uncultured 
curiosity to gnaw within him. 
Only last evening Merri- 
weather had watched Henry 
Trindel count an even thou- 
sand dollars from that im- 
possible collection of currency 
and hand them to dum- 
founded Gilda, his exquisite 
wife; but Merriweather, like 
Gilda herself, was in the dark 
as to the source of the wealth. 
The large husband of beau 
tiful Myra Merriweather 
detested incomplece informa- 
tion. He moved closer to the 
small husband of beautiful 
Gilda Trindel, her dearest 
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“Eh? Oh, the money?” 
Henry Trindel answered air- 
ily. “Of course not.” 

Then he gazed dreamily 
from the window of the club 
car and after a brief, unfruit- 
ful pause Mr. Merriweather’s 
low, confidential laugh rip- 
pled pleasantly above the 
rumble of the eight-three. 

‘*Well, we're all alone 
now,” hesaid heartily. “Tell 
me where you won it and 
how—and how much did you 
win, old man? Tell me all 
about it, Trindel.”’ 

Pensively Henry Trindel’s 
slim white hand moved over 
the lump. It was, of course, 
no more nor less than the 
commission upon a contract 
well, if inadvertently, closed 
for Bland & Brackett, Incor- 
porated, whom he had served 
so faithfully these twenty- 
seven years. The same 
blissful thing might have 
happened to anybody, but in 
himself blind luck had picked 
an unlikely spot for landing 
and—Henry had mystified 
them! 

Gilda, Myra, Merri- 
weather, his sudden wealth 
had mystified them all; and 
there was a novelty to that 
sort of thing not lightly to 
be surrendered. 

‘“*Why bother talking 
about money, Merri- 
weather?” he asked artlessly 
and unexpectedly as he stud- 
ied the hurrying landscape. 
“We get plenty of thatin the 
city during the business 








friend, and lowered his voice. 
“T see,” said he, “that no- 
body has taken it from you.” 


“I Was Just Feeling for My Money,’ Heary 
Whispered Apotogetically 


day.” 
“ And still,” said the large 
person, “if this chanced to 
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interior thinking of the Colonel, and I give it on their 
authority —not on his. 

The boys who are out in front now will fall at the liver- 
pool. If they are coming strong when that jump is reached 
the Old Guard gentlemen will see to it that there are a few 
extra rails on the fence, and that the ditch is widened in 
order to make the falls certain. Meantime, the chaps who 
are running behind will be considered. There will be 
Whitman, for example, governor of New York, who is 
again taking a tentative toss at it; and Philander Knox 
always stands waiting at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 
while sundry others are showing in the fog. They will give 
young Jimmie Wadsworth, now Senator from New York, 
a good, hard scrutiny; and they will have a look at this 
one, that one and the other one. 

The dread of Hughes will be there unless Hughes has 
shredded the dread from himself—Hughes, the Great 
Potentiality; but if that is out of the way they will center 
and fasten on another. The Old Guard have heard that 
two rather expert inciters of popular opinion—the Honor- 
able Frank H. Hitchcock, former Postmaster-General, and 
Taft manager in 1908, and the Honorable Frank B 
Kellogg, of Minnesota—are more or less concerned in the 
fostering of this Hughes business. The Old Guard gentle- 
men have heard this and it doesn’t lessen their uneasiness, 
though they all have wondered what had become of Mr. 
Hitchcock. Hughes! Hughes! He’s the man they fear 
will bag them if they don’t watch out! 

But if it isn’t Hughes, then who will it be? Now I am 
writing this in December and the convention will not be 
held until June. What is said here relates to the present 
and not to the future. I do not profess to know what man 
will be the ultimate choice of the Old Guard gentlemen and 
the Chicago convention—nor do they know; but if the 
convention were to be held at the time this is written, and 
the situation were favorable to the maneuverings of the 
Old Guard gentlemen, they would maneuver that con- 
vention in such a way that the nominee would be the 
Honorable Samuel W. McCall, elected in November to be 
governor of Massachusetts. And I may say, in closing, 
they might go farther and do a great deal worse 


By EDGAR FRANKLIN 
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HENRY RALEIGH 


be a get-rich-quick proposition open to one of my means 
and intelligence ———” 

“Oh, it isn’t,"” Henry Trindel said blandly. “‘This was 
something altogether different, you know.” 

With a thoughtful frown and genuine solicitude Mer- 
riweather considered Bland & Brackett’s abbreviated 
seven-thousand-dollar-a-year cashier. Somehow Henry's 
colorless personality had altered tremendously these last 
twenty-four hours! When he should have been perfectly 
obvious, he was deftly evasive; when he should have been 
whispering the thrilling details into Merriweather’s ear 
long before this, he was placidly secretive! And that lump 
was real money, and normally Henry should be clutching 
it with one hand and gazing round furtively while he bit 
the nails from the other. 

“‘Sometimes, Trindel,”’ said Mr. Merriweather with a 
final, tentative prod, “I think you’re a pretty sly dog.” 

“Sometimes,” said Henry Trindel, and there was quite 
pathetic satisfaction in his tone, “I think so myself.” 

Merriweather leaned back and clipped a fresh cigar. 

“You have me guessing, Trindel,” he confessed; “but 
whatever the answer may be, get that stuff into the bank 
before someone comes along to interview you with a black- 
jack. It’s not safe to lug it round that way.” 

Briefly Henry Trindel’s eye wandered to Mr. Merri- 
weather. It was a most puzzling eye this morning. Be- 
neath its outer stratum of new contentment lurked a hint 
of sorrow and a suggestion of pleading, and when they 
parted as usual at the subway station the larger Clythe- 
bourne commuter was quite absorbed in the riddle of the 
new Henry Trindel. 

He was not the same old nervous, penny-guarding 
Henry, so much was certain. In a brain not too much 
given to imagination Mr. Merriweather found an odd, 
amusing impression of a small, smiling butterfly with little, 
black side whiskers, who crawled out of a black diagonal 
cocoon and into an unfamiliar world, likely to wing his 
flight in ways beyond the prediction of man. 

Just where Henry had collected all that wealth was to 
remain a mystery apparently; had Merriweather not 
known him so well he would have been almost inclined to 
suspect that Henry Trindel had looted his employer’s safe. 
But that he was temperamentally unfitted to carry it about 
seemed beyond question. On the edge of the Forty-second- 
Street traffic Mr. Merriweather paused, scowled and filed a 
resolve. He was really rather fond of little Henry, and his 
beloved Myra had been Gilda’s chosen intimate for many 
years. In the interest of their general happiness he would 
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keep an eye on Henry Trindel for a while, the keenest and 
most protecting eye of which he was capable! 

Brackett, himself the whole firm of Bland & Brackett, 
sounded the same note of warning when he welcomed his 
cashier for the day. “‘You look different this morning, 
Henry,” said Brackett. “‘You look cheerful!” 

“I feelso.”” Henry Trindel smiled with strange serenity. 

“Your pants don’t fit,” pursued the firm. “‘That one 
leg is an inch shorter than Huh? Why, you've got 
the pocket stuffed with lunch!” 

“That isn’t lunch,” said Brackett’s invaluable aide. 
“That’s my money.” 

“The five thousand?” 

“Er—most of it.” 

“Well, upon my word!” muttered Mr. Brackett. ““Why 
on earth didn’t you leave it here in the safe overnight? I 
wouldn’t carry round a sum like 
that, Henry. Get it into the bank!” 


“Dear child,”” said Henry Trindel to his little spoon, 
“you know nothing of business.” 

“Was it stocks?” 

“I am unalterably opposed to that sort of gambling, or 
any other.” 

** Just —er— business then?’ 

“‘ Just-—er— business, my love,"’ Henry mocked fondly. 

Gilda contained herself. Second by second sheer won- 
der at her new Henry increased as she studied the unper- 
turbed amusement of his eye; intuition, stimulated by the 
thousand delightful possibilities that seemed to live behind 
the amusement, assured Gilda that at last her Henry's feet 
were upon wealth’s highway. A queer, eager little smile 
came to her lips 

“You're mean!”’ Gilda pouted. “You're not going to 
tell me even one single thing about it?” 





“Yes, I—I mean to do that, of 
course,” said Henry Trindel, but his 
bright smile faded as he pattered to 


his office for the duties of the day. ~ 


It was very odd and quite unlike 
him, but inwardly he resented 
Brackett’s suggestion just as he had 
resented Merriweather’s. In the } 
solitude of his sanctum, with pass 
book before him and bills nicely 
counted and bunched, the pen above 
his deposit slip grew strangely weak 
and reluctant. Henry Trindel 
sighed, recapped his pen, admitted 
that some weird change had taken 
place within him and embarked on 
a hunt for its cause. 

He had not far toseek. The pros- 
pect of parting with that actual 
money was what worried him. 
Crammed into his pocket it had been 
a warming poultice against a starved 
soul, and when through forty-two 
frugal years a soul has known few 
purely personal poultices it is likely 
to yelp a little when one has been 
removed. Gazing at his pass book 
Henry Trindel understood —he 
would not say good-by to all those 
real banknotes just yet. He was | 
known everywhere as a person who | 
never carried more than three or 





four dollars in cash; for another day 
or two the astonishing roll would be 
safe enough in his pocket. 

After that, of course, he would 
bank it and when the opportunity 
appeared invest it profitably; but 
meanwhile there was balm in the feel 
of it and a queer narcotic delight 
that lulled to slumber the eternal 
worry about current expenses. 
Henry Trindel counted his own 
four thousand dollars over again, 
purring happily, and thrust them 
deep in his trousers pocket. 

Riding homeward alone—since 
Merriweather affected the purely 
Wail Street society of the earlier 
commuting trains—the deep peace 
within him grew, for something told 
Henry Trindel that his luck had 





“You've Made Me the Laugh: 
ing Stock ef Everybody 
{ I Know, to Save Money!" 








changed at last, and he was by nature 
a trustful soul and ready to believe. 

And the happiness the change would bring to Gilda! 
Not, of course, that four thousand dollars elevates one to 
the millionaire class, but a fraction of it would provide so 
many of the little odds and ends that Gilda craved. It was 
no fault of pretty Gilda’s that she had not helped him save 
money during these twelve years of their married life. Some 
are born to hoard and scrimp and some to shine. Gilda, 
being of the latter, when henceforth she desired any little 
aids to shining he need not say her nay. 

Curiously or otherwise, the nimble brain beneath Gilda’s 
perfect coiffure had selected much the same paths of 
thought. When the maid had left them to their coffee 
Gilda’s smile across the table might well have brought 
truth bubbling from a Henry less thrilled with the novelty 
of teasing. 

“So now, Henry dear,” said Gilda with a curiosity far 
more acute than Merriweather’s, “tell me all about it! 
How did you get all that money, and how much was there 
in that amazing roll?” 

Henry Trindel merely smiled. Once she nad chided him 
because he did not make a little on the side—like other 
men. And the cold, bald truth has destroyed so many mil- 
lions of happy illusions! 

“Why, I turned a little trick,” Henry smiled quite 
archly. 

“What sort of trick?” 





Mild, delighted merriment shook Henry Trindel. 

“Perhaps just one thing,” said he, “if I think it wise.” 

“Then tell me this: This—this lovely trick, as you call 
it, dear,”’ Gilda hurried on quite breathlessly, “‘is it some- 
thing you’re going to turn again?” 

In her husband’s pocket the thick roll bumped the apron 
of their dining table. It was there; it was real; he had 
earned it! 

Who, remembering Brackett’s unbounded approbation 
of yesterday, could besmirch the future with dull grays? 
Who could say that even to-morrow another contract 
would not appear and beckon him? 

“Why, I don’t know why not, my dear!” Henry said 
briskly. 

Gilda relaxed entrancingly. Her dimpled elbows rested 
upon the table and she beamed pure affection at Henry 
Trindel. 

“I’m so glad!” she said softly. “I knew that you could 
do it, and it’s perfectly fine of you, dear. And Henry?” 
ot le 


“en o” 


Things are different now, aren’t they? 
“In what way?” 

“T mean, we could entertain a little—really entertain, 
not just have three or four people in for dinner. There are 
some lovely families up here that I’m just barely acquainted 
with as yet, and the men would be the very people for you 
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to know, now that you’ve—er—branched out 
give a real musical evening, Henry?” Gilda 
“Why not?” 
“Well, it would cost —quite a little.” 
““How much?” asked Henry Trindel, and his brevity 
was as impressive as his unconcern 


I might 
uggested 


The dainty pink of Gilda’s cheek grew deeper and her 
blue eyes spurkled suddenly. 

“Oh—a lot!” she said readily. “‘Two or three hundred 
dollars for the catering—I'd have Molino up for that, of 
course. And then the palms and the flowers might come 
to as much more. I'd see Miss Atterbury and 
be expensive, Henry!" 

Henry Trindel gazed dotingly upon his adorable Gilda, 
all vivid and aglow with eager anticipation. She was pro- 
posing that they spend what would have been a small for- 
tune yesterday, of course; yet it 
seemed to render her vastly happy 

*“*Have your musical evening, 
child!’ escaped Henry Trindel 

Audibly Gilda caught her breath 

““No—no matter what it costs?” 
she asked with difficulty 

Even under the spell of four thou- 
sand dollars one does not imme- 
diately shake off all the caution of a 
lifetime. Henry Trindel’s mild eyes 
widened slightly and he cleared his 
throat. 

“Why— within reason, of course 
yes, I think so,” he said less mag 
nificently. “‘Within reason, no 
matter what it costs." 

“You darling!” breathed Gilda, 
all full of simple gratitude. 

Through a long, ecstatic minute 
the clock ticked cheerily. 

“Did you deposit it with our reg- 
ular account?” Gilda asked quite 
irrelevantly. 

“No, it is still in my pocket, 
Henry Trindel confessed. 

Gilda sat bolt upright. 

“Your pocket!" she exclaimed 
“ All that money?” 

“It is quite safe.” 

“TI know, dear, but—but it is so 
unlike you!” Gilda murmured, and 
sudden, utter perplexity drew her 
pretty brows together. “I—why, I 
was wondering this morning if stop- 
ping first at the bank had made you 
late at the office.” 

Deep in a pleasant dream of his 
own, Henry merely smiled absently 
at his little spoon and forbore com- 
ment. Between the pretty brows a 
definite line appeared. Gilda, for 
getting musical evenings for severa! 
seconds, grew really concerned about 
the Henry who could actually smile 
at the risk of—oh, thousands upon 
thousands of dollars—in an open 
pocket. There was no reassuring 
quality in that new smile; it was, in 
fact, not even convincing. 

“You're joking, of course?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Eh? Does that look likea joke?” 
chuckled Henry Trindel as loving, 
widespread fingers held his wealth 
aloft! 

“Henry dear!” Gilda said very earnestly. “Please put 
that away—someone might be at the window! And 
to-morrow morning, the very first thing, deposit it!” 

There was a familiar ring in her voice—not a note of 
actual command, of course, but a ring that demanded 
attention. Henry Trindel’s jocularity hurried away from 
there and the money returned to his pocket 

“*I—I mean to do that, of course,”” he muttered 

Yet it is noteworthy that on Sunday morning Merri 
weather, rambling rubber-soled, surprised Henry Trindel 
The Bland & Brackett cashier was seated beneath a thick 
bush at the foot of his garden, whistling a tune and count 
ing over hisfortune. Merriweather spoke with most unusual 
sharpness. 

“Say! 
pocket?” 

Henry Trindel, having started violently and all but 
cringed for a moment, chose to be defiant. 

“Has anyone a better right?”’ he demanded. 

“Maybe not,” said Mr. Merriweather; “but no pre 
sumably sane man has any license to lug round a baby 
fortune as if it was an old handkerchief. You'll lose that!” 

“I have been handling several millions of dollars a year 
for many years without losing one cent,”’ the cashier stated 

“ All right, Trindel, but this is plain, plumb foolish,”’ the 
large gentleman said more gently. “I wish you'd slap that 


it would 


” 





Are you still toting that stuff round in your 
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stuff into the bank before 
omething happens toit, It’s 
getting on my nerves.” 

He was right, of course. 
After a moment, Henry Trin- 
del nodded unenthusiastic 
assent 

“I mean to—to bank it, of 
course, Merriweather,” said 
he. ‘*To-meorrow.” 


About six o'clock it became 
quite apparent to Heary 
lrindel that the subdued ex- 
citement and bustle of the 
ast week or two were bearing 
full fruit. For one thing, he 
had dined ail alone in the 
pantry, from a tray thrust at 
him by the perspiring cook. 
Che dining room had quite 
leat itsidentity. The massive 
ideboard had deserted its 
post and was filling the pan- 
try with its bulk, and Gilda’s 
beautiful piano had taken the 
ideboard’s place. There was 
foliage in the dining room, 
too, tons of it, oceans of it! 
and the chairs of the drawing 
room, augmented by a dozen 
or two Henry could not recall 
having seen before, were 
spread about in artistic little 
groups 

3ut of Gilda herself there 
was no sign at all, although 








musical pair and how she had 
persuaded them to come out 
here. Henry Trindel’s busi- 
ness in daylight hours was the 
tending of Bland & Brackett’s 
cash; evenings he gave to the 
market or Dickens. 

Quite inconspicuously Mr. 
Merriweather detached him- 
self from the ladies, took 
Henry Trindel’s arm and, 
with a twitch, piloted him to 
the so-called den. 

“Trindel,” he said rapidly 
and solemnly, “I’ve no idea 
of butting in, but a blind 
baby could see that you 
haven’tanidea of what you're 
up against here and I want to 
warn you. I don’t know much 
about these things, but I do 
know that this has been a bum 
season for musical people 
and that that Atterbury is 
the worst she-shark that 
ever ——” 

Here he ceased speaking 
quite suddenly, for Gilda her- 
self had entered and with her 
the impressive Atterbury 
lady, and if Gilda looked tired 
the Atterbury lady did not. 
To Henry, quarter-warned, 
there was something threat- 
ening in her smile, yet her 
voice was dulcet as she said: 








he sought her rather bewil- 

deredly when the cook had 

snatched away his tray. Gilda, as it chanced, was upstairs 
with the perfect maid, working her way into a creamy 
creation for which the bill would come in on the first 
because this was the night! 

This was the evening of Gilda’s first real entertaining, 
ind a thin film of tears came to Henry’s gentle eyes as he 
looked about and thought of all the excited, childlike pleas- 
ire she had taken in her preparations. He wished that she 
had gone even farther and procured absolutely everything 
uggested by her fertile mind; Henry Trindel nodded and 
honestly wished that, if necessary, she had spent another 
hundred dollars! 

Here the perfect maid tapped his arm smartly and 
informed him of madame’s message, to the effect that he 
had just fifteen minutes in which to dress. He hurried 
upstairs obediently, paused to exchange a playful word or 
two with Gilda, discovered that both she and the hair- 
dresser were on the verge of tears about something, and 
fled 

<fter which, when Gilda, sparkling and exquisite, had 
led him below, events in general took to parading as in a 
nightmare fog before the nominal head of the household. 
There was a Miss Atterbury waiting, when finally they 
rushed to the festive region below—a handsome, command- 
ing woman of early middle age in the most insufficient 
gown Henry Trindel had ever studied at close range. 
Instinctively he feared her; but she gushed over Gilda, 
and Gilda seemed glad to have her with them this evening. 
There was a thin little Italian girl, an electric person whose 
black eyes snapped and whose nervous fingers wandered 
incessantly over her violin; the Atterbury lady addressed 
her as ‘‘ Pagini.” She led up a thickset, mighty man, too, 
with the cheekbones of a prize fighter and the mane of a lion, 
murmured something in an awed tone about “ Wodzinski, 
Mr. Trindel,”’ and smiled benevolently as the ferocious 
creature mumbled at Henry and crushed his right hand in 
a chrome-steel grip. 

Cars were tooting in front of the house now and people 
arriving — pleasantiy familiar people most of them, Henry 
noted, but every last one dressed as if he or she had stepped 
out of a society drama. As a regular topnotch collection 
of fashionables they measured up to or even beyond the 

tandard, and for no earthly reason they sent queer little 
thrills of fright through Henry’s dream-state as he tried 
to greet them with formal, dignified ease and at the same 
time to keep the unaccountable drop of perspiration shaken 
from the end of his nose. 

Presently, however, they all seemed to be there and 
Gilda had drifted into their midst. Henry Trindel moved 
isconspicuously to the side bay window and was rather 
astonished to find Mr. Merriweather, looking bored, 
camped in the shadows. Merriweather gritned strangely 
it Henry and.summed up with: 

“Some gathering, Trindel. Gilda’s a wonder!” 

“Isn't she?" Gilda’s husband said thinly. 

Then he sighed shakily and smiled and fumbled behind 
him 

“Lost your handkerchief, Trindel?"’ Mr. Merriweather 
asked 


“My Money's Gone! Nearly All My Money's Gone!" 


“IT was just feeling for my money,” Henry whispered 
apologetically. ‘‘I didn’t want to leave it upstairs in my 
other trousers.” 

“Not the big bundle, Trindel?” 

““Why—er—yes,” his host said apologetically. 

“Well, I'll be ——” Mr. Merriweather began, and 
thought better of it, for his eye wandered across the throng 
and he asked suddenly: “Isn’t that Mary Atterbury?” 

“T don’t know her first name.” 

“Then that is Wodzinski!” said Mr. Merriweather, 
and the gaze he turned upon Henry Trindel’s profile was 
all blank amazement. “No wonder Myra wouldn’t tell 
me a word about the plans, the little monkey! I—did 
Gilda get him or did Atterbury bring him?” 

“The fellow with all the hair? I fancy Miss Atterbury 
brought him,” the master of the house said innocently and 
without concern. “I’m pretty sure Gilda doesn’t know 
him; she never mentioned anyone with a name like that.” 

“And I knew that it was Pagini the second I laid eyes on 
her!" Merriweather breathed excitedly. ‘ Pagini!” 

**T imagine she plays the fiddle,”” Henry Trindel smiled. 

“T imagine, Henry, that she does,” the large gentleman 
agreed, and this time his voice seemed to choke up strangely. 
“T —— Well, my Lord!” gasped he. 

For the moment the master of the house was quite 
absorbed in watching the hairy person with the Polish 
name, who strode down upon the piano and smiled at a 
flutter of applause. At his side Mr. Merriweather looked 
down upon Henry Trindel. He scowled, did Mr. Merri- 
weather, and then, looking round almost wildly, scowled 
at the distant, perfect back of his hostess. With a jerk his 
attention returned to Henry Trindel. 

“Say!” he said energetically. 

Atmosphere was percolating fast into Henry Trindel. 
He glanced up at his huge friend with a little hauteur. 

“Yes, old chap?” he murmured. 

“Have you made definite arrangements with —— 

“Psst!” Henry Trindel whispered reprovingly. “I 
think he’s going to play.” 

Mr. Merriweather’s jaw dropped. There was a crash of 
sound as the stranger sought to break out the keyboard of 
the piano and, it being a substantially built instrument, 
failed. Henry Trindel held up a small white finger, demand- 
ing silence, and turned his polite attention toward the 
sound. Mr. Merriweather’s breath left him with a puff 
and he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, damn it! It’s none of my business!” he stated 
as a second terrific crash came from the piano. 


” 


The lights had not fled and the garlands were not dead, 
for there had been no garlands in the first place, but the 
last of the motors had chugged from the curb and Gilda’s 
evening was over. The Pole had played his piano, the 
little Italian girl had played her violin, and the utter delight 
of the throng testified to Gilda’s triumph as a planner of 
pleasant little evenings. Admiration that was mostly awe 
possessed Henry Trindel as he watched her now, chatting 
with Myra Merriweather, all that remained of their guests, 
and wondered where on earth she had ever discovered that 


“‘Aren’t you pleased, Mr. 
Trindel? It was such a per- 
fect success!” 

Henry stared frankly. ‘‘Why, yes, of course,” said he. 

“There wasn’t a single flaw!’’ Gilda breathed. 

“Was there, dear?” radiated the Atterbury lady. “I’ve 
never had an evening go so smoothly.” 

Followed a small, curiously uncomfortable little pause. 
The Atterbury lady looked straight at Henry Trindel 
straight and significantly, as if she expected him to say 
or do something. Henry merely flushed. The Atterbury 
lady, suddenly, without warning, took on the strangest re- 
semblance to Storer—Bland & Brackett’s head salesman 
when about to go in pursuit of a difficult order. Not that 
she herself looked at all like Storer, but there was some- 
thing in the way her chin came forward, something slightly 
harder in her eye, which startled Henry Trindel more than 
a little. Still it did not startle him nearly so much as her 
words. Large, handsome Miss Atterbury smiled and said 
playfully: 

“So if your check for twenty-four hundred dollars is 
ready, Mr. Trindel, I'll run along home !” 

Three beats Henry Trindel’s heart omitted completely. 
When the time arrived for the fourth the organ resumed 
operations with a thud that all but lifted the top of his head. 
Full half a minute he stood quite motionless before it 
dawned upon him that this was all some silly joke. His 
frightened eyes darted hopefully at Gilda; they were no 
less frightened when they darted away again, for Gildastood 
as a beautiful statue, unsmiling and looking over Henry 
Trindel’s head. Theeyessought Merriweather, close beside 
him, and found that large gentleman staring at the ceiling 
and humming to himself. They returned to Miss Atter- 
bury, and abruptly Henry Trindel’s pulses throbbed plain, 
overwhelming terror. 

She meant it! 

“Did you say—did you say ——”’ he faltered. 

“Twenty-four hundred dollars, Mr. Trindel,”’ Miss 
Atterbury said with ominous sweetness. “‘Cash, you 
know. That was the arrangement.” 

Henry Trindel grasped the chair beside him and ceased 
swaying. 

“What for?” he gasped. 

“For the artists, of course,”” Miss Atterbury said. 

She glanced annoyedly at Gilda, who saw nothing just 
now but the space beyond her Henry. Henry’s own wild 
eyes would not leave the Atterbury lady. A violent shud- 
der ran through him as he croaked rather melodramat- 
ically: 

“Well, who—who are you?” 

Merriweather came in blithely enough: 

“Miss Atterbury is the agent who booked the whole 
show and attended to it, Henry. She does that sort of 
thing and does it well. Good night, old man. Good night, 
Mrs. T. Glorious time! We'll have to be going now. Is 
Myra out there? All right. Good night, everybody.” 

“ Merriweather!” Henry Trindel cried brokenly. 

But the large, reassuring presence had deserted him. 
The master of the house leaned more heavily on his chair, 
frankly panting, and Gilda broke another uncomfortable 
silence very crisply. 


“Henry dear!"’ shesaid. ‘‘ Miss Atterbury is waiting! 
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“T—I know,” said Henry Trindel. “You see, I didn’t — 
didn’t know that you were going to hire anyone to play. I 
thought that— isn’t that a terrible price to— to pay them?” 

“It is a very modest price, Mr. Trindel,” the large lady 
said swiftly and very firmly. “It is almost impossible to 
get Wodzinski for fifteen hundred these days, but I man- 
aged to cut another hundred from that. And this season 
they’ve spoiled Pagini until she refuses to look at anything 
less than a thousand dollars.” 

Again Henry Trindel looked at his wife. He was icy 
cold now, but almost calm. 

“Did you agree to pay her twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars?”’ he asked thickly. 

“Of course,” Gilda said quietly. 

The vital fires were sinking lower and lower in Henry 
Trindel. His knees were trembling now, his throat con- 
tracting. Presently he would die—but game. 

“Very well!”’ he said, and reached for his back pocket. 

The spell had broken; his peculiar, aureate dream was 
over now! When that twenty-four hundred had been sub- 
tracted from his bank roll it would no longer—as Merri- 
weather so vulgarly put it—choke a cow. Five minutes 
hence it would choke nothing more formidable than a 
young fox terrier; and when the rest of the evening’s bills 
had been settled that :inlucky collection of banknotes would 
never choke an anzmic mouse! 

Numbly, Henry Trindel fumbled on and on, and as he 
fumbled his cheeks blanched suddenly and his mouth hung 
wide open. He gripped his coat tails and turned about, 
seeking to look behind himself. He flourished a litue hand- 
ful of loose gold certificates and dug on through pockets 
with his free fingers; and then Henry Trindel’s voice rose 
suddenly, as the voice of a lost soul: 

““My money’s gone! Nearly all my money’s gone!” 

“T should prefer your check in any case,” Miss Atterbury 
smiled evenly. 

“What good is my check when I haven't a twenty- 
four-hundred-dollar balance?"’ Henry Trindel demanded 
insanely. 

“You cannot mean the Atterbury lady began, 
and her words were wafted on the winds of a bitter winter. 
- “T had it when he began to play! I know I had it, 
because I felt for it and it was there! I had it because “i 
Here Henry Trindel paused as he caught the frozen horror 
in Gilda’s eye, noted the deathlike pallor of her cheek and 
in some measure gripped himself. “‘ Now I haven't it!”’ he 
concluded limply. 

And he backed a step or two, for the Atterbury person 
was looking straight through him. 

“Mr. Trindel,”’ she said incisively, “I have been in this 
business for several years and I have seen many—er 
strange things. This is all quite spectacular and I’m sure 
that Mrs. Trindel has no partin it, but lam not impressed.” 

“Do you mean that I’m trying deliberately to avoid 
paying you?’”’ 
Henry gasped. 
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glanced sharply at Gilda, who had turned away with bowed 
head and shoulders quivering. An instant only her eyes 
rested upon the hostess of the evening; with an impercep- 
tible shrug she whisked them back to Henry Trindel. 
Immediately it became apparent that as a maker of 
business decisions he was not alone in the den. 

“Mr. Trindel,” said Miss Atterbury, and her voice 
trembled fury barely suppressed, “this is all beyond me 
in one way and not at all beyond me in another. Your 
check for sixteen hundred dollars will be in my hands before 
noon of day after to-morrow or I shall take whatever 
measures may be necessary to secure it!” 

Whereupon she swirled away from Henry Trindel, and 
a second or so later he saw her snatch a wrap from the per- 
fect maid and swirl on out into the velvet calm of a Clythe- 
bourne night. He heard her heels click down the concrete 
path, and then for a time he quite forgot the Atterbury 
lady, for across the den a creamy huddle was moaning: 

“Oh, I wish that I could die! I wish that I could die!” 

“Die?” choked Henry Trindel. “Why ‘ 

“And even if you pay her to-morrow it will come out! 
Such things always do. Always! Always!” said a voice 
from the realm of torment. 

“Gilda!” Henry Trindel protested heartbrokenly 
“How can I pay her to-morrow when somebody has + 

“How much money were you carrying?” Gilda de- 
manded, turning suddenly, disconcertingly upon him. 

“Over four thousand dollars!"’ said another voice from 
the realm of torment, cracking shrilly. 

“‘ And you lost part of it?’’ Gilda panted. “Only part?” 

“Thirty-two or three - d 

“Henry!” his wife cried fiercely. “Is that the truth? 
Is it? Is it the truth?” 

“Can you believe that I'd lie about it?” 

“You might, if you thought it possible to save some of 
your wretched money!” Gilda cried with ghastly candor. 
“T couldn't have believed that three months ago, but 
now ” She gave way completely and sobbed for a 
minute or more, “And you told me to give it! You said 
that I might, no matter what it cost, and I supposed that 
you had taken up some outside line that was so profitable 
you dared not even tell me about it and Again she 
stopped, and this time her dry eyes blazed at unlucky 
Henry Trindel. “‘ How could I know that you were capable 
of a thing like that? How could I ever suspect it?” 

“How could I know that one of your guests was going 
to pick my pocket?”’ Henry Trindel asked wildly. “That's 
what happened! Some of your friends needed the money.” 

This apparently was his final error of the evening. As 
he recoiled before her sudden scream, Henry noted that the 
perfect maid had entered and led away her broken mistress. 


All untasted, an excellent breakfast lay between stricken 
Henry Trindel and his stricken wife. Beneath his eyes were 





“The artists are 
waiting in my car,” 
Miss Atterbury 
said simply. ‘“‘I 
abhor this sort of 
thing, you know, 
but Mrs. Trindel 
will tell you that 
everything was 
planned ona 
strictly cash 
basis.” 

Not for nothing 
had Henry Trindel 
passed twenty- 
seven years with 
Brackett, maker 
of firm and final 
business decisions. 

“T am sorry,” 
he said thinly. 
“Here, mercifully, 
is eight hundred 
dollars, all that 
seems to be left. 
If you will take 
that I will pay 
you the rest as 
soon as possible.”’ 

“To-morrow?” 

Henry Trindel 
reeled slightly. 

‘*Before the 
year is out, I sin- 
cerely trust,” he 
said earnestly. 

He extended 
the pathetic rem- 
nant of his wealth, 
and the imposing 








Atterbury lady 
accepted it and 
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deep black circles and hesighed frequently. Beneath Gilda’ 
eyes were deeper circles and she sighed more fre : 
By no stretch of the imagination could it have been called 
a pleasant, snappy meal 

“Are you sure it didn’t slip from your pocket?” Gilda 
asked for the twentieth time 

Henry Trindel's was the dead, monotonous voice of a 
man exhausted by long illness 

“T have been hunting for it all night and there isn't even 
a sign of it,” he said It couldn't have fallen out anyway, 
because I put a safety pin through the pocket just above 
it, and I found that in the sweepings this morning. I know 


’ 


it was the same pin because the point was bent." 


Here he sighed again, nov once but thrice; for Gilda’s 
eyes had flashed at him and dropped as swiftly to her 
untouched plate, and there was in them a light which it 
had never been his misfortune to see before this dreadful 
morning —a deep, sullen light all full of distrust. To under- 
stand its full significance needed no extended analysis — in 
her heart it was Gilda’s belief that Henry Trindel lied! 

His dreary tone continued: 

“I have been thinking, Gilda, and there is only one thing 
to do.” 

“What?” Gilda asked shortly. 

“We will either move from here altogether, or let the 
servants go and cut all our other expenses in two for the 
next six months at least,”’ droned Henry, and dared not 
watch his Gilda’s start or the sudden heaving of her bosom 
“I will go to Brackett this morning, explain everything 
and ask him to advance me sixteen hundred dollars. If he 
will consent I can draw half my salary for the next half 
year and credit the balance to the loan. Perhaps, if you 
wish to stay here, we could rent the upper part of the house 
to desirable tenants. And another thing that occurs to 
me,”’ Henry smiled forlornly, “is that we would save a good 
deal by taking our dinners at the little restaurant dewn by 
the station, Gilda. I have heard that their twenty-five- 
cent dinner is excellent and 4 

“Oh!” said Gilda Trindel, and in the monosyllable 
vibrated a lifetime of torture. 

Again her sullen eyes snapped briefly at Henry Trindel 
and Henry terminated his discourse with a faint wheez 
and then, since he dared not look further at Gilda, his 
weary eyes wandered to the doorway behind her and Henry 
Trindel started. 

For a moment he fancied that their perfect maid also 
had gone mad. She stood in the shadows of the corridor 
beckoning to Henry Trindel with an imperative finger; 
and though he squinted incredulously at first, the gesture 
was repeated, plainly a secret and private summons for 
himself. He rose, mumbling his excuses and receiving not 
so much as a sullen glare in return. The maid, with a 
significant nod, tiptoed away toward the open front door 
of the tottering home, and there upon the veranda Henry 
Trindel found Mr. 
Merriweather 

The big man 
grinned broadly, 
albeit rather fear 
fully, at the little 
one and came very 
close. 

“Trindel,” he 
whispered aston- 
ishingly, “here's 
your roll!” 

**What? 
gasped Henry 
Trindel, as the 
familiar lump slid 
into his pocket 

Nervous merri 
ment shook Mr 
Merriweather for 
a moment. ‘ 

“ Trindel, it wa 
a devil of a thing 
to do and I did it 


on the impulse of 





the moment, and 
| ul you re sore | 
apologize,” mid 
he. “But upen 
| my soul, I couldn't 
see you trimmed 
| like that! I tried 
to get about haif 
| and save that for 
you, but it is pos 
sible that I got 
more than half 
You-—you 
were the one 


who ” clucked 
in Henry Trindel’s 
throat 


Continued on 
Page 34 
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HEN Bill woke next morn- 
ing it was ten o'clock; and 
his first emotion, on a day 


that was to be crowded with emo- 
tions of various kinds, was one of 
shame. The desire to do the fitting thing is 
innate in man, and it struck Bill, as he hurried 
through his toilet, that he must be a shallow, 
coarse-fibered sort of person, lacking in the 
finer feelings, not to have passed a sleepless 
night. There was something revolting in the 
thought that, in circumstances which would 
have made sleep an impossibility for most men, 
he had slept like a log. He did not do himself 
the justice to recollect that he had had a singu- 
larly strenuous day, and that it is Nature’s 
business, which she performs quietly and un- 
romantically, to send sleep to tired men regard- 
less of their private feelings; and it was in a 
mood of dissatisfaction with the quality of his 
soul that he left his room. 

He had a generai feeling that he was not much 
of a chap and that when he died—which he 
trusted would be shortly—the world would be 
well rid of him. He felt humble and depressed 
and hopeless. 

Elizabeth met him in the passage. At the 
age of eleven or thereabout women acquire a 
poise and an ability to handle difficult situations 
which a man, if he is lucky, manages to achieve 
somewhere in the later seventies. Except for 
a pallor strange to her face and a drawn look 
about the eyes there was nothing to show that 
all was not for the best with Elizabeth in a best 
of all possible worlds. If she did not look jaunty 
she at least looked composed. She greeted 
Bill with a smile 

“I didn’t wake you. I thought I would let 
you sleep on.” 

The words had the effect of lending an addi- 
tional clarity and firmness of outline to the 
picture of himself which Bill had already drawn 
in his mind—-of a soulless creature sunk in 
hoggish slumber. 

“We've had breakfast. Nutty has gone for 
a walk. Isn’t he wonderful nowadays? I’ve 
kept your breakfast warm for you.” 

Bill protested. He might be capable of sleep, 
but he was, not going to sink to food. 

“Not for me, thanks,” he said hollowly. 

“Come along.” 

“ Honestly 

“Come along.” 


He followed her meekly. 
' 


How grimly prac- 
tical women were! They let nothing interfere 
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Nutty by this time, so you won’t 
be surprised at the way he went 
about it. He borrowed a hundred 
dollars from the man at the drug 
store on the security of that letter, 





The Spectacte of 


Natty in His 


Anguish Did Not 


Touch Elizabeth 


] and then—I suppose it seemed so easy that it 
struck him as a pity to let the opportunity 
slip—he did the same thing with four other 
tradesmen. Nutty’s so odd that I don’t know 
even now whether it ever occurred to him 
that he was obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses; but the poor tradesmen hadn’t any 
doubt about it at all. They compared notes 
and found what had happened, and last night, 
while we were in the woods, one of them came 
here and called Nutty a good many names and 
threatened him with the penitentiary. 

“You can imagine how delighted Nutty was 
when I came in and told him that I was en- 
gaged to you. In his curious way he took it 
for granted that I had heard about his financial 
operations, and was doing it entirely for his 
sake, to get him out of his fix. And while I 
was trying to put him right on that point he 
began to console me. You see, Nutty looks on 
you as the enemy of the family, and it didn’t 
strike him that it was possible that I didn’t look 
on you in that light too. So, after being de- 
lighted for a while, he very sweetly thought 
that he ought to cheer me up and point out 
some of the compensations of marriage with 
you. And—— Well, that was what you heard. 
There you have the full explanation. You 
can’t possibly believe it.”’ 

She broke off and began to drum her fingers 
on the table. And as she did so there came to 
Bill a sudden relief from all the doubts and 
black thoughts that had tortured him. Eliza- 
beth was straight. Whatever appearances 
might seem to suggest, nothing could convince 
him that she was playing an underhand game. 
It was as if something evil had gone out of 
him. He felt lighter, cleaner. He could breathe. 

“T do believe it,” he said. “I believe every 
word you say.” 

She shook her head. 

“You can’t in the face of the evidence.” 

“T believe it.” 

“No. You may persuade yourself for the 
moment that you do, but after a while you will 
have to go by the evidence. You won't be able 
to help yourself. You haven’t realized what a 
crushing thing evidence is. You have to gc 
by it against your will. You see, evidence is 
the only guide. You don’t know that I am 








with the essentials of life. It seemed all 
wrong. Nevertheless, he breakfasted well and 
rratefully, Elizabeth watching him in silence across the table. 

“Finished?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, Bill, I’ve slept on it. Things are in rather a 
muddle, aren't they! I think I had better begin by explain- 
ing what led up to those words you heard Nutty say last 
night. Won't you smoke?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“You'll feel better if you do.” 

‘T couldn't.” 

A bee had flown in through the open window. She fol- 
lowed it with her eye as it blundered about the room, It 
flew out again into the sunshine, She turned to Bill again. 

“They were supposed to be words of consolation,” 
she said 

Bill said nothing. 

“Nutty, you see, has his own peculiar way of looking at 
things, and it didn’t occur to him that I might have prom- 
ised to marry you because I loved you. He took it for 
granted that I had done it to save the Boyd home. He has 
been very anxious from the first that I should marry you. 
I think that that must have been why he asked you down 
here. He found out in New York, you know, who you were. 
Someone you met at supper recognized you, and told Nutty. 
So, as far as that is concerned, the girl you were speaking 
to at the gate last night was right.” 

He started. 

“You heard her?” 

“T couldn't help it. She meant me to hear. She was 
raising her voice quite unnecessarily if she did not mean to 
include me in the conversation. I had gone in to find 
Nutty and he was out, and I was coming back to you. 
That's how | was there. You didn’t see me because your 
back was turned. She saw me.” 


Bill met her eyes. ‘You don’t ask who she was?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter who she was. It’s what she said that 
matters. She said that we knew you were Lord Dawlish.” 

“Did you know?” 

“Nutty told me two or three days ago.” Her voice 
shook and a flush came into her face. “You probably 
won't believe it, but the news made absolutely no differ- 
ence to me one way or the other. I had always imagined 
Lord Dawlish as a treacherous, adventurer sort of man, 
because I couldn’t see how a man who was not like that 
could have persuaded Uncle Ira to leave him his money. 
But after knowing you even for this short time, I knew you 
were quite the opposite of that, and I remembered that 
the first thing you had done on coming into the money had 
been to offer me half, so the information that you were the 
Lord Dawlish whom I had been hating did not affect me. 
And the fact that you were rich and I was poor did not 
affect me either. I loved you, and that was all J cared 
about. If all this had not happened everything would 
have been all right. But, you see, nine-tenths of what that 
girl said to you was so perfectly true that it is humanly 
impossible for you not to believe the other tenth, which 
wasn’t. And then, to clinch it, you hear Nutty consoling 
me. That brings me back to Nutty.” 

“Let me tell you about Nutty first. I said that he had 
always been anxious that I should marry you. Something 
happened last night to increase his anxiety. I have often 
wondered how he managed to get enough money to enable 
him to spend three days in New York, and last night he 
told me. He came in just after I had got back to the house 
after leaving you and that girl, and he was very scared. It 
seems that when the letter from the London lawyer came 
telling him that he had been left a hundred dollars, he got 
the idea of raising money on the strength of it. You know 


speaking the truth, you just feel it. You're 
trusting your heart and not your head. The 
head must win in the end. You might go on believing for a 
time, but sooner or later you would be bound to begin to 
doubt and worry and torment yourself. You couldn’t 
fight against the evidence, when once your instinct—or 
whatever it is that tells you that I am speaking the truth 
had begun to weaken. And it would weaken. Think what 
it would have to be fighting all the time. Think of the case 
your intelligence would be making out, day after day, till 
it crushed you. It’s impossible that you could keep your- 
self from docketing the evidence and arranging it and 
absorbing it. Think! Consider what you know are actual 
facts! Nutty invites you down here, knowing that you 
are Lord Dawlish. All you know about my attitude 
toward Lord Dawlish is what I told you on the first 
morning of your visit. I told youI hated him. Yet, know- 
ing you are Lord Dawlish, I become engaged to you. 
Directly afterward you hear Nutty consoling me as if I 
were marrying you against my will. Isn’t that an abso- 
lutely fair statement of what has happened? How could 
you go on believing me with all that against you?” 

“I know you're straight. You couldn’t do anything 
crooked.” 

“The evidence proves that I did.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Not now.” 

“Never.” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s dear of you, Bill, but you’re promising an impossi- 
bility. And just because it’s impossible, and because I 
love you too much to face what would be bound to happen, 
I’m going to send you away.” 

“Send me away!” 

“Yes. It’s going to hurt. You don’t know how it’s 
going to hurt, Bill; but it’s the only thing to do. I love you 
too much to live with you for the rest of my life wondering 
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all the time whether you still believed or whether the 
weight of the evidence had crushed out that tiny little 
spark of intuition which is all that makes you believe me 
now. You could never know the truth for certain, you 
see —that’s the horror of it; and sometimes you would be 
able to make yourself believe, but more often, in spite of 
all you could do, you would doubt. It would poison both 
our lives. Little things would happen, insignificant in 
themselves, which would become tremendously important 
just because they added a little bit more to the doubt 
which you would never be able to get rid of. 

““When we had quarrels—which we should, as we are 
both human—they wouldn't be over and done with in an 
hour. They would stick in your mind and rankle, because, 
you see, they might be proofs that I didn’t really love you. 
And then when I seemed happy with you, you would won- 
der if I was acting. I know all this sounds morbid and 
exaggerated, but it isn’t. What have you got to go on, as 
regards me? What do you really know of me? If some- 
thing like this had happened after we had been married 
half a dozen years and really knew each other, we could 
laugh at it. But we are strangers. We came together and 
loved each other because there was something in each of us 
which attracted the other. We took that little something 
as a foundation and built on it. But what has happened 
has knocked away our poor little foundaricn. That’s all. 
We don’t really know anything at all about eaci: other for 
certain. It’s just guesswork.” 

She broke off and looked at the cleck. 

“T had better be packing if you're to catch the train.” 

He gave a rueful laugh. 

“You're throwing me out!” 

“Yes, Iam. I want you to go while I am strong enough 
to let you go.” 

“Tf you really feel like that, why send me away?’ 

“*How do you know I really feel like that? How do you 
know that I am not pretending to feel like that as part 
of a carefully prepared plan?” 

He made an impatient gesture. 
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“Like sieves!”’ She sighed. A troubled frown wrinkled 
her forehead. “Men are so helpless! Oh, dear, I’m sure 
you don’t pay any attention to anything important. I 
don’t believe you ever bother your head about keeping 
warm in winter and not getting your feet wet. And now | 
shan’t be able to look after you!” 

Bill's voice broke. He felt himself trembling 
“Elizabeth!” 

She was kneeling on the floor, her head bent over the suit 
ease. She looked up and met his eyes. 

“It’s no use, Bill, dear. I must. It’s the only way.” 

The sense of the nearness of the end broke down the 
numbness which held him 

“Elizabeth! It’s so utterly absurd. It’s just chucking 
everything away!" 

She was silent for a moment 

“Bill, dear, I haven't said anything about it before, but 
don’t you see that there’s my side to be considered too? 
I only showed you that you could never possibly know 
that I loved you. How am I to know that you really 
love me?” 

He had moved a step toward her. He drew back, chilled. 

“I can’t do more than tell you,” he said. 

“You can’t. And there you have put in two words just 
what I’ve been trying to make clear all the time. Don't 
you see that that’s the terrible thing about life, that 
nobody can do more than tell anybody anything? Life's 
nothing but words, words, words, and how are we to know 
when words are true? How am I to know that you didn’t 
ask me to marry you out of sheer pity and an exaggerated 
sense of justice?” 

He stared at her. 

“That,” he said, “is absolutely ridiculous!” 

“‘Why? Look at it as I should look at it later on, when 
whatever it is inside me that tells me it's ridiculous now 
had died. Just at this moment, while we're talking here, 
there’s something stronger than reason which tells me you 







really do love me. But can't you understand that that 
won't last? It’s like a candle burning on a rock with the 
tide coming up all round it. It’s burning brightly enough 
now, and we can see the truth by the light of it. But the 


tide will put it out, and then we shall have nothing left to 





see by. There's a great black sez of suspicion and doubt 
creeping up to swamp the little spark of intuition inside us 


1 will tell you what would happen to me if I didn’t 


send you away. Remember I heard what that girl wa 
saying last night. Remember that you hated the thoug! 

of depriving me of Uncle Ira’s money so much that your 
first act was to try to get me to accept half of it. The 


quixotic thing is the first that it occurs to you to do, because 
you're like that, because you're the straightest, whitest 
man I've ever known or shall know. Could anything b« 
more likely, looking at it as I should later on, than that you 
should have hit on the idea of marrying me as the only wa 

of undoing the wrong you thought you had done me? I've 
been foolish about obligations all my life. I've a sort of 
morbid pride that hates the thought of owing anything t 

anybody, of getting anything that I have not earned. By 
and by, if | were to marry you, a little rotten speck of 
doubt would begin to eat its way farther and farther into 
me. It would be the same with you. We should react on 
each other. We should be watching each other, testing 
each other, trying each other out all the time. It would be 
horrible, horrible!” 


oO 


He started to speak, then, borne down by the hopeleas- 
ness of it, stopped. Elizabeth stood up. They did not look 
at each other. He strapped the suit case and picked it up 
The end of all things was at hand 

“Better to end it all cleanly, Bill,” she said in a low 
voice. “It will hurt less.” 

He did not speak 

“T’ll come down to the gate with you.’ 

They walked in silence down the drive. The air was 
heavy with the torpor of late summer. The sun beat down 
on them, turning her hair to bur 
nished gold. They reached tl 





“Yes, I know,” she said. “You 
think I am going out of my way to 
manufacture unnecessary compli- 
cations. I’m not, I’m simply look- 
ing ahead. If I were trying to trap 
you for the sake of your money, 
could I play a stronger card than 
by seeming anxious to give you up? 
If I were to give in now sooner or 
later that suspicion would come to 
you. You would drive it away. 
You might drive it away a hundred 
times. But you couldn’t kill it. 
In the end it would beat you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 

“T can’t argue.” 

“NorcanI. I can only put very 
badly things which I know are true. 
Come and pack.” 

“T’ll do it. Don’t you bother.” 

‘Nonsense. No man knows 
how to pack properly.” 

He followed her to his rooms, 
pulled out his suit case, the sym- 
bol of the end of all things, watched 
her as she flitted about, the sun 
shining on her fair hair as she passed 
and repassed the window. She was 
picking things up, folding them, 
packing them. Bill looked on with 
an aching sense of desolation. It 
was all so friendly, so intimate, so 
exactly as it would have been if she 
were his wife. It seemed to him 
needlessly cruel that she should be 
playing on this note of domesticity 
at the moment when she was bar- 
ring forever the door between him 
and happiness. He rebelled help- 
lessly against the attitude she had 
taken. He had not thought it all 
out, as she had done. It was folly, 
insanity, ruining their two lives 
like this for a scruple. 

Once again he was to encounter 
that practical strain in the feminine 
mind which jars upon a man in 
trouble. She was holding some- 
thing in her hand and looking at 
it with concern. 

“Why didn’t you tell me!”’ she 
said. “ Your socks are in an awful 
state, poor boy!” 

He had the feeling of having 
been hit by something. A man 
has not a woman’s gift of being 








gate 

* Good by, Bill, dear.” 

He took her hand dully 

**Good-by,” he said 

Elizabeth stood at the gate, 
watching. He swung down the 
road with longstrides. At the bend 
he turned and for a moment stood 
there as if waiting for her to make 
some sign. Then he fell into his 
stride again and was gone. Eliz- 
abeth leaned on thegate. Her face 
was twisted, and she clutched 
the warm wood as if it gave her 
strength. 

The grounds were very empty 
The spirit of loneliness brooded on 
them. Elizabeth walked slowly 
back tothe house. Nutty was com- 
ing toward her from the orchard. 

“Hello!” said Nutty. 

He was cheerful and debonair. 
His little eyes were alight with 
contentment. He hummed a tune. 

“Where's Dawlish?” he said. 

“He has gone.” 

Nutty’s tune failed in the middie 
of a bar. Something in his sister's 
voice startled him. The glow of 
contentment gave way to a look of 
alarm. 

“Gone? How do you mean 
gone’? You don’t mean—gone? 

wh «Sg 

“Gone away? 

“Gone away.” 

They had reached the house be- 
fore he spoke again. 

“You don’t mean-—gone away? 





“Yes.” 
‘Do you mean— gone away?” 
at Nw 
“You aren't going to marry 
him?” 
cp 


The world stood still. The noise 
of the crickets and all the little 
sounds of summer smote on Nutty’ 
ear in one discordant shriek 

“Oh, gosh!” he exclaimed 
faintly, and collapsed on the front 
steps like a boned fish. 

XxX1IT 
HE spectacle of Nutty in his 


anguish did not touch Eliz 
abeth. Normally a kind-hearted 








able to transfer his mind at will 
from sorrow to socks. 





“You Can Use All the Arguments You Like, But it Won't Matter"’ 


girl, she was not in the least sorry 
Centinued on Page 26 
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The Poor Man’s War Tax 


URRENCY inflation has been going on in all the 

/ warring countries. Their war financing has largely 
increased the volume of money and bank credits, with no 
increase in the volume of commodities; and there has been 
a big rise in commodity prices. In England, as indicated 
by the Statist’s index number, it has amounted, since mid- 
summer of 1914, to more than thirty-five per cent. In 
Germany apparently it has been about as great. 

This is the poor man’s war tax. He escapes direct levies 
in the form of income taxes, and so on, but he pays in 
higher prices for everything he consumes. There may be 
even greater currency inflation—a resort, that is, to big 
issues of irredeemable paper money. That would mean a 
bigger rise in prices. 

A thirty-five per cent rise in commodity prices has 
nearly the same effect on a poor man as a thirty-five per 
cent income tax, as nearly all his income goes for com- 
modities. On the rich and well-to-do the effect is pro- 
portionately less. Their surplus for investment commands 
a higher rate of interest and so tends to trim the balance. 
Partly on this ground taxation much more drastic than any 
yet enacted is urged by English radicals. 

The London Times a while ago calculated that a man 
who got three and a half per cent from his investments in 
July, 1914, should be getting five per cent now to offset the 
rise in cost of living. Measured by the return on govern- 
ment bonds, he is about getting it. For people without 
investments the problem is not so easily solved, 

Bradstreet's index number shows a rise in commodity 
prices in the United States in 1915 exceeding fifteen per 
cent. So the poor man is paying his war tax over here, 
too, without getting any of the alleged glory. 


Making Money Abroad 


S )ME years ago a nice old Englishman died at a London 
J club. When his executors and the inheritance-tax col- 
lector looked over his effects they discovered a barrelful, 
more or less, of American railroad stocks—such things as 
Chicago and Northwestern, that has sold as high as two 
hundred and seventy dollars a share-- which the old gen- 
tleman had picked up in the United States many years 
hefore, when they were to be had for a song if one knew 
the tune 

English strong boxes have been disclosing agreeable 
secrets of that kind ever since—and before, too, for that 
matter -stecks worth two, three, five, even ten times 
what the owner paid for them years before; old underlying 
six and seven per cent railroad bonds, bought much below 
par. In South America, Australia, Africa, venturesome 
English investors made huge profits. Of course there were 
losses in the United States and elsewhere; but, on the 
whole, these foreign investments must show a big balance 
to the good. 

The subject is prospectively a very interesting one here. 
if the United States, as a result of the war, plays any such 
rote in international finance as is hoped for, then investors 
in the United States, large and small, must get into the 
way of considering stocks and bonds with foreign names 


along with those issued at home. They must be ready to 
consider a debenture printed on the other side of the 
equator along with one printed round the corner. 

It requires education and experience; but the more 
plentiful and varied the offerings, the better, on the whole, 
for the investor. If Patagonia is competing with the local 
gas works for your savings you are rather apt to get a good 
bargain between them. Some knowledge of foreign securi- 
ties implies some knowledge of foreign peoples—not a mean 
item of mental furniture. 


J. Bull in Wall Street 


HE amount of American securities held in Great Brit- 

ain is estimated all the way from a billion and a half 
to four billion dollars—the former figure probably being 
the nearer to the mark. The British Government proposes 
to buy any or all of these securities at the current New 
York price, making payment in five-year five per cent 
government bonds. 

If patriotic citizens with good American stuff in their 
strong boxes respond copiously this will put J. Bull “long” 
an immense quantity of American stocks and bonds, and 
give him a call on our money market, exercisable at any 
time, for the full amount of his holdings. It foreshadows 
a unique situation in Wall Street history, and illustrates— 
as we observed at the time—that it was good strategy for 
the Allies to get their half-billion loan in New York with- 
out collateral, thereby leaving them the collateral to be 
realized on later. 

Yet this offer of purchase is satisfactory enough to us. 
It means that whatever American securities the British 
Government gets hold of will finally be sold back to us and 
payment taken in American goods. In the end we shall 
have the securities. 

This deep dip into England’s strong box—if the govern- 
ment’s hopes are responded to by holders of Americans— 
is a rather portentous thing. England has long been the 
great creditor nation, the great lender of capital te other 
nations. Upen that her immense foreign commerce is 
partly built. This scraping up of Americans to pay war 
bills suggests a different position for her at the end of the 
war. True, she is now lending big sums to her weaker allies; 
but that does not involve quite the same thing in the way 
of commercial supremacy. 


The Ocean Freight Bill 


HE National Foreign Trade Council, in advocating a 

revival of American merchant marine, has made a cal- 
culation of the amount of ocean freights that people of the 
United States pay to foreign shipowners under normal 
conditions. For the year 1914 it estimates this to have 
been forty-six million-and-odd dollars. 

It would be impossible to ascertain the exact amount; 
but the Foreign Trade Council, including men of wide 
experience in oversea business and heartily favoring in- 
creased American shipping, is as likely as any other body 
we know of to get near the truth. Its estimate is in 
refreshing contrast to wild statements which put our con- 
tribution to foreign shipowners at three hundred millions 
a year, or some such ridiculous sum. 

The rule is, of course, that carrying charges of every sort 
are paid by the consumer of the goods. By that rule we 
would pay the freight on imports, but not on exports. 
Imports carried in foreign bottoms in 1914 were just above 
a billion and a half dollars in value. Taking three per cent 
as the average freight charge under normal conditions— 
which some students of the subject think rather too high 
the freight bill would come to forty-six million-and-odd. 

Not all of this goes out of the country, either. Some of 
it is spent here for dock charges, ship supplies, and so on. 
The council, by the way, calculates the total cost of carry- 
ing the oversea commerce of the United States in 1914 
both exports and imports, and including the ten per cent 
or so carried in American bottoms-—-at not much over a 
hundred and fifty million dollars, or about half what the 
more exuberant subsidy advocates say the United States 
alone pays. This question of shipping is worth the best 
consideration the country can give it. But there can be 
no gain to the country in circulating exaggerations. 


Retailers’ Credit 


JPULARIZING commercial bills of exchange in this 

country is the ambition of an association of credit 
men. It ought to succeed, but trade habits change slowly. 
Usually when a retail merchant buys a bill of goods it is on 
thirty or sixty or ninety days’ time, and the wholesaler 
charges him with the amount. That book charge is the 
only evidence of the indebtedness. Maybe the retailer 
pays punctually, maybe he does not; but in any event the 
book charge is not directly available for bank credit. 

In Europe, especially in France, no matter how small 
the retailer’s purchase is, the wholesaler draws a bill of 
exchange on him for the amount, payable in thirty or 
sixty days. The retailer writes his acceptance on the face 
of the bill, which then, with the wholesaler’s indorsement, 
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becomes available for discount at the bank. In the course 
of a year the Bank of France rediscounts hundreds of mil- 
lions of francs of this sort of paper, most of it for small 
amounts and usually at three per cent. 

An advantage of the European system, besides mak- 
ing mercantile credit immediately convertible into bank 
credit at a low rate of interest, is that it tightens up and 
sharply defines the whole credit arrangement. The bill, 
being discounted at the bank, must be paid the day it is 
due—not a week later or at the debtor’s convenience. 

The credit arrangement between wholesaler and retailer 
here is more or less slack and at loose ends, which is not to 
the advantage of either side finally. As one result the credit 
arrangement between retailer and customer is also slack 
and at loose ends, which is one of the banes of the country 
merchant. The European scheme would tighten it up. 


Chalk Marks 


TREMENDOUS reform has become practically ef- 

fective. You remember, no doubt, the hunting down 
of the Money Trust and all the sound and fury which 
accompanied that performance—a performance unparal- 
leled, save possibly by the celebrated Hunting of the 
Snark. The net result was a law declaring that after a 
certain date no person should be a director in two banks 
either of which held assets in excess of five million dollars— 
a law, in short, to forbid “‘interlocking directors” in bank- 
ing. That law takes effect the current year; and as bank 
directors are commonly elected in January those directors 
who interlock—that is, who serve on the boards of two or 
more big banking institutions—will be unlocked in the 
January elections. 

It reminds us of a little incident that came to light in the 
trial of the New Haven Railroad directors. A couple of 
hundred corporations, first and last, were involved in the 
New Haven tangle—all of them virtually dominated by 
half a dozen men. Naturally there was no little difficulty 
in finding enough dummy directors to go round; so in one 
pinch the janitor and his young assistant were duly elected 
as directors of a corporation. 

There is nothing now to prevent a man from putting 
subservient dummy directors on the boards of forty banks; 
but he himself must not be a director in more than one. 
They have a poor habit at Washington of raising a tre- 
mendous clamor about something or other, passionately 
asserting that it imperils the very life of the nation, and 
then running out and making a few chalk marks on the 
sidewalk to settle it all. 


The Law’s Majesty 


NE law of the Empire State provides that no member 

of the Public Service Commission shall hold stock or 
bonds of a corporation subject to the commission’s juris- 
diction. Another law provides that no corporation stock 
shall be transferred from one person to another in that 
state without payment of a transfer tax, evidenced by an 
appropriate stamp. 

A justice of the supreme court of the state was appointed 
to the Public Service Commission. He held stock of a 
corporation subject to the commission’s jurisdiction; and 
in polite deference to the law—as he afterward stated 
he handed this stock over to his wife, without, however, 
making any record of the transfer or paying the tax the 
law prescribes. For this the governor removed him from 
office. We assume he was a good commissioner, is an 
excellent citizen and a profound lawyer, and that his over- 
looking a law or two in his own case was merely one of 
those inadvertencies to which the best and most legally 
learned of men must be subject under the American system 
of making a law every two minutes. 


Theory and Practice 


N AN address at Columbus not a great while ago Presi- 

dent Wilson said: “When things were perhaps more 
debatable than they are now about our immediate neigh- 
bor to the south, I know not how many men came to me 
and suggested that the government of Mexico should be 
altered as we thought it ought to be altered; but I, as a 
subscriber to the doctrine of the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
could not agree with them. The Mexicans may not know 
what to do with their government, but that is none of our 
business; and, so long as I have the power to prevent it, 
nobody shall ‘butt in’ to alter it for them.” 

Now that is pretty sound political theory; yet it is on 
record that we intervened quite extensively to alter the 
government of Mexico by refusing to recognize Huerta, 
when he was the government, and lending moral and 
material support to the insurrection against him. Prob- 
ably both Carranza and Villa are under an impression that 
the shadow of Uncle Sam’s hand is discernible in Mexican 
affairs. 

No doubt government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed; but in meeting the exigencies of 
everyday life it seems bound to exercise some powers that 
are not justly derived. 
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LITERATURE ON THE JOB 


FINDING THE PRINTED HELPERS FOR YOUR WORK 


OME years ago the writer put a question to an 
Englishman in a dingy London office: ‘Who 
invented bank checks?” 

The Englishman was sales manager for a famous ency- 
clopedia. 

“That's easy!” he said. “Look in the encyclopedia.’ 

“TI have looked—it isn’t there.” 

This roused even an Englishman to pride in his goods. 

“You haven't looked in the right place,”’ he insisted. 
“Let me show you how to use the index.” 

“T’ll bet a lunch it isn’t there. Furthermore, I'll give 
you half a dozen other subjects about which you will find 
nothing in your encyclopedia. If you get any information 
about one of them I'll buy the lunch.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” he insisted with courteous skep- 
ticism, “‘that’s going too far, you know. Things are always 
in the encyclopedia— it’s simply a matter of finding them.” 

He got the index and started the hunt for the inventor 
of bank checks. At the end of twenty minutes he gave up. 
Later on he paid for the lunch, because naming subjects 
not dealt with in encyclopedias was easy—the writer sim- 
ply chose salesmanship, buying, efficiency, and similar 
everyday activities of American workers concerning which 
no information has yet found its way into general reference 
books. 

Many branches of American business have grown up 
without printed literature. Some lines have always had 
their books—life insurance, banking, law, and the like. 
But others have developed so fast, through the necessities 
of a nation-wide readjustment of business organization, 
that printed help is lacking or scarce, or has to be sought 
diligently in byways. 


What One Progressive Librarian Did 


CCASIONALLY a single subject has suddenly gener- 

ated a rich literature spontaneously. The subject of 
efficiency is a good example ot this. A few years ago it was 
practiced by a few professional men vaguely called business 
doctors. Only an occasional popular article described the 
outstanding wonders of their work. Nothing was published 
about efficiency principles and methods. Then came a book 
or two and some dramatic publicity, and in a little while the 
subject of efficiency de- 
veloped a library of sev- 


By James H. Collins 


To-day business books are being published in large 
numbers, technical journals are growing better, and 
printed helpers of all sorts are being made available. More 
and more the American business man is asking: ‘‘ Where 
can I get good books on so-and-so?” This is distinctly a 
time when the printed word is utilized by both the big man 
and the little one in their jobs. It shows them what others 
have done and are doing, makes their work fit into the 
general business scheme, answers their questions, prevents 
waste and errors, gives inspiration and perspective. To 
find and use the best printed things about one’s work is so 
much a part of present-day business that large concerns 
are installing business libraries; and no man is so small, or 
his job so new or unusual, that some heip cannot be found 
in print—if a fellow only knows where to find it. 

Some years ago, in a Western city, a public librarian 
observed that hardly any business men visited his institu- 
tion, though they helped to support it as taxpayers. He 
thought quite a little about this. The public library was 
some distance from the business centers, as usual. He got 
the notion that there ought to be a branch library down- 
town, where business folk could drop in at the lunch hour, 
sit down and rest, look over the latest magazines, and 
borrow novels and general works to take home. As a 
librarian he was anxious to make his goods accessible, 
even attractive; one idea was to let men smoke if they 
wished. 

This librarian, Mr. John Cotton Dana, put his scheme 
for a business branch into effect when, a little later, he took 
charge of the Public Library, in Newark, New Jersey. 
Almost from the first this branch became popular and 
began to grow in its own direction. Instead of novels 
and general books visitors preferred business works; and 
instead of magazines they wanted trade and technical 
journals. As fast as the demand emerged it was supplied, 
and in many cases the instinct of the trained librarian indi- 
cated things that could be added in advance of the demand, 
which were much appreciated when their utility was seen 
by business people. To-day the business branch of the 
Newark Public Library has about twelve thousand books 


dealing with business, six thousand maps, hundreds 

of technical journals, trade directories, and so on, 

and many special publications, such as the house 
organs issued by business concerns for their customers or 
employees. 

When it comes to striking the trail of business literature, 
following it over main highways and into odd byways 
running it down, looking it over, selecting and rejecting 
according to definite needs, and finally using what is 
chosen in practical business ways, it would be hard to 
improve the methods of Mr. Dana and his assistants. For 
the benefit of workers who want to do the same thing for 
themselves these methods will be described. 

The cornerstone of every business man’s reading is his 
trade press, of course. There he finds news of his job, the 
latest things in methods, movements and men, information 
too recent to have been embodied in books. Locating the 
important trade journals in any line is fairly easy. Most of 
them come tc the office already. But it is possible to sup 
plement the leading journals with others that cover special 
interests 


Digging Out the Most Useful Publications 


N A BIG retail store, for instance, everybody will read 

one or two of the best journals dealing with goods and 
methods in that line. In some cases there will be a man 
here or there who ought to have the leading journals from 
other countries. The manager of the toy department will 
find i; worth while to follow special journals dealing with 
playthings, the dress-goods man will want the textile 
papers, and the financial man ought to keep track of 
banking and general business. Very often new lines will 
be added, creating a need for new publications. 

Outside of the trade press proper there are other period- 
icals that often serve as valuable tools in the day's work. 
Uncle Sam is the most tireless publisher of things in this 
class. He issues publications dealing with new inventions, 
trade conditions at home and abroad, crops, changes in 
laws, tariff regulations and decisions. The cities and states 
issue others of the same sort, and the big commercial and 
financial bodies in cities, such as stock exchanges and 
chambers of commerce, together with corporations, issu 
frequentreportsof great 
value in special cases. 





eral hundred volumes. 


In running down all 





For the most part, 
American business has 
had to grow out of itself, 
from the information 
and inspiration in men 
rather than in books. 
The American business 
man has consequently 
become a_ self-reliant 
worker, direct and prac- 
tical in his methods. 

Conditions are now 
changing, however. The 
basis of business is 
broadening. Better 
foundations are being 
laid underit inthe shape 
of hypotheses and gen- 
eral principles. The 
American business man 
wants to know what 
others are doing. Yes- 
terday he was an ex- 
uberant boy, with no 
perspective in time 
or space. 

“This is the biggest 
thing in the world,” he 
said proudly, because 
his world extended only 
over a group of states 
near home. “The gen- 
eral manager of our 
company is one of the 
greatest men in his- 
tory,”’ he would say in 
perfect good faith, be- 
cause history for him 
went back only to the 
time when, a few years 
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these periodicals the 
Newark Library uses 
sources of information 
like the newspaper di 
rectories, and the Cata- 
logue of Copyright 
Entries, published at 
Washington. Trade 
journals are also read 
for information about 
new periodicals, re- 
ports, and the like. 
Requests are made to 
state and city printers 
for everything issued 
along certain lines; and 
so far as possible, every 
thing is watched,so that 
the ten per cent which 
will be needed may be 
secured and utilized. In 
a general way periodi- 
cals give less trouble 
than other sources of 
dinformation, so far as 
finding the right ones is 
concerned; forthe right 
publications, once lo- 
cated and subscribed 
to, come along auto- 
matically. 

Next in importance 
as printed helpers for 
most workers are the 
business books A few 
years ago there were 
very few of these on 
most business subjects; 
but to-day hundreds 
flow from the press and 








ago, the general man- 
ager started as an office 
boy. 





A Worthy Case 


— are of ever-improving 
quality and interest. 
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THE BLUE-S 


HIRTY million dol- 
lars!’’ murmured Albert 
* Lamb as he looked up 


from the magazine page and gazed thought- 
fully through his hotel window across a barren 
park to the blue expanse of Lake Michigan. 

By way of reply Billy Wiggins observed 
morosely: 

“If this blamed war don’t get your goat one 
way it gets it another. There was Belgium 
and the Lusitania, and now here’s this wild 
boom in war-order stocks. They’re going up 
like toy balloons on Fourth of July evening. 
Everybody's crazy about any stock that’s got 
a war order hitched to it. The fellows that 
started right are cleaning up a barrel of money 
a minute. It’s disgusting to think what we 
missed.” 

“ Well, I've been studying that over,” Lamb 
remarked in mild meditation. “You know 
there’s that Air Boat Company. It would be 
ideal for a war-order boom, beéause it’s all 
pure blue sky—not worth a solitary red cent. 
losiah Odell and Theodore Goss and Elbridge 
Perry own most of the stock. If you should 
go over to see ‘em and say you wanted to get 
the company’s dilapidated little factory out at 
Turner's Grove, to make it over into a roller- 
skating rink, probably they’d sell you the stock 
for about fifty cents a share. Of course the 
factory stands on leased ground and the lease 
has been canceled, sc you couldn’t get posses- 
sion of it anyway; but they’d suppose you didn’t know 
that, and the idea they were soaking you would be an 
inducement to them to sell.” 

“What then?” Billy demanded with interest. 

“Well, we'd rent a smart little office for the Air Boat 
Company in a modern building on La Salle Street. I'd be 
president and you'd be secretary and treasurer. We'd hire 
a stenographer to sit in the office and answer the telephone 
if anybody called up. Then I'd take a piece of our bank 
roll, you know, and go down the east side of La Salle Street 
and leave orders in half a dozen brokers’ offices to buy Air 
Boat stock at fifteen dollars a share; and you'd go down 
the west side and leave orders in half a dozen offices to sell 
Air Boat stock at fifteen dollars a share. Of course when I 
paid for the stock the money would go right over to you, 
ind you could hand it back to me and I could buy some 
more stock. Trading back and forth that way, you see, 
we'd soon have quite a brisk little business going in Air 
Boat stock, with prices steadily rising. 

“I believe,” he continued judicially, “it would be a good 
thing to have more than two of us. You could loaf round 
in a broker's office, you know, and talk about stocks and 
bonds, and get acquainted. You could say your name was 
Alonzo P. Brown, and give any plausible explanation of 
your business you happened to think of. As Alonzo P. 
Brown you could buy three or four street-railroad bonds 
for cash, then trot over to another office and sell "em; so 
you wouldn't be out anything except the brokers’ commis- 
ions. In that way you could get yourself known as 
Alonzo P. Brown in severa! offices. 

““Meantime I'd get acquainted in two or three offices as 
Jeremiah G. Jones. So presently there’d be you and me 
and Brown and Jones, all trading in Air Boat stock through 
« dozen different brokers. We might work Mollyin. Being 
a female, she'd be sort of under suspicion in a broker's 
office; but she might heip a little, and M. J. Patrick on a 
letter or telegram sounds just as businesslike as though she 
were baldheaded and had whiskers. It wouldn’t be long 
before every man in the street who handles curb stock 
would know of a concern called the Air Boat Company and 
be aware that something was going on in its stock.” 
“Fine!” said Billy, grinning. “Then we'd unload.” 
“Well, there ought to be a broader basis of confidence, 
amb replied with fine conservatism. ‘“‘We ought to get 
hold of a couple of nice gossipy boys. There are always 
ome young men, with good social connections, who are 
getting started in life in brokers’ offices, you know 
friendly lads, who know people with money and hear all 
the gossip and repeat it. We ought to get a couple of ’em. 
1 believe we can break into this war-order money.” 

He looked down again at the outspread magazine on his 
knee. The article he had been reading was entitled War 
Fortunes. It described more particularly the amazing war 
profits of the Nazareth Steel Company and the enormous 
uivance in the market price of itsstock. The left-hand page 
contained a portrait of John M. Schwer, president of the 
company, with a facsimile of his bold, sprawling signature. 


t 
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The smart little office of the Air Boat Company was 
established in the Cereal National Bank Building. The 
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Mr. Tracy Simply Looked On While Billy Emptied the Fat Envelope of Certificates 


outer room contained three speckless rosewood chairs, a 
tall metal filing case— brand-new and quite empty—and 
a shiny rosewood desk at which a blond, ample young 
woman sat reading a magazine love story and chewing gum. 

Albert Lamb sat at the glossy rosewood table in the inner 
room, with Orville Bright at his right hand. The young 
man was associated with the firm of Tracy & Shipman, 
brokers, whose sumptuous offices occupied part of the 
ground floor of the Collateral Trust Building, across the 
street. He was slight in stature, dark, sharp-featured and 
of very grave demeanor. He impressed one as being always 
at the point of making a momentous decision. Whether it 
was peering up at the brokers’ blackboard—with near- 
sighted eyes behind large, round, gold-rimmed eyeglasses 
or studying a luncheon menu, or addressing a golf ball, it 
always seemed that he was revolving something of enor- 
mous importance and just at the point of reaching a con- 
clusion that would have tremendous consequences. He 
almost never laughed; but now and then— if the conversa- 
tion were of a light nature—his face cracked in a hard, 
mechanical smile as though he suddenly remembered that 
to smile was good form. He was perhaps five or six years 
younger than Lamb; but the latter had already assumed 
toward him a softly sad paternal manner. 

“Of course, Orville,” he said, speaking gently and half 
under his breath, “what I’m going to tell you is strictly 
confidential. You will see the reason for that yourself. 
You've heard a good deal of gossip as to whether the Naza- 
reth Steel Company is making submarines for the Allies. 
You know, by international law a shipyard in a neutral 
country is not allowed to make warships for a belligerent 
country, and a submarine is really a warship. So it is offi- 
cially denied that the Nazareth Steel Company is making 
submarines. Of course if it were confessed our Govern- 
ment would be bound to stop it. Then there’s no telling 
when some spy might blow up the works. So you can under- 
stand why the Nazareth Steel Company will deny that it’s 
making submarines.” 

“Certainly,” Orville replied, nodding and winking 
rapidly behind the big, round eyeglasses, as he had a way 
of doing when excited. 

““But—in striet confidence now—the Nazareth Steel 
Company is making all the parts of a submarine and ship- 
ping those parts over to England, where they are quickly 
assembled. Even if that were generally known it would 
raise a great deal of trouble. Probably the Government 
would feel bound to stop it. You can see the need of its 
being strictly confidential.” 

Lamb then turned to the long steel box, japanned a 
cheerful cherry red, and of the sort commonly used to store 
valuable papers in, which stood on the window ledge behind 
him. From it he extracted a thick roll of blueprints. 
Selecting the largest of them he gravely spread it out on 
the table, which it nearly covered—Orville regarding the 
operation with breathless interest. 

“I don’t know whether you understand mechanics,” 
Lamb remarked with much gravity. 

The statement, in fact, was not true; for he had ascer- 
tained by previous conversations that Orville did not 
understand mechanics. 
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In Strict Confidence—By Will Payne 


“This blueprint,” he con- 
tinued, “‘shows the interior 
of a submarine. Right 
there”—he laid the point of his pencil on a 
spot toward the bow—‘“is the mechanism 
that discharges the torpedo. The Air Boat 
Company has two patents on compressed-air 
appliances that are going to be used right 
there. This other blueprint, here, shows it in 
detail.” 

He spread out another print, took a deep 
breath and launched hardily into an involved 
technical description of the appliances. He 
and Billy Wiggins had spent the entire eve- 
ning before in learning that description by heart 
out of a scientific magazine, from the illustra- 
tions of which a draftsman had made the 
blueprints for them. He was by no means 
letter-perfect in the recitation, and quite at 
random he laid the tip of his pencil now on 
this spot, now on another spot, as he gravely 
reeled off the words that contained no mean- 
ing for either of them. 

Rolling up the blueprint and lowering his 
voice a little, Lamb continued: 

“The Nazareth Steel Company is experi- 
menting with our appliances right now; but 
we know it’s bound to use them, for they’ll 
do the work better than anything else. We're 
to get a royalty of five thousand dollars for 
every submarine on which the appliances are 
used.” 

He leaned back in his chair, tipped his handsome head 
a bit to one side, and solemnly contemplated the lead 
pencil he turned end for end in his slim fingers. When he 
looked up at the young man again it was by way of with- 
drawing another curtain and admitting Orville into the 
intimate heart of the situation. 

“I’m associated here with Mr. Wiggins,” he said sol- 
emnly. “You understand, our relations are perfectly 
pleasant—perfectly pleasant and friendly. I respect Mr. 
Wiggins’ ability in many ways; but he lacks vision.”” He 
nodded slowly. “He lacks vision, Orville. All he sees is 
just the eighty submarines the Nazareth Steel Company 
is working on now. That would make us four hundred 
thousand dollars, you know—or forty dollars a share for 
our ten thousand shares of stock. That’s all Wiggins sees; 
but, Orville, before this war is over I believe our appliances 
will be put on a thousand boats. That’s five million dol- 
lars—five hundred dollars a share for our stock! I say a 
thousand boats; but who knows it will not be two thou- 
sand?” A faint smile played round his mouth. “That's 
the difference between Wiggins and myself; but that part 
of it, of course, is strictly confidential—strictly! Don’t 
breathe a word of it.” 

He gave a dreamy little sigh, as though fairly oppressed 
by the extent of his own visions; then sat up straight again 
and spoke with light briskness: 

“Of course, you understand, nothing is concluded yet. 
The Nazareth Steel Company may decide not to use our 
patents. It may be a flash in the pan; but I’m staking 
every dollar I can get hold of that it won’t be. You know 
that.” He smiled. 

Winking rapidly, Orville nodded. He did know it; for, 
through his firm of Tracy & Shipman, Mr. Lamb had been 
buying quite a lot of Air Boat stock at prices rising from 
twenty up to forty-five dollars a share, and planking down 
the cash for it. 

“*Now here's the special reason for telling you all this 
just at this time,” Lamb added, businesslike: “ Alonzo P. 
Brown is one of the directors of this company. He owns 
quite a bit of the stock—six hundred shares, in fact. I’ve 
been angling to get that stock and I think I’m going to 
succeed. I'm ready to pay sixty-five dollars a share for it. 
Of course, if Brown sells his stock he will resign from the 
Board of Directors. Now I want a man in his place that I 
have confidence in—a man who has confidence in me too. 
You can see how delicate this business is— how confidential 
it allis. I want you, Orville, to take Brown’s place on the 
Board of Directors,’’ he concluded with an encouraging nod. 

The young man was amazed at that flattering offer, and 
looked it. 

“Of course,” Lamb explained lightly, “‘you’ll need five 
shares of stock in order to qualify as a director. I'll lend 
you the five shares, or you can buy ’em—just as you like.” 

“Oh, I'll be glad to buy them,” said Orville with un- 
wonted fervor. 

This conversation occurred on Tuesday forenoon. That 
-afternoon Billy Wiggins conducted Benny Winslow through 
the little outer room and sat him down at the glossy rose- 
wood table in the inner room. Benny Winslow was asso- 
ciated with the firm of Winslow, Gardner & Taft, brokers, 
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whose sumptuous offices occupied part of the ground floor 
of the Cereal National Bank Building—being, in fact, a 
nephew of the nominal head of the house. Benny was a 
pleasant young man and quite famous for his golf. 

To him, in strictest confidence, Billy exhibited the blue- 
prints and repeated as much as he could remember of the 
scientific rigmarole about the Air Boat Company’s patents. 
Finally he let Benny know—“‘Strictly under the hat, old 
man!’’—that Jeremiah G. Jones, a director of the com- 
pany, was about to sell his stock and resign, inviting Benny 
to take the vacant place on the Board. 

While Benny was expressing his appreciation of this tre- 
mendous compliment, Orville Bright—having awaited a 
favorable opportunity ever since half past eleven—slipped 
into the handsomely appointed private office of Arthur 
Tracy, senior member of Tracy & Shipman, on the ground 
floor of the Collateral Trust Building. 

Mr. Tracy sat at his desk, looking affectionately down 
at a warped, brown-covered, dog-eared little book, which 
contained a collection of literary rubbish in a language he 
did not understand. He had, however, broken the seals on 
the express package and taken the little book from its 
voluminous wrappings as tenderly as though it had been 
a newborn babe; and even now his heart expanded in 
gratitude to the New York agent who had procured the 
dog-eared little volume for him at a cost of only thirteen 
hundred dollars. First editions and Japanese prints were 
his fads, but he dreamed of a time when he would be rich 
enough to go in for Chinese porcelain. 

The senior member was a stout and florid gentleman 
with a particularly neat reddish beard, trimmed to a 
spearlike point. He always dressed just so; and, notwith- 
standing his weight, he discharged the onerous duties of 
Master of the Fox Hounds at the Goodgosh Country Club 
with great distinction. He had inherited his money. 

When Orville Bright came slipping into the handsomely 
appointed private room Mr. Tracy greeted him cheerfully. 
As the young man approached—his face cracking in the 
mechanical smile—the senior partner demanded jocularly: 
“Well, what do you say to that?” and tossed the little book 
rakishly clear across his big Circassian-walnut desk, as 
though pitching priceless objects about was a habitual 
pastime with him. 

Orville had to retain his cracked smile, murmuring, 
“By Jove! Corking!” and so on for a good ten minutes 
while Mr. Tracy explained what a wonderful bargain the 
volume was. Then the young man got down to business. 
Very confidentially he told Mr. Tracy all about the patents 
and the blueprints, and even about the relations between 
Mr. Lamb and Mr. Wiggins. Mr. Tracy listened atten- 
tively —twice going so far as to pluck a hair out of his neat 
beard, immediately smoothing down the other hairs, which 
had been slightly disturbed by the operation. 

“Well, Orville,” he pronounced with wise conserva- 
tism, “I wouldn’t go farther at present than just to buy 
the five shares. We know very little about these men or 
about their enterprise. This war-order business is very 
hazardous—very hazardous! I’m not encouraging any- 
body to go into it.””. Mr. Tracy shook his head, as though 
that fact alone would be pretty nearly enough to settle the 
war-order business. “‘ You see, Orville, the war will either 
end this year or it will continue longer.”” With which 
preface he gave an extended analysis of the situation. 

““No,” he concluded with Olympian finality, “I wouldn’t 
goin for more than just the fiveshares at present. Thesemen 
have no particular standing, you know.” And, with that, 
he returned fondly to the little dog-eared book. 

The next forenoon Albert Lamb sat with Mr. Tracy in 
the latter’s beautifully furnished room. 

““You see, Mr. Tracy,” he explained softly, “I’m anxious 
to have the business done as quickly and quietly as possi- 
ble. Alonzo P. Brown is a director in our 
company, but he and I are not on friendly 
terms. I don’t want him to know that I’m 
buying his stock. I’ve had to work through 
a third person. Of course he knows, more or 
less, what’s going on, and he wouldn’t sell at 
forty-five dollars a share; but I’ve finally 
arranged it so he’ll sell his six hundred shares 
at sixty-five dollars a share. The stock is de- 
posited with Gates& Young. Iwant youtosend 
over there at once and buy it for me without 
havingmy name mentioned in thetransaction.”’ 

He laid a certified check for thirty-nine 
thousand dollars before Mr. Tracy. Now 
Albert Lamb—for all his engaging urbanity 
had been to Mr. Tracy a person of no particular 
standing. He belonged to none of Mr. Tracy’s 
clubs, and, for all the senior member knew, did 
not have a grandfather to his name; but a cer- 
tified check for thirty-nine thousand dollars 
did have a particular standing. It was, per se, 
an object of decided respectability, and there 
occurred asubtle change in the senior member’s 
attitude toward the man whose name was 
signed to the check. 

“You understand, as a matter of course,” 
Lamb added, “that I don’t want this 
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transaction advertised. I don’t want anybody to know 
that such a price as sixty-five dollars a share has been paid 
for Air Boat stock—because I’m hoping mightily to get 
hold of some more of it at less than that.” 

“So far as we are concerned it shall be strictly confiden- 
tial,” Mr. Tracy assured him with a grave nod—little 
dreaming that the Alonzo P. Brown who sold the stock 
was none other than Billy Wiggins. 


“They don’t warm up very fast,”’ Billy Wiggins com- 
plained, with a touch of indignation, two days later. “‘ Do 
the suckers expect us to hang round here all winter blowing 
in our good money for office rent, and wages for that fat 
stenographer, and brokers’ commissions? I was flirting 
round that dub Tracy to-day and he’s about as hot as an 
oyster under a ton of ice. We've hardly unloaded enough 
stock yet to pay our expenses.’ 

“It’s coming along, Billy—coming along all right,” 
Lamb replied cheerfully. “You can’t expect to pull this 
off in a week. There’s a lot of curiosity about the Air Boat 
Company. The tip is spreading round. There'll be more 
and more nibbling at the stock. We must keep right after 
Arthur Tracy. I'll be very bullish and you be kind of 
doubtful. I'll run down to New York to-morrow and come 
back two days later. You can let Orville and Benny know 
the great act is coming off.” 

Half an hour after returning from New York he tele- 
phoned to Tracy & Shipman’s, asking Orville Bright to come 
to the Air Boat office as soon as possible. Entering the 
little inner room in a state of excited expectation that 
made him wink rapidly, Orville found both Mr. Lamb and 
Mr. Wiggins there in high spirits. 

Smiling brilliantly as Orville slipped into a chair, Lamb 
picked up the folded document that lay on the glossy 
rosewood table and tossed it to the young man. There was 
no verbal explanation— just the brilliant smile and nod 

The document consisted of four long typewritten sheets, 
with a sheet of heavy green paper on the back for a cover. 
It was rather cryptic, and Orville frowned and winked a 
good deal as he waded through it. But at the bottom of the 
fourth page appeared the signature of Albert Lamb on 
behalf of the Air Boat Company; and on behalf of the 
Nazareth Steel Company there was the name of John M 
Schwer, in bold, sprawling characters, which had been 
carefully traced through transparent paper from the fac- 
simile signature in the magazine. 

“You understand, Orville,”” Lamb explained gravel 
“that this contract is strictly confidential. That is one of 
the difficulties of our position—everything must be so 
strictly confidential. Schwer was nervous about signing a 
contract at all; but, of course, we had to be protected by 
a written agreement. It was thoroughly understood that 
this should never be shown to anybody except the direc- 
tors of our company—and then under a pledge of secrecy. 
Undoubtedly Schwer would deny there was such a contract 
if he should be asked. He'd have to deny it, you see. 
You'll notice, too, that the contract is only a skeleton 
just enough to bind him fast.” 

“TI see,” said Orville, tremendously impressed. 

In spite of its cryptic and skeletal character, he could 
make out that it involved payment of five thousand dollars 
for every article on which devices covered by patents num- 
bered so-and-so were used. Nothing was said as to how 
many articles the patents would be used on; but that, as 
Lamb explained, depended solely on how many subma- 
rines the Nazareth Boat Company made. 

“They'll use it on eighty, I’m certain,” Billy Wiggins 
affirmed. “That will make forty dollars a share for our 
stock!” Whereupon Albert Lamb looked over at Orville 
and slightly elevated his eyebrows, as though slyly calling 
his attention to Billy’s fatal lack of vision. 
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“There's a mighty good chance,” Billy added, with 
enthusiasm, “that they'll put it on even more boats. Sup 
pose they put it on two hundred, now! That would make 
a hundred dollars a share for our stock.” 

Again looking at Orville, Lamb slightly elevated his ey 
brows. But the contract was not all he had brought back 
from New York. Fifteen contrivances, embodying the use 
of Air Boat patents, had already been passed by the inspex 
tors; and in payment therefor Lamb exhibited a check on 
the Monolithic National Bank, of New York, for seventy 
five thousand dollars, payable to William P. Wiggins 
Treasurer, and signed by John M. Schwer 

When Orville left they tore up the check; but later in 
the day Billy made a deposit of a hundred and forty do! lar 
to the Air Boat Company's credit, which the bank teller 
duly entered in the company’s pass book. Billy then care 
fully wrote the numerals 75 in front of the teller’s entry; so 
it looked as though he had deposited seventy-five thousand 
one hundred and forty dollars. He took occasion to show 
Orville the entry. 


“Tle comes along just about the way a hog comes out of a 
clover patch when you sing Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming! to it,"’ Billy declared fiercely two days later 
“Of course Orville has passed that bunk about the con 
tract and the check along to him; but he don’t loosen up 
any more’n the bark on a hickory tree. I tell you we're 
playing on a dead card. We gotta switch over to a live one 
Why—great Scott !— with all the trouble we've taken with 
this Tracy lobster, we could have conned J. P. Morgan out 
of a railroad. I'm going to touch a match to his whiskers 
and see if that won't start him.” 








“Don’t be impatient, Billy,”” Lamb replied soothingly 
“Arthur is melting right along. I can feel it every time I 
talk to him. It’s true he don’t give any superficial! indica- 
tions of coming across.. Arthur is not a fast melter, but 
he’s melting — melting like an iceberg down below the water 
line—down at the base. We must give him one more big 
strong push and over he'll go.” 

‘It’s awfully hard to talk to him,” Billy complained 
“He's so terribly just-so, you know—with his ebeard 
trimmed exactly to a point and his hair parted exactly in 
the middle; and then the way he puts his lips together and 
sort of draws ‘em in, in a half simper and half pucker— I 
can't help thinking all the time how I'd love to reach over 
and muss him up. It distracts a fellow’s mind.” 

“ He is sort of trying,”” Lamb admitted; “but we'll soon 
be through. I'll go see him to-morrow, and I’li be all cut 
up. I will have found out, you see, that a man’s nosing 
round New York picking up Air Boat stock, and I'll be 
morally certain that this man represents John M. Schwer, 
which means that Schwer is trying to get control of the 
company. lll be going down to New York right away & 
There’s some stock down there, you under 
stand, and I’m going to grab it before Schwer can get hold 
of it; so I'll tell Arthur I’m going to New York.” 

He pondered a moment and nodded. 

“Yes; I'll go down to New York very strong. I'll take 
our whole bank roll except some odd change—say, seventy 
thousand dollars in a real bank draft— and I'll take a letter 
of introduction to a good firm of brokers that has no con 
nection with Tracy & Shipman. And while I'm in New 
York you'll have a chance to do some business with 
Arthur.” 

The chance developed quite promptly. Two days afte: 
Lamb’s departure for the East Billy presented himself to 
Mr. Tracy, with a somber cloud on his brow and a bulky 
envelope in his left hand. 

“You see, Mr. Lamb and I sort of took up this Air Boat 
affair together,”’ he explained, frowning darkiy; “‘but he’s 
gone plumb nutty about it—at least, that’s the way it 
looks to me. He's crazy to buy more stock 
at any old price—talks as though it might 


see about it. 


go to a million dollars a share, or something 
like that; but I don’t see any reason why | 
should blow myself up because he wants to 
blow himself up—do you?” 

““Why, I should suppose you were at liberty 
to do as you pleased,” Mr. Tracy replied 
primly—having learned from Orville Bright 
in fact, that Mr. Lamb was much more enthu 
siastic about Air Boat stock than Mr. Wig 
gins was. 

“Sure!” said Billy with a sage nod. “This 
war's mighty uncertain, you know. It might 
stop any day, and then who'd want sub- 
marines? 

‘You see, I’ve got a thousand shares of 
Air Boat stock. I’ve put most all the money 
I’ve got into it; and if I can get a big profit 
on it, it seems to me I'd better grab it and 
let Lamb do what he pleases.” 

“It is never a mistake to take a large 
profit,” said Mr. Tracy firmly. 

“Sure!” said Billy. “Well, between you 
and me, I’ve got a mighty good offer for my 
stock from New York. Lamb thinks John 


“Well, What Do You Say to That?"* M. Schwer is buying it up, and I suppose 
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he is; but what difference should that make 
to me if I can get my price?”’ 

“I don’t see that it should make any 
difference,’ : Mr. Tracy answered wisely. 

“Sure not!” said Billy. He lowered his 
voice and leaned across the corner of the 
table. “I’m offered a hundred and ten dol- 
lars ashare! That looks like a big price to 
me.” 

Mr. Tracy was surprised and impressed 
by the figure named. He went so far as to 
pluck a hair from his beard. 

“I’m told,” Billy continued, “‘to send 
the stock down to Schuyler & Billings, in 
Wall Street, and they’ll pay me a hundred 
and ten dollarsashare. I suppose Schuyler 
& Billings are all right, but I don’t really 
know anything about ’em. I want you to 
send the stock to your own correspondents 
in New York and tell ’em to notify Schuyler 
& Billings to come and get it. They’re to 
pay a hundred and ten thousand dollars 
spot cash, you understand.” 

Mr. Tracy said nothing at all; he was so 
much impressed, in fact, that he was at a 
loss for words. He simply looked on while 
Billy emptied the fat envelope of certifi- 
cates representing one thousand shares of 
Air Boat stock. But he promised, at part- 
ing, that the stock would be forwarded to 
New York by express immediately; and 
as this was Wednesday afternoon it should 
be in the office of his New York corre- 
spondents— Messrs. Estes & Knowles—on 
Friday morning certainly. 

Friday forenoon Estes & Knowles noti- 
fied him over their private wire that Schuy- 
ler & Billings had taken up the thousand 
shares of Air Boat stock on behalf of an un- 


| named customer, and paid down one hun- 
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dred and ten thousand dollars therefor, 
which sum was duly placed to the credit of 
Tracy & Shipman. 

**Just give me a check for fifty thousand 
dollars now,” said Billy, ‘and I'll decide 
what to do with the rest later.”’ 

He wanted that check immediately be- 
cause—though he had only ninety-seven 
dollars left to his credit in the bank after 
Lamb had gathered up their joint funds 
and taken them to New York—he had 


for him. She had even taken a bitter pleas- - 


ure and found a momentary relief in loosing 
the thunderbolt which had smitten him 
down. Even if it has to manufacture it, 
misery loves company. She watched Nutty 
with a cold and uninterested eye as he 
opened his mouth feebly, shut it again and 
reopened it; and then when it became ap- 
parent that these maneuvers were about 
to result in speech, she left him and walked 
quickly down the drive again. She had the 
feeling that if Nutty were to begin to ask 
-and he had the aspect of 
one who is about to ask a thousand—she 
She wanted solitude 
and movement, so she left Nutty sitting 
and started for the gate. Presentl she 
would go and do things among the Soakbven 

and after that, if that brought no bony 
she would go in and turn the house upside 


| down and get dusty and tired. Anything 


to occupy herself. 


Reaction had set in. She had known it 


| would come, and had made ready to fight 
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against it, but she had underestimated the 
strength of the enemy. It seemed to her, in 
those first minutes, that she had done a 
mad thing, that all those arguments which 
she had used were far-fetched and ridiculous. 
It was useless to tell herself that she had 
thought the whole thing out clearly and 
had taken the only course that could have 
been taken. With Bill’s departure the 
pevee to face the situation steadily had 
eft her. All she could think of was that she 
loved him and that she had sent him away. 
Why had he listened to her? Why hadn’t 
he taken her in his arms and told her not to 
be a little fool? Why did men ever listen 
to women? If he had really loved her would 
he have gone away? She tormented herself 
with this last question for a while. She was 
still tormenting herself with it when a mel- 
ancholy voice broke in on her meditations. 
“T can’t believe it,” said the voice. She 
turned, to perceive Nutty drooping beside 
her. “I simply can’t believe it!” 
Elizabeth clenched her teeth. She was 
not in the mood for Nutty. 
“It will gradually sink in 
gt peteayen 
ral you really send him away?” 


,” she said un- 
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given Lamb a check for forty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-two dollars. 
Lamb had deposited this check to his own 
credit in New York, which, with the seventy 
thousand dollars he had taken down there, 
enabled him to pay Schuyler & Billings one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars for Billy’s 
stock. 

Billy’s check for forty-eight thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—drawn for 
an odd amount to give it a greater appear- 
ance of verisimilitude—was already well 
on its way from New York; but before it 
was presented to his Chicago bank for pay- 
ment he deposited Tracy & Shipman’s check 
for fifty thousand dollars. Thus, by using 
the —- thousand dollars they really 
had, and kiting a check for forty-eight 
thousand-odd, one _— was able to pay 
the other a hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars spot cash for a thousand shares of Air 
Boat stock. 

“T don’t see any necessity,’”’ Billy ob- 
served darkly, on taking the fifty-thousand- 
dollar check from Mr. Tracy’s beautifully 
manicured hand, “‘of advertising this to 
Mr. Lamb. It’s really my own affair, you 
I wish you’d consider it confiden- 


“y understand,”’ Mr. Tracy replied im- 
portantly. 

But a belief that John M. Schwer was 
buying up stock of the Air Boat Company, 
and paying as much as a hundred and ten 
dollars a share for it, was firmly planted in 
Mr. Tracy’s genteel mind. Why should he 
doubt it when a hundred and ten thousand 
dollars spot cash had just passed through 
his own eos in payment for.a thousand 
shares? 

To strengthen Mr. Tracy’s conviction on 
this point, Lamb asked Schuyler & Billings 
to notify Estes & Knowles that their anony- 
mous patron would pay a hundred and ten 
dollars a share for another thousand shares 
of Air Boat stock. Estes & Knowles imme- 
diately relayed the information over their 
private wire to Tracy & Shipman, in Chi- 
cago. 

Two days later Lamb returned from 
New York and called on Mr. Tracy in a 


UNEASY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“But what on earth for?” 

“Because it was the only thing to do. 

A light shone on Nutty’s darkness. 

“Oh, I say, did he hear what I said last 
night?” 

“He did hear what you said last night.” 

og A s mouth opened slowly. 

7a 

Elizabeth said nothing. 

“But you could have _— that.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—somehow or other.” 
He appeared to think. “But you said it 
was oes sent him away. 


” 


“Well, this beats me!” 

Elizabeth's strained patience reached 
the limit. 

“Nutty, please!” she said. “‘ Don’t let’s 
talk about it. It’s all over now.” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“Nutty, don’t! I can’t stand it. 
raw all over. I’m hating myself. 
don’t make it worse.” 

Nutty looked at her face, and decided not 
to make it worse. But his anguish demanded 
some outlet. He found it in soliloquy. 

“‘ Just like this for the rest of our lives!” 
he murmured, taking in the farm grounds 
and all that in them stood with one glassy 
stare of misery. “‘ Nothing but ghastly bees 
and sweeping floors and fetching water till 
we die of old.age! That is, if those blight- 
ers don’t put me in the coop for getting 
that money out of them. How was I to 
know that it was obtaining money under 
false pretenses? It ~ ly seemed to me a 
darned good way of collecting a small roll. 
I don’t see how I’m ever going to pay them 
mag so I suppose it’s the cooler for me all 

Wy 


I'm 
Please 


Elizabeth had been trying not to listen 
to him, but without success. 

“T’ll look after that, Nutty. I have a 
little money saved up, enough to pay off 
what you owe. I was saving it fcr some- 
thing else, but never mind. = 

“ Awfully good of you,” said Nutty, but 
his voice sounded almost disappointed. He 
was in the frame of mind which resents 
alleviation of its gloom. He would have 
preferred at that moment to be allowed to 
round off the picture of the future which he 
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tolerably cheerful frame of mind—evidently 
all unaware of what had happened behind 
his back. 

“Well, I’ve traced it down,” he said con- 
fidentially. “Schwer is picking up what- 
ever stock he can find. It’s evident he wants 
control of the company. You see, nobody 
else knows what’s in store for Air Boat as 
well as Schwer does. If he wants to buy it 
of course it’s because he sees a great future 
for it. He’s got practically unlimited re- 
sources, and if he wants control of the com- 
pes he can get it; but I propose to make 

im pay something like what it’s worth. 
I’ve bought quite a lot of this stock.”’ 

Mr. Tracy nodded; he had been looking 
it up, in fact, and knew Mr. Lamb had pur- 
chased, first and last, nearly twelve hun- 
dred shares of Air Boat stock through 
Tracy & Shipman, paying all the way from 
twenty to sixty-five dollars a share for it in 
eash. At Mr. Schwer’s price that twelve 
hundred shares would be worth a hundred 
and thirty thousand-and-odd dollars. 

“Well, I’ve run short of cash,” Lamb 
continued; “but I’ve as good as got my 
hands on the biggest single block of stock 
there is—eleven hundred shares. It’s 
owned by M. J. Patrick. Now I can get it 
at ninety dollars a share if I grab it quick. 
I want you to buy that eleven hundred 
shares and carry it for me twenty days 
under an agreement to let me have it at the 
end of that time at a hundred and five 
dollars ashare. That will make you a profit 
of fifteen dollars a share for carrying it 
twenty days. If I don’t take it off your 
hands at the end of twenty days you can 
sell it to Schwer. I’ve got twenty-one hun- 
dred other shares, all told, and I'll leave 
that with you as further security.” 

From Tracy & Shipman’s he went up to 
the Air Boat office, where Billy was nerv- 
ously awaiting him. 

**Well,”” Lamb reported with a dazzling 
smile, “‘he went over! He'll buy Molly’s 
stock and plank down ninety-nine thou- 
sand good dollars for it this afternoon.” 

“Gee!” Billy gurgled gleefully. “After 
all, it’s too easy to last. Now let’s get 
Messrs. Winslow, Gardner & Taft—quick!”’ 


was constructing in his mind with a reel 
or two showing himself doing the lockstep 
or brooding in a cell. After all, what differ- 
ence did it make to a man of spacious tastes 
whether he languished for the rest of his life 
in a jail or on a farm in the country? Jail, 
indeed, was almost preferable. You knew 
where you were when you were in jail. They 
didn’t spring things on you. Whereas life 
on a farm was nothing but one long succes- 
sion of things sprung on you. Now that 
Lord Dawlish had gone he supposed that 
Elizabeth would make him help her with 
the bees again. At this thought he groaned 
aloud. When he contemplated a lifetime 
at Flack’s, a lifetime of bee-dodging and 
carpet-beating and water-lugging, and re- 
flected that, but for a few innocent words 
words spoken, mark you, in a pure spirit of 
kindliness and brotherly love with the ob- 
ject of putting a bit of optimistic pep into 
sister !—he might have been in a position to 
touch a millionaire brother-in-law for the 
needful whenever he felt disposed, the iron 
entered into Nutty’s soul. A rotten, rotten 
world! 

Nutty had the sort of mind that moves 
in circles. After contemplating for a time 
the rottenness of the world, he came back 
to the point from which he had started. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said. “I can’t 
believe it.” 

He kicked a small pebble that lay con- 
venient to his foot. 

“You say you sent him away. If he had 
legged it on his own account, because what 
he heard me say got his goat, I could under- 
stand that. But why should you ——” 

It became evident to Elizabeth that, un- 
til some explanation of this point was offered 
to him, Nutty would drift about in her 
vicinity, moaning and shuffling his feet 
indefinitely. 

“I sent him away because I loved him,” 
she said, “‘and because, after what had hap- 
pened, he could never be certain that I loved 
him. Can you understand that?” 

“No,” said Nutty frankly, “I’m darned 
if I can. It sounds loony to me.” 

“You can’t see that it wouldn’t have 
= to him to marry him?” 

in o.”” 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BIG CRUSADE FOR HEALTH 
AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 





Three Million People Already Enlisted in Move- 
ment—Plans to Recruit 30,000,000 More—Local 
Headquarters Established All Over the Country 





Seven years ago 


a New Jersey postman’s wet 


feet started a health conservation movement that 


is today sweeping the country. 


Three million 


people have already joined the movement, and 
plans are now under way to enable 30,000,000 


more to obtain the benefits of Dri-Foot, 


the 


health-protecting waterproof shoe dressing. 


Dri-Foot is an easily ap- | est store on a post card and 
plied liquid that really goes | send it to the Fitz Chemical 
into the leather and stitching | 


of shoes and makes them 
absolutely waterproof. It 
preserves the leather, makes 
it softer and more pliable, | 
wear longer and take a 
better polish. It can be 
used on either black or tan 
shoes. 


Shoe Manufacturers Recommend | 


Dri-Foot 


Over 3,000,000 people are 
already using Dri-Foot. It 


has been thoroughly tested | 
shoe | 


by forty prominent 
manufacturers, who enthusi- 
astically 
their customers. 
eral years the 

stores have sold 
in const antly 

quantities. 

Now it has been decide: 
to broaden the 
place Dri-Foot within the 
reach of everyone, and in a 
few months it will be found 
in every good grocery, drug 
and hardware store, as well 
as in the shoe stores that 
have previously sold it. 

Wet feet cause an enor- 
mous amount of illness with 
consequent loss of employ- 
ment, time and money. 
Coughs, colds, chills, grippe 
and pneumonia are only a 
few of the ills that may re- 
sult from wet feet. The 
weather is always uncertain. 
Dri-Foot is always sure. 


How to Get Dri-Foot 
Ask for Dri-Foot at any 
good shoe, drug, grocery or 
hardware store. If they are 
sold out, or their supply has 
not yet reached them, just 


For 
better shoe 
Dri-Foot 


write the name of the near- | 


increasing | 


market, to 


| 
| 


recommend it to | 
sev- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Company, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. We will see that 
your dealer gets a supply of 
Dri-Foot promptly, or, if 
you wish, we will send you a 
trial can for 10 cents. 


URGE USE OF DRI-FOOT 


Shoe Manufacturers Tell Cus- 
tomers It Gives Longer Wear 





Forty well-known shoe 
manufacturers are now rec- 
ommending Dri-Foot to their 


customers. One of these 
manufacturers packs with 
every box of shoes this 


printed slip: 

“These shoes are built for 
service. They are made by 
expert workmen of the best 
ieather that money can buy. 
Under fair treatment they 
will give Pe rfect satisfaction, 
but if ydu abuse them you 
have no claim on the dealer. 
To prevent hardening and 
cracking and to make shoes 























Dri-Foot Prices 
10c for a can with 
* enough to water- 
proof a pair of shoes for 
two months. 
for a can with 
25c. enough to water- 


proof your shoes for six 
months. 
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enaeedl and wear-resist- 
ing we recommend Dri-Foot. 
It is easy to apply. Soaks 
into the leather, softens, 
preserves, waterproofs and 
gives it longer wear. Shoes 
worn in the mud and wet 
should be thoroughly cleaned 
and frequently treated with 
Dri-Foot for best results. 
Ask your dealer for it.” 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


Best Protected by Waterproof- 

ing Shoes with Dri-Foot 

Every mother knows how 
difficult it is to get chi Idren 
to wear rubbers. It is a 
constant cause of worry in 
wet, rainy weather. The 
best way out of the difficulty 
is to waterproof children’s 
shoes with Dri-Foot, an 
absolute protection from all 
the dangers of wet feet. 
Dri-Foot is easy to apply, 
and children think it great 
fun. Better buy a can to- 
day. 


DANGER FROM COLDS 


A Frequent Cause of Very Seri- 


ous Illness 








An ordinary cold may 
have the most serious con- 
sequences if neglected. It 





| prevents 
| your shoes with 


| 


| have 


may poser into very seri- 
ous illness. There is no cure 
for colds, despite all the 
patent medicine advertise- 
ments say. An ounce of 
Dri-Foot on your shoes is 
worth a ton of so-called 
cures. It does something 
better than cure colds. It 
them. Waterproof 
Dni-Foot, 
and stop those colds. 


CARLOAD OF DRI-FOOT 
FOR PACIFIC-COAST 


| Big Shipments | Required Dur- 
ing the Rainy Season 


A whole freight car full of 
Dri-Foot is now on its way 
to the Pacific Coast. The 
beginning of the rainy sea- 
son has develope d such a 
phenomenal demand for Dn- 
Foot that carload shipments 
become necessary. 
Many of us forget that on 
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POSTMAN'S WET FEET 
START BIG BUSINESS 


Chemists’ Kindness Results 
in Discovery of Vast Market 


One rainy morning seven 
years ago, the postman who 
delivered the mail at the big 
plant of the J. T. Baker 


| Chemical Company in Phil- 


| worke d out 


most of the Pacific Coast the | 


winter brings heavy rains in 
place of blizzards‘and snow- 
storms. The people of the 
coast states have found that 
Dri- Foot 1s the best and 


cheapest protection from 
wet feet—and they ought 
to know. 


| 
| 
| enable a 
| 
' 


with water. 


| lipsburg, N. J., arrnved com- 
nlaining of wet feet. The 
chemists took pity on his 
plight and gave him some 
of a preparation they had 
to waterproof 
the shoes of men employed 
in a department where the 
floors were always flooded 
In a few months 
the postman was back for 
more. Soon he wanted some 
to sell. The officers of the 
chemical company realized 
that here was a great possi- 
bility. They named the 
preparation Dri-Foot, put it 
on the market, and tormed 
the Fitz Chemical Company 
to push the sale. Today 
millions of cans of Dri-Foot 


are selling all over the 
country as the result of a 
simple, kind-hearted act to 


postman to go 
dry-shod on his rounds. 








FOOTNOTES 











Atwo-foot rule—keep your feet dry. 
The ‘‘Rain of Terror’ ended 
when Dri-Foot was discovered. 





It’s always fair weather when 
there’s Dri-Foot in the leather. 


’Tis seldom, if ever, we find 
them together: Our rubbers, our- 
selves and the rain, 





Dri-Foot is a health officer always 
on the job. 


Take out a Dri-Foot health policy 
—quarterly premium 10 cents. 


In the old days soldiers drilled to 
the tune of **Hay foot, Straw foot!’’ 





In the modern army it’s ‘‘Dri- 
Foot, Spri-Foot!’’ 


There were 87 rainy days last 
year. Those who used Dri-Foot 
can’t remember one of them. 
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Ride now on the new “Velvet-Rubber’” 
Diamond Tires 


foot of the Greyhound. 

Clings to smooth and slippery pavements 
as the foot of a Fly clings to the ceiling when he ascends, 
on high-gear, for a better View of the Mountains. 

This tough-textured, hard-wearing “VELVET” Rub- 
ber of 1916, stretches like a pure Rubber band over such 
smal! and sharp Obstacles on the road as might puncture 
the less elastic, and more brittle, texture_of the usual Tire 
treads. 

It thereby absorbs most of the small shocks, jars, and 
jolts, that not only tend to separate Treads from Fabric, 
in ordinary Tires, but that also cause an incessant minor 
Vibration beyond the capacity of Steel Springs to neutralize 
quickly enough. 

Observe, now, that this wonderfully resilient “VELVET” 
Rubber, used in all Diamond Tires today, is NOT offered 
as a mere Whimsy of Style, or merely to give a superficial 
“‘difference’’ in appearance. 


S oi springy, and strong as the muscle-padded 
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developed through much Research, from materials 
that give most Flexibility, and most Response-to- 
Power, in Tires, with a minimum of Friction for maximum 
Traction. 
“VELVET” Rubber can be made by us in Black, Red, 
Grey, Brown, or Tan color, as the COLOR has nothing to 
do with the new Components. 
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I: is a new, and altogether different, Kind of Rubber, 





This is here mentioned so you may have fair warning of 
the superficial Jmitations that are sure to follow. 

Diamond Automobile Tires, Diamond Inner Tubes, and 
Diamond Bicycle Tires are now made of this Springy, 
Clingy, Elastic, and Shock-absorbing ‘“‘ VELVET’’-Rubber 
alloy,—the treads of Diamond Automobile Tires being of 
BLACK, and their sides of RED Rubber. 

But,—while this color-combination now distinguishes 
the appearance of Diamond Tires don’t conclude that a// 
Black-Treads, or all Red-Sided Tires, are of Velvet Rubber. 

Because,—-any ordinary Rubber can be colored to 
imitate the APPEARANCE of Diamond Treads, without 
in any sense imitating the Texture, Composition or Action 
of the “‘ Velvet-Rubber” in Diamond Tires. 


even once,—and you will find a new Satisfaction 
in motoring. — 

—So Springy, Clingy, Soundless, and Vibration-absorb- 
ing are they,—with a Mileage-increase that is mighty com- 
forting to the pocketbook. 

Look now for Black-Tread, Red-Side, DIAMOND 
TIRES,—and compare their moderate ‘“‘Fair-List’’ price 
with whet you must pay for ordinary Tires as made by 
other responsible Makers. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

The doubts which she was trying to crush 
increased the violence of their attack. It 
was not that she respected Nutty’s judg- 
ment in itself. It was that his view of what 
she had done chimed in so neatly with her 
own. She longed for someone to tell her 
that she had done right, someone who 
would bring back that feeling of certainty 
which she had had during her talk with Bill. 
And in these circumstances Nutty’s atti- 
tude had more weight than on its merits it 
deserved. She wished she could cry. She 
had a feeling that if she once did that the 
right outlook would come back to her. 

Nutty, meanwhile, had found another 
pebble and was kicking it somberly. He 
was beginning to perceive something of the 
intricate and unfathomable workings of the 
feminine mind. He had always looked on 
Elizabeth as an ordinary good fellow, a girl 
whose mind worked in a more or less un- 
derstandable way. She was not one of those 
hysterical women you read about in the 
works of the high-brow novelists, she was 
just a regular girl. And yet now, at the 
one moment of her life when everything 
depended on her acting sensibly, she had 
behaved in a way that made his head swim 
when he thought of it. What it amounted 
to was that you simply couldn’t understand 
women. 

Nobody home! 
in a nutshell. 

Into this tangle of silent sorrow came a 
honking automobile. It drew up at the 
gate and a man jumped out. 


There you had Woman 
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HE man who had alighted from the au- 

tomobile was young and cheerful. He 
wore a flannel suit of a gay blue and a straw 
hat with a colored ribbon, and he looked 
upon a world which, his manner seemed to 
indicate, had been constructed according 
to his own specifications through a single 
eyeglass. When he spoke it became plain 
that his nationality was English. 

Nutty regarded his beaming countenance 
with a lowering hostility. The indecency 
of anyone’s being cheerful at such a time 
struck him forcibly. He would have liked 
mankind to have preserved till further no- 
tice a hushed gloom. He glared at the 
young man. 

Elizabeth, such was her absorption in 
her thoughts, was not even aware of his 
presence till he spoke to her. 

“TI beg your pardon, is this Flack’s?” 

She looked up and met that sunny eye- 
glass. 

‘This is Flack’s,”’ she said. 

‘Thank you,” said the young man. 

The automobile, a stout, silent man at 
the helm, throbbed in the nervous way au- 
tomobiles have when standing still, suggest- 
ing somehow that it were best to talk quick, 
as they can give you only a few minutes 
before dashing on to keep some other ap- 
pointment. Either this or a natural vola- 
tility lent a breezy rapidity to the visitor’s 
speech. He looked at Elizabeth across the 
gate, which it had not occurred to her to 
open, as if she were just what he had ex- 
pected her to be and a delight to his eyes, 
and burst into speech. 

““My name’s Nichols—J. Nichols. I ex- 
pect you remember getting a letter from 
me a week or two ago?” 

The name struck Elizabeth as familiar. 
But he had gone on to identify himself be- 
fore she could place it in her mind. 

‘Lawyer, don’t you know? Wrote youa 
letter telling you that your Uncle Ira Nut- 
combe had left all his money to Lord 
Dawlish.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Elizabeth, and was about 
to invite him to pass the barrier when he 
began to speak again. 

“You know, I want to explain that let- 
ter. Wrote it on a sudden impulse, don’t 
you know. The more I have to do with the 
law, the more it seems to hit me that a law- 
yer oughtn’t to act on impulse. At the mo- 
ment, you see, it seemed to me the decent 
thing to do—put you out of your misery, 
and so forth—stop your entertaining hopes 
never to be realized, what? and all that 
sort of thing. You see, it was like this: 
Bill—I mean Lord Dawlish—is a great pal 
of mine, a dear old chap. You ought to 
know him. Well, being in the know, you 
understand, through your uncle having de- 
posited the will with us, I gave Bill the tip 
directly I heard of Mr. Nutcombe’s death. 
I sent him a telephone message to come to 
the office, and I said: ‘Bill, old man, this 
old buster’—I beg your pardon, this old 
gentleman—‘has left you all his money.’ 
Quite informal, don’t you know. And at 
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the same time, in the same informal spirit, I 
wrote you the letter.”” He dammed the tor- 
rent fora moment. “ By the way, of course 
you are Miss Elizabeth Boyd, what?” 

The young man seemed relieved. 

“I’m glad of that,” he said. “‘ Funny if 
you hadn't been. You'd have wondered 
what on earth I was talking about.” 

In spite of her identity this was precisely 
what Elizabeth was doing. Her mind, still 
under a cloud, had been unable to under- 
stand one word of Mr. Nichols’ discourse. 
Judging from his appearance, which was 
that of a bewildered hosepipe or a snake 
whose brain is being momentarily over- 
taxed, Nutty was in the same difficulty. He 
had joined the group at the gate, abandon- 
ing the pebble which he had been kicking 
in the background, and was now leaning on 
the top bar, a picture of silent perplexity 

“You see, the trouble is,”’ resumed the 
young man, “my governor, who's the head 
of the firm, is all for doing things according 
to precedent. He loves red tape—wears it 
wrapped round him in winter instead of 
flannel. He's all for doing things in the 
proper legal way, which, as I daresay you 
know, takes months. And, meanwhile, 
everybody's wondering what’s happening 
and who has got the money, and so on and 
so forth. I thought I would skip all that 
and let you know right away exactly where 
you stood, so I wrote you that letter. I 
don’t think my temperament’s quite suited 
to the law, don’t you know, and if he ever 
hears that I wrote you that letter I have a 
notion that the governor will think so too. 
So I came over here to ask you, if you don't 
mind, not to mention it when you get in 
touch with the governor. I frankly admit 
that that letter, written with the best in- 
tentions, was a bloomer.”’ 

With which manly admission the young 
man paused, and allowed the rays of his 
eyeglass to play upon Elizabeth in silence. 


Elizabeth tried to piece together what little | 


she understood of his monologue. 


“You mean that you want me not to tell 


your father that I got a letter from you?” 

“Exactly that. And thanks very much 
for not saying ‘without prejudice,’ or any- 
thing of that kind. The governor would 
have.” 

“But I don’t understand. Why should 
you think that I should ever mention any- 
thing to your father?” 

“Might slip out, you know, without your 
meaning it.” 

“But when? 
father.” 

“You might quite easily. He might 
want to see you about the money. 
‘The money?” 

The eyebrow above the eyeglass rose, 
surprised. 

‘Haven’ t you had a letter from the gov- 
ernor? 

“No. 

The young man made a despairing ges- 
ture. 

“IT took it for granted that it had come 
on the same boat that I did. There you 
have the governor's methods! Couldn't 
want a better example. I suppose some 
legal formality or other has cropped up and 
laid him a stymie, and he’s waiting to get 
round it. You really mean he hasn’t writ- 
ten? 

‘*‘Why, dash it,” said the young man, 
as one to whom all is revealed, “‘then you 
can’t have understood a word of what I’ve 
been saying!” 

For the first time Elizabeth found herself 
capable of smiling. She liked this inco- 
herent young man. 

“T haven’t,”’ she said. 

“You don’t know about the will?” 

“Only what you told me in your letter 

“Well, I’m hanged! Tell me—I hadn't 
the honor of knowing him personally — was 
the late Mr. Nutcombe’s whole life as ec- 
centric as his will-making? It seems to 
me ——” 

Nutty spoke. 

“Uncle Ira’s middle name,” he said, 
“was Bloomingdale. That,” he proceeded 
bitterly, “is the frightful injustice of it all 
I had to suffer from it right along, and all I 
get, when it comes to a showdown, is a 
dinky hundred bones. Uncle Ira insisted 
on father’s and mother’s calling me Nut- 
combe, which ought to have brought the 
Gerry Society down on him; and whenever 
he got a new craze I was always the one he 
worked it off on. You remember the time 
he became a vegetarian, Elizabeth? Gosh!” 
Nutty brooded coldly on the past. “You 
remember the time he had it all doped out 
that the end of the world was to come at 


I shall never meet your 
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five in the morning one February? Made 
me stop up all night with him, reading 
Marcus Aurelius! And the steam heat 
turned off at twelve-thirty! I could tell 
you a dozen things just as bad as that. He 
always picked on me. And now I’ve gone 
through it all he leaves me a hundred 
dollars!” 

Mr. Nichols nodded sympathetically. 

“T should have imagined that he was 
rather like that. You know, of course, why 
he made that will I wrote to you about, 
leaving all his money to Bill Dawlish? 
Simply because Bill, who met him golfing at 
a place in Cornwall in the off season, cured 
him of slicing his approach shots! I give 
you my word that was the only reason. 
I’m sorry for old Bill, poor old chap. Such 
a good sort.” 

“*He’s all right,” said Nutty. “But why 
you should be sorry for him gets past me. 
A fellow who gets five million —— 

“But he doesn’t, don’ t you see?” 

“How do you mean? 

“W hy, this other will puts him out of the 
running.” 

“Which other will?” 

“Why, the one I’m telling you about.” 

He looked from one to the other, appar- 
ently astonished at their slowness of under- 
standing. Then an idea occurred to him. 

“Why, now that I think of it, I never 
told you, did 1? Yes, your uncle made an- 
other will at the very last moment, leaving 
all he possessed to Miss Boyd.” 

The dead silence in which his words were 
received stimulated him to further speech. 
It occurred to him that, after that letter of 
his, perhaps these people were wary about 
believing anything he said. 

“It’s absolutely true. It’s the real, stable 
information this time. I had it direct from 
the governor, who was there when he made 
the will. He and the governor had had a 
row about something, you know, and they 
made it up during those last days, and —— 
Well, apparently-your uncle thought he had 
better celebrate it somehow, so he made a 
new will. From what little I know of him 
that was the way he celebrated most things. 
I took it for granted the governor would 
have written to you by this time. I expect 
you'll hear by the next mail. You see, what 
brought me over was the idea that when he 
wrote you might possibly take it into your 
heads to mention having heard from me. 
You don’t know my governor. If he found 
out I had done that I should never hear the 
last of it. So I said to him: ‘Gov’nor, I’m 
feeling a bit jaded. Been working too hard, 
or something. I'll take a week or so off, if 
you can spare me.’ He didn’t object, so I 
whizzed over. Well, of course, I’m awful 
sorry for old Bill, but I congratulate you, 
Miss Boyd.” 

““What’s the time?” said Elizabeth. 

Mr. Nichols was surprised. He could not 
detect the connection of ideas. 

“It’s about five to eleven,” he said, con- 
sulting his watch. 

The next moment he was even more sur- 
prised, for Elizabeth, making nothing of the 
barrier of the gate, had rushed past him and 
was even now climbing into his automobile. 

“Take me to the station, at once,”’ she 
was crying to the stout, silent man, whom 
not even these surprising happenings had 
shaken from his attitude of well-fed detach- 
ment. 

The stout man, ceasing to be silent, be- 
came inte rrogative. 

“ Th? 


“ 


Take me to the station. I must catch 
the elev en o'clock train.’ 

The stout man was not a rapid thinker. 
He enveloped her in a stodgy gaze. It was 
only too plain to Elizabeth that he was 
a man who liked to digest one idea slowly 
before going on to absorb the next. Jerry 
Nichols had told him to drive to Flack’s. 
He had driven to Flack’s. Here he was at 
Flack’s. Now this young woman was telling 
him to drive to the station. It was a new 
idea, and he bent himself to the Fletcher- 
izing of it. 

“T’ll give you ten dollars if you get me 
there by eleven,” shouted Elizabeth. 

The car started as if it were some living 
thing that had had a sharp instrument 
jabbed into it. Once or twice in his life it 
had happened to the stout man to en- 
counter an idea which he could swallow at 
a gulp. This was one of them. 

Mr. Nichols, following the car with a 
wondering eye, found that Nutty was ad- 
dressing him. 

“Is this really true?” said Nutty. 

*‘ Absolute gospel.” 

A wild ery, a piercing whoop of pure joy, 
broke the summer stillness. 
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“Come and have a drink, old man! 
babbled Nutty. “This wants celebrating!” 
His face fell. “Oh, I was forgetting! I’m 
on the wagon.” 

“On the wagon?” 

“Sworn off, you know. I’m never going 
to touch another drop as long as I live. I 
began to see things monkeys!” 

‘I had a pal,” said Mr. Nichols sympa- 
thetically, “‘who used to see kangaroos.” 

Nutty seized him by the arm, hospitable 
though handicapped. 

“Come and have a bit of bread and but- 
ter, or a slice of cake or something, and a 
glass of water. I want to tell you a lot 
more about Uncle Ira, and I want to hear 
all about your end of it. Gee, what a day!” 

“*The maddest, merriest of all the glad 
New Year,’” assented Mr. Nichols. “*: 
slice of that old ’87 cake. Just the thing!” 

xxv 
ILL made his way along the swaying 
train to the smoking car. It had come 
upon him overwhelmingly that he needed 
tobacco. He was in the mood when a man 
must either smoke or give up altogether the 
struggle with Fate. He lit his pipe, and 
looked out of the window at Long Island 
racing past him. It was only a blur to him. 

The smoking car was almost empty. 
Across the aisle a warm man, who had the 
air of having run for the train, was fanning 
himself with a newspaper. In the seat be- 
hind him two men had begun an earnest 
and wordy discussion on automobiles. An 
official in uniform stood beside a seatful 
of papers and packages. Soon, perhaps be- 
cause he was an unquenchable optimist, but 
more probably because it was his job, he 
would patrol the train offering for sale the 
peanut brittle and the road maps of Long 
Island which nobody ever bought. In the 
far corner there was something shapeless 
which closer inspection would have revealed 
as a sleeping Irishman. 

The conductor was asking for tickets. 
Bill showed his mechanically, and the con- 
ductor passed on. Then he settled down 
once more to his thoughts. He could not 
think coherently yet. His walk to the sta- 
tion had been like a walk in a dream. He 
was conscious of a great dull pain that 
weighed on his mind, smothering it. The 
trees and houses still moved past him in the 
same erent cnet blur. 

He became aware that the conductor was 
standing beside him, saying something 
about a ticket. He produced his once more, 
but this did not seem to satisfy the con- 
ductor. To get rid of the man, who was be- 
coming a nuisance, he gave him his whole 
attention, as far as that smothering weight 
would allow him to give his whole attention 
to anything, and found that the man was 
saying strange things. He thought that he 
could not have heard him correctly. 

“What?” he said. 

“‘Lady back there told me to collect her 
fare from you,” repeated the conductor. 
“Said you would pay.” 

Bill blinked. Either there was some mis- 
take or trouble had turned his brain. 

“It’s to New York—one seventy-nine.” 

Bill pushed himself together with a su- 
preme effort. 

“A lady said I would pay her fare?” 

“Yup.” 

““But— but why?” demanded Bill feebly. 

The conductor seemed unwilling to go 
into first causes. 

“Search me!”’ he replied. 

“Pay her fare!” 

“Told me to collect it off the gentleman 
in the gray suit in the smoking car. You're 
the only one that’s got a gray suit.” 

“There’s some mistake.” 

“Not mine.” 

“What does she look like? 

The conductor delved in his mind for 
adjectives. 

‘Small,”’ he said, collecting the m slowly. 
‘Fair hair. Brown eyes 

He desisted from his cataloguing at this 
point, for with a loud exclamation that woke 
theslumbering Irishman and caused the two 
automobile experts to lose temporarily the 
thread of their remarks Bill had dashed 
from the car. The man with the newspaper 
sought information. 

““What’s the trouble?” 

“Search me!” said the conductor, a man 
of a slim vocabulary. 

A solution occurred to him. He offered it. 

“Dippy, * he suggested, and went to talk 
about peanut brittle and road maps to the 
official in uniform. 

Two cars farther back Bill had dropped 
into the seat by Elizabeth and was gur- 
gling wordlessly. A massive lady, who had 
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entered the train at East Moriches in com- 
pany with three children and a cat in a 
basket, eyed him with a curiosity that she 
made no attempt to conceal. Two girls in a 
neighboring seat leaned forward eagerly to 
hear all. This was because one of them had 
told the other that Elizabeth was Mary 
Pickford. Her companion was skeptical, 
but nevertheless obviously impressed. 

“My God!” said Bill. 

The massive lady told the three children 
sharply to look at their picture book. 

“Well, I'm damned!” 

The mother of three said that if her off- 
spring did not go right along to the end of 
the car and look at the pretty trees trouble 
must infallibly ensue. 

“Elizabeth!” 

At the sound of the name the two girls 
leaned back, taking no further interest in 
the proceedings. 

What are you doing here?” 

Elizabeth smiled, a shaky but encour- 
aging smile. 

“] came after you, Bill.” 

“You've got no hat!” 

“I was in too much of a hurry to get one, 
and I gave all my money to the man who 
drove the car. That’s why I had to ask 
you to pay my fare. You see, I'm not too 
proud to use your money after all.” 

“Then 

‘Tickets, please. One seventy-nine.”’ 

It was the indefatigable conductor, sen- 
sible of his duty to the company and re- 
solved that nothing should stand in the 
way of its performance. Bill gave him five 
dollars and told him to keep the change. 
The conductor saw eye to eye with him in 
this. 

“Bill! You gave him She gave a 
little shrug of her shoulders. “Well, it’s 
lucky you're going to marry a rich girl.” 

A look of the utmost determination over- 
spread Bill’s face. 

“I don’t know what you're talking about. 
I’m going to marry you. Now that I've got 
you again I’m not going to let you go. You 

can use all the arguments you like, but it 
won't matter. I was a fool ever to listen. 
If you try the same sort of thing again I'm 
just going to pick you up and carry you 
off. I've been thinking it over since I left 
you. My mind has been working absolutely 
clearly. I’ve gone into the whole thing. 
It’s perfect rot to take the attitude you did. 
We know we love each other, and I’m not 
going to listen to any talk about time mak- 
ing us doubt it. Time will only make us 
love each other all the more.” 

“Why, Bill, this is eloquence!” 

“I feel eloquent.” 

The stout lady ceased to listen. They 
had lowered their voices and she was hard 
of hearing. She consoled herself by taking 
up her copy of Gingery Stories and burying 
herself in the hectic adventures of a young 
millionaire and an artist’s model. 

Elizabeth caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
cover. 

“I bet there’s a story in there of a man 
named Harold who was too proud to marry 
a girl, though he loved her, because she was 
rich and he wasn’t. You wouldn’t be so 
silly as that, Bill, would you?” 

“It’s the other way about with me.” 

“No, it’s not. Bill, do you know a man 
named Nichols?” 

“Nichols?” 

J. Nichols. He said he knew you. He 
said he had told you about Uncle Ira leav- 
ing you his money.” 

“Jerry Nichols! How on earth Oh, 
I remember. He wrote to you, didn’t he?” 

“He did. And this morning, just after 
you had left, he called.” 

‘Jerry Nichols called?” 

‘To tell me that Uncle Ira had made an- 
other will before he died, leaving the money 
to me.” 

Their eyes met. 

“So I stole his car and caught the train,” 
said Elizabeth simply. 


’ 
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Bill was recovering slowly from the news. 

“But this makes rather a difference, 
you know,” he said. 

‘In what way?” 

“Well, what I mean to say is, you've got 
five million dollars and I’ve got two thou- 
sand a year, don’t you know, and so —— 

Elizabeth tapped him on the knee. 

“Bill, do you see what this is in my 
hand?” 

“Eh? What?” 

“It’s a pin. And I'm going to dig it 
right into you wherever I think it will hurt 
most unless you stop being Harold at once. 
I'll tell you exactly what you've got to do, 
and you needn't think you’re going to do 
anything else. When we get to New York 
I first borrow the money from you to buy 
a hat, and then we take the subway down to 
Brooklyn Bridge. We then walk to the City 
Hall, where you go to the window marked 
Marriage Licenses and buy one. It will set 
you back one dollar. You will give your cor- 
rect name and age and you will hearmine. It 
will come as a shock to you to know that 
my second name is something awful! I've 
kept it concealed all my life. After we've 
done that we shall go to the only church 
that anybody could possibly be married in. 
It’s on Twenty-ninth Street, just round 
the corner from Fifth Avenue. It’s got a 
fountain playing in front of it, and it’s a 
little bit of heaven dumped right down in 
the middle of New York. And after that 
well, we might start looking about for that 
farm we've talked of. We can get a good 
farm for five million dollars, and leave some- 
thing over to be doled out—cautiously 
to Nutty. 

“And then all we have to do is to live 
happily ever after.” 

Something small and soft slipped itself 
into his hand, just as it had done ages and 
ages ago in Lady Wetherby’s wood. 

It stimulated Bill’s conscience to one last 
remonstrance: 

“But, I say, you know —— 


“Well?” 
“This business of the money, you know. 
What I mean to say is — Ow!” 


He broke off, as a sharp pain manifested 
itself in the fleshy part of his leg. Elizabeth 
was looking at him reprovingly, her weapon 
poised for another onslaught. 

“T told you!” she said. 

“ All right, I won't do it again.” 

“That's a good child. Bill, listen. Come 
closer and tell me all sorts of nice things 
about myself till we get to Jamaica, and 
then I'll tell you what I think of you. We've 
just passed Islip, so you've plenty of time.” 


(THE END 


Sometimes 
OMETIMES I long for a lazy isle, 


Ten thousand miles from home, 
W here the warm sun shines and the blue sk 
smile 
And the milk-white breakers foam 
A coral island, bravely set 
in the midst of the Southern sea, 
Away from the hurry and noise and fret 
Forever surrounding me! 


es 


For I tire of labor and care and fight, 
And I weary of plan and scheme, 

And ever and ever my thoughts take flight 
To the island of my dream; 

And I fancy drowsing the w hole day long 
In a hammock that gently swings 

Away from the clamorous, toiling throng, 
Away from the swirl of things! 


And yet I know in a little while, 
When the first glad hours were spent, 
I'd sicken and tire of my lazy isle 
And cease to be content! 
I'd hear the call of the world’s great game 
The battle with gold and men 
And I'd sail once more, 


Back to the game again! 


— Berton Braley 
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How to Use 
Lemons 


Do you know these facts about lemons ? 

The culinary uses of lemons are not the only ways in 
which lemons aid housekeeping. Besides being the basis 
of hundreds of charming desserts and making scores of other 
foods more delicious and digestible, lemons serve as follows: 


As a Cleanser: Nothing will clean soiled hands more 
quickly than a piece of Sunkist lemon. Rub it over the 
hands and rinse off with water. It will remove even ink 
or fruit stains from the skin. 


As a Hair Wash: Dip the hair in a basin of warm 
water. Rub the juice of a Sunkist lemon into the scalp. 
Rinse thoroughly, and dry with a soft towel. The lemon 
juice removes dirt and grease, leaving the hair soft and glossy. 


As a Sweetener for the Stomach: Squeeze the juice 
of half a Sunkist lemon into a glass of water and drink be- 
fore breakfast for a few mornings. 


To Make Tough Meats Tender: Most cuts of meat 
are immensely improved in flavor and tenderness if boiled 
in water in which a teaspoonful of Sunkist lemon juice is 
placed. 


To Make Washing of White Clothes Easier: Sunkist 
lemon juice softens water and renders washing less difficult. 
It helps to remove dirt and grease, whitening and freshening 
white clothes. Do not use in washing colored clothes. 


* » » > 


There are scores and scores of profitable ways to use 
lemons and their juice. The above are modern short cuts 
which hundreds of thousands of housewives now use to make 
the day's work easier. 


Try them. Then ask about other uses in which lemons 
play the labor-saving réle. 


California 


Sunkist 


Practically Seedless Lemons 
In ordering lemons from your dealer be sure to say “Sunkist.” 

For these are the world’s finest lemons — 
and full-flavored. 

Write for free book “ 


attractive orange and lemon rec ipes. 


practi ally seedless, yuicy 
Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” containing many 


Sunkist oranges and iemons re sold by first-cia dealers everywnere 


alt the same prices asked for ordinary kind 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co -operative—Non -profit 
Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A88, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
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Actor Record catalog is 
ost complete catalogof 
: in all the world-——— 


and tells you exactly what a Victor E 
or Victrola will bring into yourhome. 
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It presents to you the most comprehensive list of biography of famous artists and composers. 


music ever catal } : ‘ 
oged It contains numerous portraits of noted singers, 


It places before you in concise form and in alpha- musicians and composers, and pictures of scenes from 
betical order the titles of thousands of musical compo- operas. 


| sitions, old an r, ' 
a bew It shows you that, no matter what music you most 


It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works enjoy, the Victor or Victrola will completely satisfy 
of all the great composers. every musical longing. 

It enables you to know definitely the exact music 
in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 





It makes clear to you just how easily all the music 
of all the world can become an entertaining and in- 


It gives the synopsis of various operas and a brief structive part of your everyday life. 









This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of interest to every one. 
It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every music lover to have a copy. 










Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great Y lf 
catalog of music, or send to us and we will mail you a copy / , 
free, postage paid. 3 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. & : 

Qs "| 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. & z: 


, e” 4 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor =) 















Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — RS, 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 3 j 











New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 

















The year's still young, friend neighbor; 
it’s leap year once ag’in— 
That gives an extra day for us 


To smoke good VELVET in. 


May the wrinkles '16 brings you 
Be the sort smiles leave behind, 
An’ the only clouds ebove you 
Be the fragrant VEL VET kind. 


THE SATURDAY 
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366 Days of 
Perfect Pipe Pleasure— 


That is what the VELVET smoker 
has already promised himself this year. 


Are YOU one of the lucky brother- 
hood that has smiled allegiance to the age- 


mellowed tobacco called VELVET ? : 


ls your pipe a sure defence against dull 
care or are you still a restless searcher for the 
tobacco whose mildness is equalled only by 
its fragrance and its flavor? 


Remember VELVET 
isn't a name only. It is a 
description of the aged-in- 
the-wood smoothness 
that the choicest of 
mild Kentucky Burley 
tobacco gets from two 
years’ mellowing. 


Liogalte Mysrs Jetacce Cn 


10c Tins 5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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CASHING IN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Henry, I’ve been keeping an eagle eye 
on you ever since you began to carry round 
that roll. I picked your pocket just about 
five seconds after that Atterbury woman 
shot her thunderbolt. I’ve known her by 
reputation for fifteen years, and I knew that 
before she was through she’d collect every 


| cent you owned, Trindel. But—by gad!” 
| the astonishingly good friend cried hotly. 


“I appreciate your wife and mine, and it’s 
all right to make a splurge; that one was a 
dandy, and all creation seems to be talking 
about it this morning, and the society col- 


| umns say that it has anchored Clythe- 


bourne on the map! But when it comes to 
hiring the most expensive talent in the 
whole blasted world, an innocent soul like 


| you needs protection, even if he has to be 
| protected with an ax! How much did I 





leave you, Trindel?” 

“Eight hundred dollars, but —— 

“She compromised for that, eh? I’ve 
heard that she always does. I’m glad I did 
it, becaifise that was a darned sight more 
than they were worth,” the large friend 
concluded with mistaken complacency. ‘I 
don’t know much about music, Trindel, but 
anyone who gave up eight hundred for that 
rnuch got stung! Coming down on the 
early train?” 

“No, on a—a later one,” Henry Trindel 
stammered. “‘And I—I don’t know how 
to thank you, Merriweather. That is, you 
meant to do me a kindness, even if — 

“Oh, that’s all right, old man! Forget 
it!” grinned Henry’s friend and neighbor 
as he slapped a thin shoulder and moved 
away with characteristic speed. “I'd do 
more than that for you. By-by!” 

He hurried blithely down the path and 
into the highway. He turned to wave a 
iarge, jovial hand at Henry Trindel, but as 
yet Henry had not moved from his station 
on the doormat. Even when Merriweather 
had turned the corner and vanished the 
paralysis clung to Henry Trindel. 

But presently life pulsed through his 
veins again and he smiled slowly, half- 
comprehendingly. He fumbled into his 
pocket and drew out his wealth, restored! 
He gazed at it and spread it flat upon his 
palm—yellow notes and more yellow notes. 

Altogether did he fail to realize that 
Gilda, suspicion nagging at her very soul, 
had risen from the table after the passing of 
minutes and stolen after her Henry. Quite 
unaware was Henry that Gilda moved 
nearer and nearer to him, gazing on him 
with blazing eyes as he grinned and babbled 
over his wandering fund. 

Yet all in a single second his grinnings 
fled and his babblings with them, for out of 
the drawing room echoed a shriek so blood- 


” 


| eurdling, so packed with real human agony, 


that Henry Trindel’s hair stood up on end. 
This dreadful sound came straight from 
Gilda, who had hurled herself upon a di- 
van—from Gilda who, convinced at last and 
beyond any argument of Henry Trindel’s 
criminal duplicity, was plunging headlong 
into her very first fit of real hysterics! 


a 


N THE sunny veranda the marrow in 
Henry Trindel’s bones froze solid! Dire 


| disaster had overtaken Gilda; she had 


fallen —— Or, in the mighty melancholia 
that possessed her this morning, had she 
succumbed to impulse and driven the vil- 


| lainous little paper-cutter into her heart? 
| Even as he tried to move feet that had 


taken root, Henry saw that from Gilda’s 
different viewpoint suicide itself might be 


| justifiable after what had happened last 


night. 
**Oh, if you'll please come to madame?” 


| said the white-lipped maid in the doorway. 


Henry Trindel shuddered back to life 
and movement. 

“Telephone for—for the doctor!” he 
choked. 

“I think that’s best, sir!” the maid 
nodded, and whisked out of sight. 

he dreadful numbness was gone from 

Bland & Brackett’s small cashier, leaving a 
vibrant terror still more dreadful. He set 
his teeth and gulped hard at the strangle 
in his throat; blindly he bounded into his 
home and his drawing room. And having 
dared to look, Henry Trindel turned quite 


| limp. Gilda seemed wholly uninjured; at 


first glance she was not even contemplating 
another scream. 

Strangely tense, she sat on the edge of 
the blue divan, staring hot-eyed at Henry 
Trindel and clutching at a little table with 


a wealth of emotional force that roused 
vague memories of Duse and Nazimova. 
Her bosom heaved and there were tears i: 
her eyes, but there were no tears at all i 
the queer, low voice that said: 

“I saw that money! I saw it in your 
hand!” 

Henry Trindel nodded weakly at his ex- 
quisite wife. 

‘Of course,” said he. “‘] ——” 

“You've had it all the time— hidden! 
Yéu lied about it last night! That—that 
little money-shrunken, pennypacking, com- 
mercial mind of yours assumed that two of 
the greatest living musicians would accept 
your wretched little eight hundred dollars 
and ” The astonishing Gilda gasped, 
very plainly working for a proper self- 
restraint. 

“ About the money, dear,” Henry Trinde! 
interrupted almost sternly, “you are angry, 
of course, and perhaps you are not to 
blame, but please do not be—er—abusive. 
It appears that Merriweather took that 
money from my pocket, thinking to save 
some of it for me, and he has just brought 
it bs ack and ee 

‘That’s a lie! A lie! A lie!” 
Mrs. Trindel! 

The little table shook in her hands, the 
spot on either cheek took on a brighter red. 
Obviously this was never Gilda, faultless in 
breeding, capable of conveying the last 
shade of praise or condemnation without 
raising one tone of her voice. And still it 
seemed to be Gilda, and Henry gasped: 

“Why, you—-I—why, sweetheart 

“Yes, a lie! And you've been lying to 
me for years—you'd lie your very soul into 
torment to tuck away one beastly dollar! 
Don’t mouth at me like that and don’ t try to 
think up other lies to cover that one 
And don’t come near me!” Gilda storme -d, 
and even in his daze Henry Trindel under- 
stood that there was nothing assumed about 
her fury. “I don’t want you near me—I 
won ’t have you near me, liar!’ 

“Gilda, if—if you will listen,”’ Henry 
Trindel faltered. 

“*T will not listen! I’ve heard too many 
of your lies and believed them, fool that I 
am! I’ve believed them all, and believed in 
that sanctified air, and believed in your 
eternal cant about the truth, the truth, the 
truth! Pah! Honesty—the best policy! 
You, to talk of honesty! You!” Mrs. 
Trindel laughed shrilly, albeit tears trickled 
suddenly from the glorious, flaming blue 
eyes. 

“Gilda!” her husband whispered. 

“Honesty! Why, you—you miser, you'd 
steal the pennies from a blind man, just to 
hoard them!” Gilda stated very unjustly, 
since in all his life Henry Trindel had 
never felt the slightest inclination to rob 
even a man of the most perfect vision. 
“You'd sell your head itself for dollars 
you'd sell your wife! Yes!” said Gilda, and 
the theme pitched her voice even higher. 
““You’d sell me for money!” 

“Wait!” Henry Trindel’s hoarse voice 
sought to thunder. 

“You’vedoneit! You’vedoneit! You've 
done just that!” Gilda panted swiftly, and 
the little table rocked beneath her white- 
knuckled clutch. ‘You've held me up to 
shame and ridicule and made me the laugh- 
ing stock of everybody I know or ever 
wanted to know, to save money! And 
oh, don’t think I’m not well enough aware 
of it now!—you'’ve denied me everything 
for years and years, you’ve made me scrimp 
and plan and suffer and do without, so that 
you could save money, sc that you could 
hoard it and gloat over it! You’ve hidden 
behind that smug old patter about wanting 
to make me happy—to make me happy!” 
Gilda repeated quite heartbrokenly, and 
stopped for a moment. 

*Gilda!” cried Henry Trindel, and his 
hand went up. “I swear to you — 

“T won't hear it! I won’t hear it!” 
Gilda shrieked. ‘I know that it’s a lie even 
before you swear to it!” 

She hurled the table from her and Henry 
Trindel side-stepped nimbly. She whirled 
about and cast herself upon the cushions, 
just stifling another scream; and the di- 
sheveled golden head shook and great sobs 

came to rack their way through Henry 
Trindel’s tender and affectionate brain. In- 
stinct sent him forward twe paces to clasp 
her in his arms and, forgetting his own 
wounds, to soothe her and explain—al- 
though even then he felt that after this 
scene matters could never again be quite 


screamed 























the same between them. Sagacity halted 
him in his tracks, however, for Gilda had 
turned on him suddenly and fierce white 
fire flashed from her streaming eyes. 

“You go!” commanded Mrs. Trindel. 
“Do you hear? Go! Go and gloat over 
all the pennies you’ ve saved and hidden 
from me, miser!’”” And as Henry did not 
move: “Go! Go! Go! Go!” screamed 
Gilda. 

There was an indistinct impression of 
the big, ruddy young doctor who hurried 
in through the front door as Henry hurried 
out, hat in hand and eyes glazed. He knew 
that the doctor paused and looked quizzi- 
cally at him, and then, because the maid 
beckoned, passed on into the house, whence, 
as Henry Trindel turned blindly into the 
sidewalk and toward the station, issued a 
faint, hysterical cry. 

It could not sting him now, that cry of 
uniovely rage. Nothing ever again in this 
life could sting Henry Trindel. Unjust ac- 
cusations, Gilda’s fury itself, last evening's s 
nightmare, were alike matters of utter in- 
difference now. The worst that can happen 
to mortal man had happened to Henry 
Trindel. He had gazed upon a naked soul, 
long loved devotedly, long believed to hold 
everything sweet and noble and exalted 
and he had found it only mean and mer- 
cenary and very selfish. Even the stunning 
certainty that Gilda no longer loved him, 
perhaps had never loved him, seemed almost 
unimportant beside that vast disappoint- 
ment. 

Cheerful commuters, hurrying along, 
spoke to Henry Trindel and would have 
walked with him to the eight-three; they 
received not so much as a nod. Born to 
take himself and all that concerned himeelf 
with the utmost seriousness, he did not even 
hear them — for who should hear a mere good 
morning whose own life has come to a close? 

It amounted to that! Throughout their 
twelve married years he had realized thank- 
fully that Gilda was all his world outside of 
Bland & Brackett’s office, that he was glad 
to slave for her and turn over every penny 
to her enjoyment, and that his own chief 
pleasure came in watching her happiness. 
Sometimes he had wondered what would 
become of him should Gilda die, and had 
turned shuddering from the very thought; 
but this unmasking was worse than death 
itself. Henry could have lived on to bear 
flowers each Sunday to a graveside, secure 
in finding his Gilda in the Beyond, after a 
little. After this morning’s horror even 
that hope had fled—the idealized Gilda had 
never even existed 

Yet, perhaps, sickening rage and all, Gilda 
had been right. Perhaps that long, unsat- 
isfied yearning to save money had rendered 
him unworthy of any love; perhaps he was 
nothing more than a staid, very black-and- 
white, wholly uninteresting nonentity. He 
did not know. He knew only that the end 
of all things had come, and on the station 
platform his hurt eyes looked savagely at 
the brilliant sky and he sought to detest 
Gilda Trindel! The net results were a pe- 
culiar sniff and a startling gulp; and Henry 
stared steadily at his morning paper, up- 
side down. 

Well, the saving proposition was done 
with, at least! Here and now he renounced 
any slightest future effort tc accumulate a 
little fund for investment —even to accumu- 
late a little fund for his declining years. 
Looking deep into his own uncomplicated 
soul Henry Trindel discovered that at last 
he did not care a continental! He would be 
what he had always been, a colorless grub, 
never saving a dollar, never owning a square 
foot of land or—after this—another thing 
than the clothes on his back. All their elab- 
orate furnishings would be Gilda’s, of 
course; he would have no use for them. 
Later in the day, when the first terrible 
shock had passed and he was able to think 
again, he would make other plans for the 
sable future. 

At the third attempt the short, plump, 
total stranger broke through the wall of 
solid despair and penetrated to the con- 
se ious part of Henry Trindel. 

“This is Mr. Trindel, ain’t it? 
peated patiently. 

“What?” snapped Bland & Brackett’s 
cashier. “‘ Yes!” 

“Well, my name is Meacham and I'm 
pleased to meet you,” the stranger said 
heartily, wringing the icy thing that passed 
as Henry Trindel’s right hand. “ Meacham 
Development Corporation,” he added sig- 
nificantly. 

Henry Trindel reversed his paper and 
stared at the headlines, ignoring the stran- 
ger; and though it is hard for a plump, 


’ he re- 
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important man, with a ninety-dollar suit 
of clothes and a four-carat diamond, to be- 
come obsequious, the stranger, definitely 
ignored, did very nicely. 

“Maybe I'd ought to have called at your 
house, Mr. Trindel,”” he said, “but I see 
you coming down this way and I wanted to 
talk this over with you as soon as possible. 
Where could we have a few minutes’ private 
chat, Mr. Trindel?” 

“What do you want to talk about?” 
Henry Trindel asked, and his stare was cold 
and unfriendly. 

‘Just about a little real-estate proposi- 
tion, sir.” 

“I’m not interested,” 
bitter). 

“You will be in this,”” Mr. Meacham in- 
formed him confidently; and then, before 
the paper could rise again, he slipped a re- 
spectful hand through Henry Trindel’s arm 
and steered him to the deserted end of the 


the cashier smiled 


station platform. “Listen, Mr. Trindel,” 
said he: “ You know us?” 
“T’ve heard of you. Well?” 


“Well, we've got that whole hillside tract 
on the best side of Clythebourne now, sir 
three hundred and seventeen acres of the 
finest residential prope rty in the world,’ 
the stre.ager hurried on. “We've put over 
two million dollars into that tract now, Mr. 
Trindel, and we’re going to call it Clythe- 
bourne Terrace—you know about that?” 

“Well?” 

“There isn’t a lot priced under seven 
thousand dollars and we won't sell less than 
three lots for a single house. That means 


that a man puts down twenty-one thousand | 


dollars upward be fore he starts building. 
And, believe me, we've got this thing re- 
stricted right up to the handle! No house 
goes up that costs less than fifteen thousand 
to build, and anything under twenty-five 
thousand has to be passed on by our own 
architect before a shovel’s stuck in the 
ground. That looks like a pretty darned ex- 
clusive colony, eh?’ Mr. Meacham asked. 

“IT am not interested,” Henry Trindel 
said briefly. 

“One minute! You might be yet. We 
want to start things right up there. 
We want to get just the right people in 
the beginning and we're willing to spend 
money to do it! We've closed with some 
pretty fine folks already; your friend, Mr. 
Morvale, that just went by in the big car, 
signed his contract for a sixty-thousand- 
dollar parcel yesterday afternoon. But we 
want the right class of people going there, 
back and forth—see?—looking at the Ter- 
race and thinking about it and telling 
their friends about it. Getting it talked 
about in the society columns, if it comes to 
that—I’m honest with you, Mr. Trindel; 
that’s the only way to be. Me and Par- 
ker—that’s the secretary of our company 
have been talking this last two weeks about 
how to do that best. That concert of yours 


last night settled it!’’ the stranger said 
astonishingly. 
“Huh? ” snarled Henry Trindel. 








“It’s on the front page of pretty near | 


every New York paper; it’s somewhere in 
all of them, played up big,” Mr. Meacham 
informed him with a rather awed smile. 
“It proves just what I told Parker in the 
very first place, after we'd looked every- 
body over—we couldn't have a better fam- 
ily up there than you and Mrs. Trindel, 
with all your frie nds, and entertaining the 
way you do, and 

Up the track the eight-three whistled for 
the crossing. 

“IT don’t want to buy any of your lots,” 
Henry Trindel said tartly, and turned away. 

“I don’t want you to buy them!” the 
astonishing Meacham said feverishly. “‘We 
want to give you three of them, right up on 
the ridge, overlooking the Sound, with a 
perpetual right of way to the water and 
thirty-foot docking privileges! We want 
to put up a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
house for you on the ridge and charge i 
against our advertising account. And it 
will be your property, free and clear, with 
just the one provision that you and Mrs. 
Trindel live in it for five years and—and 
go on living and entertaining the way you 
do anyway,” Mr. Meacham concluded as 
the eight-three rolled in. 

He might have said more but that he 
caught Henry Trindel’s expression just 
then—an odd, fixed gaze, 
anything Mr. Meacham had ever seen be- 
fore, and vaguely confirming the suspicion 


in his self-made mind that your really ex- | 
alted society person belongs to a race apart. | 


Acidulated sorrow was in that half smile 
of Henry’s, and some wonder. Years upon 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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BABCOCK BODIES 
for FORD CARS 


Babcock Bodies the 
Ford idea, which is concentrated de- 


are built on 

sign and quantity production. 
Ford showed the automobile indus- 

try how quantity production improves 

quality and lowers prices. 

with 


Babcock is doing the same 


light commercial bodies. 


Babcock Bodies are built on the 
unit plan in thousand lots 
Nine types, covering every requirement of light 
delivery; built up by adding units. Each body gets 


the benefit of quantity production. You the 
utmost quality at the lowest possible price. 


get 


Strong and stiff for hard service 


Steel reinforcement at all points of strain—plenty 
of bolts and rivets—steel straps at points of wear 


strong, W ell selected woods strength, rigidity and 


long service throughout. 
A Babcox k 


Body on a 
li rht, 


Ford Chassis gives you a reai 


anda 


for day-in- 


strong and sturdy 


delivery car 


fast, 
-out service, 
Ask } ord 


about it. He, more 


your Agent 
than 
anyone else,can tell you the 
advantages of the Ford idea. 

Babcock Bodies are also 
Dodge 


other light cars. 


adaptable to and 


Vail the upon be for our illu 
rated bookiet of dtta and price 
FORD AGENTS —If you haven't 
received tl details ot r sales 


















H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N.Y. 


Please send me catalogue and-prices of Babcock Bodies. 
Name 
Address 
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January 15, 1916 


«vw Encyclopaedia (cri 
corece] Britannica 


30,000 pages 
41,000 articles 


will now be sent entire (#s.s:; for a first payment of 


only $1.00 Down 


—and 21 monthly instalments of $3.00 each pay for the set 


E announce the sale of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, in a 
“HANDY VOLUME” issue. Printed on India Paper, it sells for $1.00 with the 
order—which secures shipment of the whole set of 29 volumes—and 21 monthly 
payments of $3.00 each; or for $58.88 cash. The lowest price today of the larger-paged 
issue, published by Cambridge University, printed on India Paper, is $166.75 cash. The 
“HANDY VOLUME” issue saves you $107.87, or 64% of the price of the only other form 





in which the new Britannica is sold. 


A Common-Sense Plan 
Our sale of the “HANDY VOLUME” issue of the 
Britannica is on the fairest basis we know. 
We tell you exactly what we are selling. 
We guarantee you entire satisfaction—or money back. 


We want you to be pleased with your set of the 
Our whole business is 


“HANDY VOLUME” Britannica. 








We Guarantee 
your complete and entire satisfaction 
with the contents of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and with the form of the 
“HANDY VOLUME’ issue. To any- 
one who is not satisfied for any reason 
and returns the set within three weeks, 
we guarantee to return all he has paid 
(including shipping charges). 


We Guarantee 
that the “‘HANDY VOLUME” issue 
is authorized by the publishers of the new 
Encyelopaedia Britannica ; 

that the contents are identical, page for 
page, illustration for illustration, map for 
map, with the Cambridge University 
Press issue now selling at three times the 
price; 

that the ‘HANDY VOLUME” issue 
is printed on the same quality of India 
paper, from newly made plates, and is 
manufactured by the same printers and 
binders as the more expensive book; 

and that because it is smaller, it is 
easier to handle than the Cambridge issue. 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 





only 


only onty 


The Advantages of the Offer 


For the first time you can get the best encyclopaedia at a 
remarkably low price and on very small monthly payments. 





For the first time you can have this encyclopaedia in 
“HANDY VOLUMES” that you can comfortably read. 


You can have the entire Britannica— 29 volumes, 44,000,- 
000 words, 15,000 maps and illustrations, 41,000 articles by 
1500 expert contributors picked from every part of the civilized 
world, this complete summary of the whole world’s knowledge, 
thought and deeds~for a first payment of only $1 down, all 
under our sweeping guarantees printed on this page. 


built up on the 
motto: ‘‘Big 
values, low prices, 
satisfied custom- 
ers—at all costs.” 


100 Per Cent Value at One-Third the Price 


We offer the ‘HANDY VOLUME” issue at 64% less than the 
price of the big-paged Britannica which has been such a great success. 

Ali the value that is in the expensive book is in the cheaper 
“HANDY VOLUME” issue--the same contents at a popular price. 

The price is low. $1.00 down brings the entire set, and further payment may be 
made in small monthly instalments—as little as $3.00 a month. 


Increased Usefulness—Decreased Cost 


The reduction in price makes the ‘HANDY VOLUME” issue easier to own than 
the more expensive set. 

The reduction in size makes the ‘HANDY VOLUME” issue easier to handle than 
the large-paged, large-volume set—and, therefore, more usable and more attractive. 

The reduction in size makes possible the reduction in price. Smaller quantities 
of raw materials are needed for the “HANDY VOLUME” issue than for the big- 





volume set. 
The “HANDY VOLUME” Issue {ii su. ric fiate'Bacea Work 
The page is smaller than in the more expensive form of the Britan- ‘ 


nica, smaller than is usual in encyclopaedias. This is a distinct advan- 
tage; the smaller page makes a smaller volume. That is one of the 
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reasons—using less paper and less leather and cloth for each set—why 


price, it is an advantage. 





Letter received by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Mass 

Gentlemen Nov. 15, 1915 
The new form of the eleventh edi 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is nothing less than marvelous. To 
put that great work in such small 
compass and in so useful a form is of 
itself an achievement; to do so and 
yet make a page which I can certify 
is No more trying to a pair of bad cyes 
than the original edition, is a land 
mark in bookmaking. You are doing 
a public service in putting these in 
dispensable volumes within the reach 

of everyone 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) ROSCOE POUND 


from. 


Prof. Pound is an eminent authority on 
urisprudence and a well known botanist 











Each page of 


But the smaller- 
in the “HANDY VOL- 
keeps the clearness and boldness 


Every illustration in the big book is 
in the smaller one—every map, every 
plate in color, every text illustration, every 
half-tone—and each is as carefully printed 
and as accurately executed as in the more 
expensive set. 


Write for Sample Pages and Full Information 


This announcement gives you the main facts. 


But we urge you to make 


assurance doubly sure. Send for more information, so that there may be no ques- 
tion left in your mind. A great deal of detail that we could not get into the 2 two 
pages has been put in two booklets. Ask us for either or both of these. 

The booklets include sample pages of the “HANDY VOLUME” issue. That 


gives you an opportunity to see just what the page and print of the Britannica in 


its new form are like. 


The booklets give you sample illustrations in color and black and white, from 





the “HANDY VOLUME” issue. 


The booklets give you full information about the bindings of the ‘HANDY 
VOLUME.” issue, with illustrations reproducing the color and grain and stamping 


of each style of leather. 


These free booklets also give you all necessary information about prices of 
different bindings and terms of payment, with illustrated order form. 
They describe the case specially designed for the “HANDY VOLUME” set. 


What Our Booklets Will Tell You 





The booklets will tell you: 
What an encyclopaedia is and how such 





works developed, with inforznation about works 
of reference for two thousand years. 

What The Encyclopaedia Britannica is, 
with an illustrated story of the men who helped 
its growth through 150 years, and hints of its 
remarkable scope and interest. 

What the “HANDY VOLUME” issue is, 
with description of bindings, actual pages and 
pictures from the books, and the interesting 
explanation of its wonderfully low price. 

How The Encyclopaedia Britannica in the 
convenient, low-priced “HANDY VOLUME” 
will help you its value in the day's work, as 
an aid to study, as a help in play, as a means 
of enlarging one’s influence as a good citizen. 

One booklet, ‘The Part The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Plays in the Affairs of Ambitious 
Women,” is devoted particularly to the Britan 











nica’s appeal and usefulness to women—women 





traveling, women at home, women caring for 
their own children and women teaching and 
training other people’s children, women in 
business, big or little, women who write books 


and women who take care of libraries, women 
interested in social work — hospitals, housing, 
charities, etc.—women in women’s clubs, women 
in college and women workers in arts and crafts, 
women who love Nature, outdoor sports or 
reading, those who are interested in foods and 
health and children, women who want to help 
their husbands to succeed, those who want to 
furnish and beautify the home and those who are 


interested in the fine arts. /f you want this 





booklet, check opposite “ 


2" on the coupon, 





The other booklet is more general in its 





treatment of the subject of the Britannica's 
value and usefulness. It tells you of the im 
portance of general information in any sort cf 
business or work, the necessity of having expert 
advice in work and for work, the advantage of 
having the best teachers in one’s study, the 
zest that comes in amusement or sport from 
really understanding the game, the value of 
good reading in the home, and 


It explains how the Britannica fills all these 
To get this 
booklet, check opposite *‘1"’ on the coupon 





real wants and many others. 








Sign the Coupon on This Page 


Send for one or both if you want more details before you order the new Britannica in the 
“HANDY VOLUME” issue. Please don’t write for either unless you are actually interested in the 


Britannica. 


If you are sure that you want the “HANDY VOLUME” Britannica, under our guarantees, for 


$1.00 down, send the dollar now; check the coupon opposite “3.” 


We will reserve a set and in the 





meantime send you an illustrated order form with pictures of bindings and schedule of prices. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
Sole Distributors 
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y the price is so low. And, apart from 
For, other things being equal, it is the smaller-paged, smaller-sized “handy”’ 
volumes that one wants for constant, repeated, intimate use. The type is smaller than in the more expensive 
form of the Britannica. 
the bigger-paged book was photographed 
down to a smaller size. 
sized letter 
UME” 
of the original that it was photographed 
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Below is an announcement now being published by 
the holders of the American copyright to the new Ency 
clopacdia Britannica, 1ith edition. We reprint it here 
for your information and assurance 


Au Official Notice 
HE new llth edition of The Ency- 


clopaedia Britannica after this date 
will be sold in two forms: 


the work 
Cambridge 


1—The ‘*Cambridge University"’ issue 
as at present published by the 
University Press, England, and sold in America 
by The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation ; 
a large-page book, printed from large type and 
with wide margins; m general, the form that it 
has appeared in since 1768, when the first 
edition was published 
The “HANDY VOLUME" is 


for a wider public 


it, de igned 
» at a popular price; an 
entirely new form, more economically manu 
factured, printed from new plates, with smalle: 
page, smaller margins and smaller type It 
will be sold exclusively by Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short 
the entire contents, are exactly the same 
in both Both will be printed on 
Britannica India Paper 


issues 


‘he following are the lowest prices for sets of 
the “*Cambridge University’ issue printed on 


India Paper: 


CASH 

Cloth . . . $166.75 or. if the order is accompanied by « 
Full Sheep 203.25 first payment of $5.00 and 
. % > > purchase completed monthly 
Suéde . . 255. 25 payments of 85.00 cach. at a bitte 
Morocco 267.50 mote than these prices 

We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that 

nol? ‘ , prices om ihe Suture 


rhe present prices for the ‘‘HANDY 
VOLUME" issue, printed on India Paper, are; 


CASH 
Cloth $58.88 or. it the order is accompanied by 6 
Full Sheep. 68.54 firet payment of $1.00 and the 
% Levant : 81.88 pu ones completed « smal 
rs m Y payments, at a tle 
Fall Levant 92.00 more than these prices 
These price ” ubject advance T order the 
HANDY VO Wi issue w to gel more information 
hout ¢ rile { rs, Roebuck and ( ch the 
ribulor 
uu uaran 1 mm issu the text 1 ” 
” ind ¢ India Paper on which the 





printed 


he same 


Che Encyclopardia Britannica 


Corporation 
By H. FE. Hooper, President 


120 West 32d Street, New York 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anp Co 


( HICAGO 


Phe ase send me 


1 The booklet with full information about 


the “HANDY VOLUMI issue of the 


new | ncyclopaedia Britannica, sampk 
pages, bindings, prices, terms, ete 

2 The hooklet « illed The Part The Eney 
clopaedia Britannica Plays in the Affairs 
of Ambitious Women, with samp! 
pages and full information 

3 Order form, which I will sign on receipt 
Reserve one set for me $1 enclosed a 


first payment 


Name 


Address 
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WHERE YOU CAN SEE IN THE 
DIFFERENT BINDINGS 


ACTUAL SETS OF THE NEW 


NCYCLOPAEDIA 


(11th 


BRITANNICA cis 


in the “HANDY VOLUME?” issue 
Only $1.00 down 


—and 21 monthly instalments of $3.00 each, pay for the work 
(printed on India paper and bound in cloth) 


—two-thirds less than the. price of the Cambridge University 


issue, the only other form of the Britannica. 


Sets of the Cambridge issue also are on) view,so0 that yeu may see that the 
text, illustrations, maps/everything in the ““ HANDY 
that is in the Cambridge issue, which costs three times 


contents are identical 
VOLUME” 


as much. 


issue 


Go to any of the stores listed below: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
GIMBEL BROTHER Tue Farr “Tue Wuitre House” 
Sixth Ave., 32d and 33d Sts State and Adams Sts (RAPHAEL WEILL & Co.. INC.) 
CHARLES ScRIBNER’S SONS ST. LOUIS Grand Avenue, Sutter and Post 
397-599 Fifth Ave BUXTON & SKINNER PRINTING 


AND STATIONERY CO. 


Henry MALKAN Fourth, bet. Olive and Locust LOS ANGELES 
42 Broadway \. HAMBURGER & Sons, INc. 
CLEVELAND Broadway, Eighth and Hill Sts. 
WASHINGTON Tue Burrows Bros. Co 
S. KANN Sons & Co 633-635 Euclid Ave SALT LAKE CITY 
Sth St. and Pennsylvania Ave CINCINNATI Kerru—O' Brien Co 
. ‘ . State St. and Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA Tee & See Co 
Gimpet Brorners paeny ; DENVER 
%h and Market Sts OMAHA \. T. Lewts & Son 
J. L. BrRaNprEts & Sons ‘ 
NEWARK (N. J.) Riscenth B.. 8. W. cor. Dounies Dry Goons Co 
HAWNE & Co 800 to 818 Sixteenth Street, cor. 
609 Broad St ST. PAUL Stout 
Sr. PAUL Book & STATIONERY 
BALTIMORE Co. KANSAS CITY 
Tue Norman, Remincron 55-59 East 6th St BryANt & Dovcias Boox 
Ce LOUISVILLE AND STATIONERY Co 
10 Weer'S . — Se. a ARI & inconran ATED 988 Sores Ave 
nenvene 232-236 South 4th St DETROIT 
~ INDIANAPOLIS Joun V. SHEEHAN & COMPANY 
W. B. Clarke ( Kavurz STarionery Co 260-262 Woodward Ave 
26 Tremont St 116 N, Pennaylyania St ? uns ; : 
PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS ye ‘ . 
Joseen Horne Co Maison Biancue Co., Lrp ue J oo 
S61 Penn Ave Canal and Dauphine Sts 133-135 Third St 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SEATTLE 
Pre Wu. Hencerer Co Grmpet Broruers LOWMAN & Hanrorp Co. 
457-471 Main St Grand Ave.,S. E. cor. W. Water St 616-620 First Ave. 


Or you can see sets in the business offices 
of any of these newspapers: 


HARTFORD (CONN, 
COURANT 


STAUNTON (VA, 
STAUNTON Datty News 


POTTSVILLE (PA.) 


ELMIRA (N.Y.) 
STAR—GAZETTI 


MERIDEN (CONN.) LOCKPORT (N. Y.) 


RECORD REPUBLICAN Unton—Sunw and Journal 
NEW LONDON (CONN,) WARREN (PA.) LONG ISLAND CITY (N. Y.) 
Day EVENING TIMES STAR 


MONROE (LA.) 
News-S1 


COMANCHE (TEX.) 
VANGUARD 


MT. VERNON (N. Y.) 
Daity Arcus 


NIAGARA FALLS (N. Y.) 
GAZETTE 


ENID (OKLA.) 
DarLty Eacut 

LYNN (MASS.) 
ITEM 


MARQUETTE (MICH.) 
MINING JoURNAL 


AR 
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end he had dreamed of owning, free and 
clear, his own modest house and lot—some- 
where, almost anywhere. Now, when cruel 
circumstances made the thing impossible, 
the fat man with the headlight diamond was 
trying to give him three lots and an ornate 
home as well, in the very location Gilda 
herself would have chosen! And last night's 
concert, which had been the ruin of them, 
might have been the making of them but 
for Gilda’s fatal outburst. Frequently in 
bygone days Henry Trindel had fancied 
that he knew something of irony, but he 
saw now that real, full understanding had 
been reserved for this morning 

“Board!” bawled the canter of the 
eight-three, stepping close to Henry, since 


“Well, will you do it?” asked Mr. 
Meacham. 

“No,” said Henry Trindel without 
emotion. 


“Well, will you think it over?” demanded 
Mr. Meacham, thrusting his card into the 
mystery’s hand as he swung aboard the 
train. ‘Will you think it over and call 
me up? Call me up to-morrow and let me 
come and see you and tell Mrs. Trindel 
about it and show her the plans.” 


After ten o’clock, when the morning's 
cash had been settled and the soothing, 
conventional hum of Bland & Brackett’s 
office had worked into his distressed brain, 
coherent thought came back to Henry 
Trindel. By nightfall he+would have all 
the dreary future planned out in detail; 
just now, relaxing with an effort, he tried 
to thrust the catastrophe from him for a 
space and to think of all the old life’s small, 
normal things! In some measure he suc- 
ceeded, for after a time he found himself 
wondering what had become of Merri- 
weather this morning—big Mr. James Mer- 
riweather, old friend and next-door neighbor 
up there at Clythebourne. 

Merriweather, come to think of it, was 
directly responsible for all his trouble, al- 
though dwelling on that fact was of small 
benefit now. Henry Trindel sighed and 
wished that Mr. Merriweather had waited 
about for a little, until Henry regained 
breath, and then explained the truth to 
Gilda. He wondered drearily why Merri- 
weather had rushed off for the early train 
instead of waiting for the customary eight- 
three. 

And, pondering upon angels, he heard 
the rustle of their wings quite promptly. 
His door opened suddenly and his office boy 
began: 

“Mr. Trindel, Mr. 
Merriweather that 

“Get out of the way, kid!” said Mr. 
Merriweather himself, thrusting the boy 
— and slamming the door on him. ‘‘Trin- 
del! 

“Why— what?” stammered Henry Trin- 
del, because for once Merriweather was not 
his own calm self, massive and leisurely. The 
most casual observer would have gleaned 
that Mr. Merriweather labored under con- 
siderable excitement just now; his narrowed 
eyes sparkled and many fine beads of per- 
spiration shone at the top of his red forehead. 

“‘ Have you banked that money yet—that 
thirty-two hundred?” Mr. Merriweather 
demanded 

“T had forgotten that I had it,” sighed 
Henry Trindel. 

“Ts it still in your pocket?” 


there’s a 


” 


now 


“ Yes. ” 
“Thank heaven!” said large Mr. Merri- 
weather. ‘‘Give it to me!” 


The small cashier’s start restored some 
of his native caution. 

“Why—I can’t!” he said. “I have to 
pay about sixteen hundred dollars to ——” 

“Pay it to-morrow, Trindel; you'll be 
better able to afford it then,” grinned the 
visitor. “Listen, Henry: Do you own any 
Univ ersal Canneries preferred?” 

“No.” 

“You'll own some an hour from now. 
I can’t sit here and spin the whole story, 
Trindel, but I have it from the very inside 
that U. C.’s going to double in value before 
night and possibly do even better.” 

“* A tip on stocks!” breathed Henry Trin- 
del, and even through his overwhelming 
grief a note of righteous horror reached the 
words. 

Merriweather snapped his fingers impa- 
tiently and glanced at his watch. 

“This isn’t a tip, this is highway rob- 
bery,” he said cheerfully; “but somebody's 
going to get it and we may as well take 
ours, Trindel. I’m dropping every cent I 
own, and I’ve managed to borrow another 
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three thousand since I came in on the 
seven-twenty. Hand out your thirty-two 
hundred, and we’ll split even on what it 
makes before night. If, by any chance, the 
bottom should fall out of the thing I'll pay 
it back inside of two weeks—perhaps you 
know me well enough to know that anyway. 
Quick!” 

He held out his hand and Henry Trindel 
laughed strangely. When one has begun 
the day by losing all that goes to make one’s 
life there is a certain grim humor in throw- 
ing after one’s final thirty-two hundred. 
This was the day of Henry Trindel’s wreck- 
ing; it was as well to make a thorough job. 

“Take it and lose it!” he said briefly. 

“What? Nonsense!” laughed Mr. Merri- 
weather, thrusting the ill-starred fund deep 
into his pocket. “‘There’s no more chance 
of that than—— Don’t you feel well, 
Trindel?” 

“Not very.” 

“Too bad,” observed Mr. Merriweather 
with deep sympathy from the doorway as 
he jammed on his hat with one hand and 
waved the other to Henry. ‘See you be- 
fore night.” 

Logically, his going should have started 
wild panic in Henry Trindel’s unfortunate 
brain. It did nothing of the kind. Within 
five minutes the brain had forgotten Mr. 
Merriweather’s very existence, for, try as 
its owner might to force it into trivial 
channels, the brain was sorrow’s personal 
property this day. 

Prolonged meditation, too, was bringing 
less of hope and more of cold conviction. 
Even on the train Henry had tried to tell 
himself that Gilda’s hideous outburst was 
no more than the sort of family tiff of which 
they had been happily free through the 
years, that she would beg his forgiveness 
and that everything would run along as 
before. He knew better now. He knew 
that even though Gilda came to him on 
bended knees—which was altogether un- 


likely—and expressed contrition that might 
have melted the heart of a marble tomb- 
stone, all was over between them. His 


unwilling eye had pierced the veil of beauty 
and looked upon the true Gilda, long con- 
cealed, never suspected—and she was not 
his wife. 

So they would separate, of course. In 
point of fact they had separated now. He 
had known that eversince leaving the house, 
although now he faced it squarely for the 
first time. She would go her way, with all 
her loveliness, all her vivacity, all her friends. 
He would go his way, small, unattractive 
and very much alone. It could not be 
otherwise. 

The young assistant cashier, having been 
waved away absently when he suggested 
that it was Mr. Trindel’s lunch time, pressed 
his advantage by gaining a preoccupied 
permission to attend the afternoon's ball 
game, and, once on the street, wondered 
why he had not asked for a week’s vacation. 
Henry Trindel, not greatly given to self-pity, 
relieved himself of several deep groans in 
the grateful solitude and thought on. 

There was himself to be considered, al- 
though going at it was unfamiliar work. He 
gazed about the office and shuddered, and 
permitted another bit of unpleasant con- 
viction to swirl to the black surface of his 
meditation. He could not stay here with 
Bland & Brackett, Incorporated! Human 
endurance has its limitations; never again, 
day in and day out, could he exist in an 
office where every stick suggested Gilda and 
past happiness. 

This particular room had been assigned 
to Bland & Brackett’s cashier during the 
very week that had marked his first meet- 
ing with Gilda, nearly fourteen years ago. 
He had always associated the cozy place 
with herself somehow. Here, in this very 
office, had come the tremendous realization 
that he was in love. He remembered the 
morning se vividly, remembered sitting at 
this same desk and wondering why, for the 
very first time, his mind refused to deal 
with figures and devoted itself exclusively 
to a wonderful slip of a girl in filmy blue, 
sitting at a piano in a rather dingy room 
which, to Henry, had seemed fairly glori- 
fied. And there was another morning in 
this room, too, full of a more amazing 
memory. He recalled walking back and 
forth here—the safe still unopened at ten 
minutes past nine!—trying to convince 
himself that last night had been real and 
that Gilda actually had promised to marry 
him! Why, the very tint of the walls had 


been selected by Gilda, three years back, 

winning from Brackett the comment that 

it was the prettiest place in the shop, and 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Pay Nothing—Deposit Nothing 


Just take this AutoStrop Razor home and use it for 
thirty days. If you like it pay your dealer $5.00. If 
you don’t like it, take it back. That’s our proposition. 


You probably have three or four razors 
right now —bought and paid for. You 
have been buying, buying, trying to find 
the perfect razor. 

What you've been looking for in a razor 
is in the AutoStrop Razor. We know it— 
but you don’t. 

This is your chance to find out — your 
opportunity to make sure without paying 
real money for the privilege. Thousands 
of dealers have amply stocked for the 
purpose of loaning razors on this plan. 
Every razor loaned is a new razor; not 
one is reissued. Go to your dealer and 
borrow one today. If he cannot supply 
you fill out the coupon below and send 


it to us. Arrangements will be promptly 
made through your dealer for you to enjoy 
this Thirty-Day Offer. 


To Dealers Everywhere 


We ask you to help us put the AutoStrop Razor in the 
hands of your customers in the right way. The right way is to 
fan it without collateral and let it sell itself. Do you know 
about our plan and the big success it is making with other 
dealers? If not, write us today. We'll answer tomorrow and 
the benefit to you will start without delay 





TEAR OFF — FILL IN- MAIL TO US 





AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please arrange with my dealer to supply me with the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor for 30 days’ 


trial without obligation of purchase 
My dealer’s name is 


His address i 


My name i 








My address is 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Averue, New York 


This offer is also good in Canada. 


Address: 83-87 Duke Street, Toronto 




















The best pre paration any American boy can 
have for alert, robust and successful manhood 
is to know how to swim, to box, and to shoot. 

To teach him how toe handle a gun and to shoot 
straight, nothing better or safer has ever been offered 
than the Daisy Air Rifle. Literally millions of American 
men can look back with pleasure and pride to the time 
when they first learned to shoot with a Daisy. 

Most timely now is the announcement of the new 
Military Daisy—a handsome, substantial air rifle, with 
perfect military lines, ideal for both drilling and target 
practice. It is a gun that will delight the eye and hand 
of older as well as younger boys. A worthy companion 
to the famous Daisy Pump Gun. 

The Daisy Pump Gun, shown in the hands 
of upper boy in the picture, has the genuine 
pump action of a high-grade sporting rifle; 
50-shot repeater; length 38 inches; adjust- 
able sights; turned walnut stock. 

At your dealer's, or direct from factory, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 287 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


Price $3.00 


Other Models 
5c. to $2.50 
































































The New 
Military Daisy 
$3.50 


A 5$0-shot repeater, 
with all the well-known 
hard-hitting accurate Daisy 


co qualities. Beautifully turned 

walnut finished stock; all metal 

. parts in gun blue; equipped with 
detachable rubber-tipped bayonet; also 


sling and swivel; length over all 45 inches; 
adjustable sights; a real “army gun” for prac- 
tical drill and target work. 


- Air Rifle a 
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“lt want my home absolutely safe.’ 


What is your home worth? 


It certainly is worth safe-guarding. 
Electricity is always safe when properly con- 
trolled-—-good wire—correct installation. 


ECCO Insulated Wire is Safe 


pe Me tae less than $5 on a $5000 


Insurance” 


costs only a little more 


house. “Then you have not only the “ of safe wiring, 
but also smalle: 


light bills per month. You pay only for the 


current you use—none of it leaks. 


You have 
the w ol 


bright light in all kinds of weather—full steady 


current. You have no fuses blowing out—no leaking, 


sparking spots in the circuits. 
Every coil of EC 


‘CO passes eight tests. We will furnish a 


certified copy ol the tests on each coil, upon request. 


Marked ECCO every three feet 


rhat's your insurance of safe wiring —“‘ECCO” on the wire. 


Send for book\telling all about safe wiring and how to get it. 


And talk 


over this important matter with your architect and electrician. 
The Electric Cable Company " Bsttery Plece 


ECCO Sco 
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why the devil couldn’t the painters make 
the other offices look like Henry’s corner? 

No, suffer he must, but he need not 
suffer here! He would resign, and that be- 
fore leaving to-day. He would get out of 
New York, almost for the first time, and 
far away from everything that could pos- 
sibly suggest the Gilda he had thought he 
knew. He would go to Chicago, perhaps, 
where the firm had many connections and 
he could doubtless secure a job of some sort. 
Or he might even go on to San Francisco 
and take whatever employment they could 


give him in the small Coast branch. 


But one more day in this memory- 
haunted office would drive him stark, star- 
ing mad! Henry Trindel—and this was 
wholly unlike him—ran thin, cold fingers 
through his thin, black hair, leaving it 
rumpled and very untidy. 


“Dreaming?” Merriweather’s weary 
voice inquired. 
gracious!”’ exclaimed Henry 


Trindel, starting very violently from the 
depths. 

The large gentleman set down with a 
thud. No longer was the fever flush upon 
his cheek, and the beady effect had gone 
from his high, intelligent brow; offhand 
one would have said that Mr Merriweather 
was dead tired, yet his eye s, arkled. 

“We did it!” he said lac_...cally. 

“Did what, Merriweather?” Henry Trin- 
del’s colorless voice asked. 

“Cleaned ’em up, my boy. I sold out at 
eighty-seven and a quarter. The tip was 
right all the way through; she broke two 
points in the last ten minutes. You’ve 
got a ticker here, haven’t you?” 

“Brackett has.” 

“Well, did you ever see such a perform- 
ance as that U. C. stuff put up?” 

“TI didn’t follow it,” the cashier said 
flatly. 

“You read the closing prices in the 
papers, didn’t you?” Mr. Merriweather 
demanded. 

had quite forgotten the whole mat- 
ter,’ * sighed Henry Trindel, 

Well, haven’t you followed U. C. to- 
day at all? od 

“No.’ 


Mr. Merriweather shrugged his shoulders 
and shook his weary head. 

“T give it up, Henry. Sometimes I think 
you're not more than half human after all,” 
he said with charming candor and some 
acerbity. “Your thirty-two hundred has 
made another thirty-eight hundred to-day!” 

“Eh?” 

“There it is, Trindel!” said the aston- 
ishing Mr. Merriweather. “There’s two 
thousand in cash and my personal check 
for five thousand—and the funny thing 
about that check is that it’s perfectly good. 
Why, Trindel, I’ve got more actual ready 
cash to-night than I’ve had for fifteen years! 
And listen, this is only the start of the fun. 
I can’t tell you about it just yet, but I’ve 
made connections that seem to have ab- 
solutely infallible advance information. 
Honestly, if you want to come in with me 
I can’t see a solitary thing to prevent our 
cleaning up an even hundred thousand 
apiece before the year is out.’ 

Henry Trindel merely nodded and be- 
stowed a sad, far-away smile upon the 
wealth before him. As it chanced, he had 
just remembered the golden afternoon when 
he and Gilda, hand in hand, had stood in 
the parlor and gazed upon their first little 


home. There was a lamp—he wondered 
what had become of that lamp—studded 


with queer bits of colored glass and very 
beautiful in its way. It had been Gilda’s 
one real extravagance, and he remembered 
how the damask cheek had rubbed his 
shoulder as she looked up wistfully and 
asked whether she had spent too much 
when —— 

“You're tired, aren’t you, Trindel?” 
Merriweather asked quite sourly. 

“Eh? I—yes, very tired,’ the cashier 
agreed, from a great distance. 

“Come home on the five-six then. It’s 
nearly five now, and we can talk this over 
on the train.’ 

This time Henry Trindel could not face 
him. 

“You—go,” he said with some difficulty. 
“T shall not be home--er—until late to- 
night, I think.” 

Coming out of the next black study he 
noted without interest that Merriweather 
had gone. He gazed at the clock. It 
lacked but a minute or two of half past 
five, which was Brackett’s own leaving 
time. One final, heavy sigh and Henry 
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Trindel, with seven thousand dollars in his 
pocket and no faintest trace of his usual 
nervousness, went to interview his em- 
ployer for the last time. 

Brackett’s desk was closed and his hat 
in his hand. He was yawning as Henry 
Trindel said: 

“IT have come to resign, Mr. Brackett.” 

The yawn ceased so suddenly that 
Brackett’s cheek reddened. 

“Do what?” he asked. 


“To resign.” 

“You— you mean throw up your job, 
Henry? Quit? 

“Yes 

“Why why, good Lord Almighty!” 


gasped the firm, sitting down again and 
staring blankly at its cashier. ‘Has some- 
ene offered you more money?” 

“ ” 


“Then what has happened to 
this into your head, Henry? 
satisfied?” 

Henry Trindel smiled rather forlornly. 

“Not with office conditions, if that is 
what you mean,” he said. “But I want—I 
think I want to get away from the city 
altogether, away from the East! I want 
to—to strike out somewhere else.” 

Utter mystification appeared in Brack- 
ett’s keen eye. 

“Is thie something you've been consid- 
ering carefully, Henry?” he asked. “‘Have 
you thought it all over?” 


to put 
Are you dis- 


“And you've got your mind set on leav- 
ing?” 

te V7 oe 1 

“Well, Henry, I—— Say, what the devil 
do you mean by springing a thing like this on 
me just when I’ve been thinking that the 
whole shooting-match was running like a 
watch?” Mr. Brackett demanded irritably. 

Unperturbed, Henry only smiled again. 

“And I want my resignation to take 
effect at once,” he said. “I shall not o 

“Say, shut up and sit down there!” said 
the firm. “Just dry up, Henry; I want to 
think a minute!” 

His cigar uptilted slowly, meaning deep 
thought. His brows contracted, too, and 
Mr. Brackett stared steadily upward at the 
picture of Bland above his desk. It was a 
powerful face, this one of the firm's long- 
departed founder; on more than one 
occasion it had given inspiration to the 
remaining partner. Just now he examined 
the strong lines of the late Bland’s chin 
for five minutes, and for ten minutes, and 
the smoke of his cigar thickened the air 
of the office and Henry Trindel took to 
sighing and fidgeting. Then Mr. Brackett 
faced him with a smile that was distinctly 
new. 

“TI think I get the drift of it, Henry,” he 
said gently. “Twenty-eight years of steady 
work on the one spot, with nothing better 
than a salary to show for it, is enough to 
start any man worth while to looking for 
something better. I don’t know, Henry. 
It’s partly your fault for being so infernally 
inconspicuous and partly mine for not look- 
ing under the surface. I'll admit frankly 
that I haven’t done that until very recently. 
I don’t blame you a particle, Henry.” 

“Thank you,” said Henry Trindel. 

“And at the same time, you may take it 
from me that you're not going to get out 
of this establishment,” Brackett pursued 
cheerily. “I could never do without you, 
Henry. You've been right in this office for 
more than quarter of a century; I was a 
cub and you were a spindling kid in short 
pants when we began to work together, and 
you’re the one man in the place to-day who 
could take charge if anything happened 
to me. I won’t deny that I’ve thought of 
the matter several times lately, Henry, and 
that I wasn’t unprepared for this. Here's 
what we'll do,”” Mr. Brackett stated with 
characteristic force: “I'll buy in the one- 
eighth interest that remains with the Bland 
estate and that shall be yours! One-half 
the purchase price will be a gift from the 
firm to you, in grateful recognition of long 
and faithful service. The rest you can pay 
off by using half your dividends each year, 
and that will clear it all away in about nine 
years. Shake!’ commanded Mr. Brackett. 
“Shake, partner!” 

“Why why ——” 
Trindel. “Why, I—you, that is, Mr. 

The power of speech stole from him. His 
thin, limp fingers were being pressed by the 
thick, hearty ones, and Brackett was look- 
ing dowr at him as he had never before 
looked at Henry Trindel. They had been 
together for a great many years. 

“Well, you don’t have to cry about it, 
you damn fool!” the senior partner said 


stammered Henry 
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suddenly and quite breathlessly, and walked 
straight out of the office. 

The smiling landscape, flitting past the 
windows of the six-two, mocked at Henry 
Trindel, just as everything had mocked him 
on this most ironical day of his existence. 
He felt it craven to the last d , but 
from the bottom of his aching eart he 
wished that all this might ine happened 
yesterday. Then he would have had money 
aplenty and the iron nerve that goes with 
money; then he would never have known 
the truth about Gilda. 

Another man might have thrilled at the 
certainty of setting all things right upon 
reaching home, sure of forgetting the past, 
sure of a merry and prosperous future. It 
was not so with Henry Trindel. Nature 
and early training had endowed him with 
principles and ideals that would endure 
until death; and though he was returning 
to Clythebourne, it was for the last time. 
The physical home might remain; the 
beautiful idea was gone forever. Suicide 
or larceny were no more to be contemplated 
than further life with Gilda unmasked. 

The future, to be sure, should hold noth- 
ing of which she could complain. She would 
have money, for Henry Trindel was wealthy 
now—just how wealthy he hardly dared 
think, but it was common knowledge that 
Brackett’s seven-eighths of the profits 
mounted far over a million each year! In 
justice to her he had quite decided to re- 
main as a member of Bland & Brackett. He 
would suffer, of course, but there are ways 
of taking the edge from suffering. Tilbury, 
whose wife and two children died in the 
fire, drank a quart of brandy every day and 
aughed more loudly than any other man 

ery Trindel’s acquaintance. And this 
new trick of Merriweather’s, to which he 
had given hardly a thought! Merriweather 
rarely made mistakes about money; if 
Henry Trindel chose to follow, it was con- 
ceivable that he might amass a fortune, 
altogether outside of the firm. And the 
Meacham man and the house he wished to 
give-—— Therecent cashier laughed loudly 
and bitterly, causing several commuters to 
stare at him with interest. 

Dreams of wealth he had never dared 
dream were fact; what would he not have 
given to trade them for other dreams of 
those early days with Gilda! Then Henry 
Trindel had decorated his future with a 
little cottage, and a rosy-cheeked, happy 
wife, and two or three boisterous children, 
romping and playing and eating, studying 
their lessons, being tucked in and kissed 
good night. Once he had wondered how it 
would seem to stand beside them asi 2y 
slept, hair tousled, covers mussed and tossed, 
his arm round Gilda and —— 

here was no need of torturing himself. 
Henry Trindel turned to the real and im- 
mediate future and found himself nerved 
for the ordeal. She was still at home doubt- 
less. He would walk in and deliver the 
little speech that had been running through 
his head this last hour; it was short and 
dignified. It covered everything, and left 
no room for Gilda to hope that her one- 
time Henry was still deluded. That agony 
over with he would pack and take the nine- 
fifteen back to New York and the hotel that 
must be his home for a time. 

The big, ruddy young doctor met Henry 
Trindel at his gate on the way out. He 
stopped and grinned at Henry and then 
ceased grinning. 

“She’s about all right now,” he said. 
“I thought I'd better run in before dinner.” 

Her husband merely bowed. 

“Mrs. Trindel must have been under the 
devil’s own nervous strain last night?” the 
doctor suggested tartly. “What?” 

“Possibly,” said Henry Trindel. 

“Well, you see that she isn’t subjected 
to any more of them for a while!” the 
big young man directed with a good deal 
of unwarranted authority. “They’re not 
good for her just now, you know. And 
don’t take Mrs. Trindel’s moods too se- 
riously either. She seemed to think you 
might have done that.’ 

He went on, humming and chewing at 
an unlighted cigar as he punched the self- 
starter and sent his car up the road. Being 
quite young and large and full-blooded he 
considered Henry Trindel’s nasty, cynical 
smile, and half-contemplated punching 
Henry himself, just for luck. But he was 
an ambitious person with a future of his 
own to carve out among Clythebourne’s 
best and wealthiest, and he shot the car 
round the corner just as Henry Trindel 
aa into his blighted home. 

Gilda was not visible on the ground floor. 
With his new insight he had expected that. 
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Myra Merriweather, of course, had rushed 
over and told her part of the good news. 
Just now Gilda would be above, rendering 
her outward loveliness a little more entranc- 
ing, ready to repent prettily when Henry 


Trindel appeared. He climbed the stairs | 


with gritting teeth. He opened the door 
of her little boudoir and strode inward. 
Gilda was there; although she was garbed 
in no elaborate evening gown, sitting before 
the much-mirrored toilet table with maid 
and powder puff and all the other things 
he had expected. Gilda, in fact, had not 


dressed for dinner at all; she had on some- | 


thing light blue, with white furry stuff at 
the neck and the cuffs, and she was deep 
in the pillows of her couch, with a blue down 
comforter over her and a pile of magazines 
on the little tabouret. 

Henry Trindel clenched his hands behind 
his back and breathed heavily. Heaven 
alone knew how he had loved her—how he 
loved her at this very minute—but here 
was the woman om ted blasted his life! 
His own amazing day forgotten, he knew 
that but for her he would have been living 
happily, saving, little by little, saving in- 


stead of squandering through the best years. | 


“Gilda!” said Henry Trindel in a thick 
low voice. “The time has come —— 

Her eyes halted him. There was some- 
thing very odd about those blue eyes; they 
shone with a soft, deep, new light that daz- 
zled him and dazed him. And the madden- 
ing smile came to her lips too. Even now, 
full of bitter knowledge, he could almost 
have sworn that it was a smile of love. 

“Henry, darling,” Gilda said; “come 
over here and kiss me. The silly thing said 
that I must lie still until bedtime.”’ 

Of his own volition Henry Trindel did 
not move. Yet he was beside the couch 
and one of her soft arms was about his neck. 

“Sweetheart,” said Gilda, “1 didn’t mean 
to be such a beast this morning. I—-I think 
I must have been crazy. I felt crazy. I 
never meant a single word of it, Henry, 
dear. I don’t know half of what I said, but 
it must have been horrible; and you do for- 
give me—now 

“Gilda ——” ” Henry Trindel began. 

“He made me swallow the most awful 
messes this morning,”” mused Gilda; “but 
I’m sane again’ at least and ——”’ 

“Who did?” 

Usually Gilda gave the most direct, most 
lucid answer to any question. This time 
she did not. Gilda’s arm, in fact, tightened 
about her husband; her free hand found 
Henry Trindel’s and clung fast, in an oddly 
childlike manner; her lovely features were 
buried somewhere on Henry’s black diag- 
onal shoulder. 

“T saw you talking to him at the gate,” 
came thickly muffled from the region. “I 
I wanted so to tell you myself!” 

The nervous heart in Henry Trindel’s 
bosom stopped short, bounded ahead, som- 
ersaulted and came down with a thud. 
His lean jaw sagged; a slow, bewildered 
glitter of joy crept into Henry Trindel’s eye. 

“Why—why, God bless my soul!” he 
gasped. “Gilda! Gilda, you surely don’t 
mean — 

The golden head on his shoulder bobbed 
vigorous assent. mighty gulp rose in 
Henry Trindel’s throat as his arms closed 
about his Gilda. For the second time 
this evening tears came to his eyes. Be- 


cause, apart from the last, new, amazing | 


fact which as yet he had not fully assimi- 
lated, Gilda had not been responsible for 
the morning’s outburst! She was her own 
sweet self and not the harridan he had 
fancied; she was the same Gilda, but how 
much more his own! 

“You'll have to be very good to me 
now, Henry Trindel!” Gilda said solemnly 
with one dainty palm on either of Henry's 
cheeks. 

“Have I ever been anything else? 
Henry asked brokenly. 

“You never have, you poor old sweet- 
heart!" breathed Gilda. “And I’m going 
to reform, Henry—truly! I’m going to 
stop spending money and wasting time 
and—everything, you know. I always 
vowed I would if—if — thing like this was 
to be. And, Henry dear 

“Yes? Yes, my love?” choked Henry 
Trindei. 

In the adorable eyes a new quality had 
appeared; it puzzled Henry Trindel, yet 
he recugnized it at once. This new, sober 
quality was plain accusation. 

“Hereafter,” said Gilda quite impres- 
sively, quite unaware that her words were 
like to drive the very breath from Henry 
Trindel—“ hereafter, you and I must save 
money!” 
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Have You Ever Decided Which 
Puffed Grain is Best? 


In a certain home, for breakfasts and suppers, they serve both 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


In the mornings, with cream and sugar. At bedtime, in bowls 
of milk. 


Usually one child takes Puffed Wheat, the other takes Puffed 
Rice. But half the time, when they've made their choice, the 
children trade their dishes. 


Both are so enticing that it's hard to choose between them. 
And the choice is always changing. You'll find that if you try it. 


Bubble-Like Bonbons 


But try serving Puffed Wheat with another wheat food, if you 
think the other form excels. 


rhere will be no vacillation then. The children, at least, will 
all choose the Puffed Wheat. 


These fascinating bubbles, thin, airy and crisp, have no rivals 
in grains not puffed. 

Then why not serve more Puffed Wheat? 

It is whole wheat, and that's important. The outer coats, with 
their phosphates and minerals, are there. 

And in Puffed Wheat alone is every food cell exploded. Every 
atom is fitted for easy digestion. Every wheat element is made 
completely available. That's the scientific reason for Puffed Wheat. 


Puffed Wheat ®*«« 12c 
Puffed Rice“ 15¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—I5c 














The choicest wheat or rice 
kernels are sealed in huge 
guns. Then rolled for an hour 
in a fearful heat. The tiny bit 
of moisture inside of each food 
cell is thus changed to steam, 
then exploded. 

A hundred million explosions inside of each grain create these 
flaky tit-bits. By every standard these excel all other forms of 


these grain foods. 


The Quaker Oats ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
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The Modern Arms 


of American 


ERE are the four leaders in the Sporting 
Arms business in this country today. 
Undoubtedly there are other good guns. 
But the feeling among sportsmen seems 
to be that if a rifle or gun is not a Remington- 


UMC it is not a modern sporting arm. 
And as to Ammunition, no matter what make 
of arm a sportsman may own, he is likely 
to be a stickler for Remington-UMC Am- 

munition. 

You may be one of the millions of 
American Sportsmen who are 
using Remington-UMC 
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and Ammunition 
Sportsmen 


arms and ammunition—ii so, then you Know. 

And you undoubtedly know many other 
sportsmen who are as strong for Remington-UMC 
as you are yourself. 

In your community, there is at least one of the 80,000 dealers 
who are featuring Remington-UMC—and you know him and 
he knows you. He knows what you want, and he probably 
has also a very good understanding of why you want 
Remington-UMC Arms and Ammunition. 

That Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC on his store 
is his Sign and yours that he is Sportsmen’s Head- 
quarters. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. (233 Broadway), New York 


EMINGTON-UMC AUTO. 
SHOTGUN — Five 
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Armco lron Stops Needless Waste 


its Chemical Purity. 


losses. 


to us —today. 
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Grand Prize 


Awarded Armco Iron 
What this means to you 


Armco won the Grand Prize at 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition for the following special 
characteristics: 
Rust-Resisting Properties, Welding 
Quality, Enameling Properties and 
Electrical Conductivity. 

The award is a confirmation, by 
impartial scientists, of the claims 


ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 


as no ordinary sheet metal can, not merely because of 


Armco Iron is the most nearly perfect in respect to 
evenness, freedom from gases and all other features 
that form the basis of rust-resistance. 


Armco Iron is used by many manufacturers. You 
can get Armco Iron Roofing anywhere in the country. 
You can find Armco Iron products in hardware stores. 

Send for information on the product or use that interests you. 
Armco Iron cuts labor expense and factory 
Reduces selling resistance. 
longer life to sheet metal products. Write 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granied to 
The International Metal Products Company 


Box 753, Middletown, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsbargh, Detroit, New York, 
St. Lowls, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


Chemical Purity, 


made for Armco (Amer- 
ican Ingot) Iron with 
regard to these qualities 
by manufacturers who 
use it in their products 
znd by the consumers 
of those products. 


Insures 





The trade mark ARMCO 
carries the as- pareee> — 
iron bearing that mark is 
tured by The American Rolling ani 
c pry vod with the skill, intelligence 

jelity associated with its prod- 
ucts, and hence can be depended upon 
to possess in the — degree the 
merit claimed for ii 


























VICK’S .ctFicru GUIDE 


For 67 years the leading authority 
[Now on Vegetable, Blower and Farm For 
Seeds, Plante and Bulbs. You need 
Ready it. Send for free copy—teday 1916 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
52 Stone Btreet 





Rochester, N. » A 
The Flower 










INVENTORS 


Do Not Sacrifice Your Inventions. Get full 
money value. RELIABLE Book Free. Write 
R.£.& A.B. Lacey, 608 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Shall We Buy Indus- 


trials? —By Roger W. Babson 


dh - great question that investors are 
asking is, What will industrial conditions 
be after the war? The railroads went into 
receivership when conditions were at their 
very worst, and are now being reorganized 
on a basis of poor conditions. The indus- 
trials, on the other hand, are now enjoying 
great prosperity, and even some now in re- 
ceivership, such as the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, have so much money that 
they don’t know what to do with it. 

This means that the railroads during the 
past year have been at their worst, while 
the industrials have been at their very best. 
It is usually good business to buy into 
things when they are at their worst rather 
than when they are at their best. On this 
basis, are the industrials which are now 
being reorganized a good purchase? Much 
depends on what general business will be 
after the war. 

Most people are agreeing that during the 
remainder of the war general business con- 
ditions will continue to improve. Unless 
some unusual catastrophe occurs this is 
bound to be true. Concerning conditions 
after the war, however, there seems to be 
a great difference of opinion. Nevertheless, 
most of the average business men seem to 
feel that after the war industrials will be 
even better than at present. They state 
that the signing of peace terms will be the 
signal for a real old-fashioned boom. I re- 
gret to say, however, that the keenest men 
seem to feel otherwise. For instance, a big 
New York banker thus expressed himself 
to me the other day: 

“We may see a real old-fashioned boom 
in this country accompanied by inflation 
and all the other reckless symptoms; but 
if it comes it will be here before the terms of 
peace are really signed. Moreover, there 
will be plenty of time to prepare for this. 
Assuming that the war lasts only one or 
two years more, there should be a period of 
at least eighteen months between the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the final signing of the 
peace terms. It seems to me that when 
peace finally comes there will be a shock 
almost as bad as that which came when 
war was declared. Certainly it will take 
another period of readjustment to adapt 
ourselves to peace conditions, as it did to 
adapt ourselves to war conditions. Hence 
I should not be surprised to see pretty poor 
business after the war, especially for many 
of our industries. 

“The steel industry and other industries 
engaged in providing construction material 
may prosper for a while, but certainly the 
industries that are now profiting from war 
business will suffer severely.” 


Conditions After the War 


Whether general business, and hence the 
gross earnings of the industrial companies, 
will be greater or smaller after the war need 
not be discussed now; but I do think it is 
safe to expect three things: 


1. After the war the manufacturing ca- 
acity of this country will be considerably 
in excess of uirements. This means in- 
creased competition and consequent price- 
cutting in industry. 

2. After the war immigration of unskilled 
labor will be much less than before the war. 
This may mean a higher wage level and 
consequently a greater expense for our in- 
dustries. 

3. The net result of these two factors 
should be smaller profits. Therefore, 
whether the gross business is greater or 
smaller after the war than before, it does 
seem as if the net profits would be less, 


Let me explain the situation more in de- 
tail. In talking the other day witha my oe 
port manufacturer, who is increasing hi 
oad fourfold in order to make war supplies 
or the Allies, I asked him what woul a 
pen to his buildings if hostilities should 
cease within a few months. He replied: 
“This has all been ey for. The prices 
that I shall receive for the goods provide 
for the scrapping of these buildings after 
the war is over. 
“But,” I said, “you don’t sup ppose they 
really will be scrapped do you?’ 
“No,” he replied, * T don't t suppose they 
will be. They are too good. I suppose they 


will be rented to somebody for manufactur- 
ing typewriters, jackknives, or some form 
of hardware supplies.” 

This man told the truth. This is exactly 
what will be done. These buildings will be 
used by somebody for manufacturing some- 
thing in competition with you and other 
manufacturers who have been in business 
for years. Of course in many cases the 
market will be unable to consume the in- 
creased product. This means that either 
you or they will fail. 

one studies deeply into this ques- 
tion of increased manufacturing capacity 
it becomes very evident that it is fraught 
with great dangers. It is apparent that 
many of the present manufacturers will be 
forced into my oy by this new com- 
tition, or else the people new in the 
usiness will themselves fail. During this 
process of increased competition there will 
come increased price-cutting and all the 
other unsatisfactory accompaniments. 

“But why do you think that immigration 
will fall off after the war?” some reader 
is asking. ‘Will not the Europeans be so 
disgusted with their condition and so bur- 
dened with heavy taxes that they will want 
to come to this country?” 


Two Calves in the Pasture 


Perhaps the demand for workers in 
Europe after the war will be so great that 
wages will be high enough to keep them at 
home. Perhaps the governments of Europe 
will put an embargo on emigration, for- 
bidding their workers to leave the country. 
Of course what the ultimate result will be 
cannot be foretold, but I know that foreign 
statesmen are planning to hold these work- 
ers either by hook or by crook. Hence 
I believe that the manufacturers of this 
country who expect to see a rush of immi- 
gration after the war may be much dis- 
appointed. Yes, wages are going to hold 
up to their present figures. You need have 
no fear of your boss’ reducing your pay 
after April of next year if you continue to 
give him good service. 

Manufacturers who are dependent on un- 
skilled labor may have much difficulty in 
getting enough workmen. 

All this means that manufacturing costs 
will continue high and perhaps increase 
after the war is over. This is not good news 
for the industrial corporations, especially 
those that are now in receivership or on the 
verge of receivership. 

My former article on railroad reorganiza- 
tions showed: (1) that many railroac.s are 
now in the hands of receivers; (2) that 
there have been many great opportunities 
to make money in railroad reorganizations 
in the past; and (3) that these opportuni- 
ties still exist in connection with the railroad 
properties now being reorganized. The 
question which naturally rises in the reader’s 
mind is whether or not the same comment 
would apply to industrial opportunities. 
In considering this, let us ask ourselves 
two questions: 


1. Is there an abnormal number of in- 
dustrial corporations in receivership at the 
present time? 

2. Have not the war orders kept some out 
of receivership that should have been there? 


It seems to me that the present relation 
between the railroads and the industrials 
may be likened to that between two calves 
in an acre lot. Let us consider that the lot 
represents the community, and that it is 
springtime, when the grass is growing greener 
every day. There is no doubt that condi- 
tions are now improving, and that so far 
as business goes they are improving exceed- 
ingly fast at the moment. This is due to 
the influence of “‘ war-order fertilizer.” 

We will consider that one of these calves 
is a steer and the other is a heifer, and that 
the steer, which may be compared to the 
railroads, is tied. The heifer, which we will 
call the industrials, is free to walk about. 
Under such conditions the steer will be 
able to eat only what it can reach from the 
end of its tether. Its food is distinctly 
limited, while the heifer has every oppor- 
tunity to eat all it desires. Picture to 
yourself this situation, and ask yourself 
which you would rather buy, the steer that 




















If We Could Hand You 
This Cigar, 
You Would Take It 


Unfortunately we do not stand before you 
this minute, and this page is not a waist- 
coat pocket from which we can take our 
cigars and extend them with an invitation 
that you try them. 

But we can offer you a box of them, 
delivered prepaid, and you do not 
have to pay for them unless you like 
them 

You do not have te pay for them 
unless you are convinced that we have 
given you something worth while 

If you now pay Sc for a cigar we will 
give you a better cigar than you ever 
bought at that price 

If you now smoke 3 for a quarter 
cigars, we will give you as good cigars 
for $5.00 per 100. 

And if you don’t think so after 
smoking ten—send them back at our 
expense. The trial will have cost you 
no money. 

Our offer is: Upon request, we will 
send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remairing forty at our expense and 
no charge for the ten smoked if he is 
not satisfied with them; if he is 
pleased and keeps them, he agrees to 
remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

When you understand the workings 
of that offer you have the secret of 
why we can give you at $5 a hundred 
a cigar hard to match at 3 for a quar- 
ter over the counter. First, we do not 
count on many men smoking ten 
cigars and returning the rest. Four- 
teen years in this business makes us 
pretty confident that you will like our 
Panatela. But even when you pay 
for the first order of cigars, we make 
nothing, for it costs quite a lot to sell 
the first box to a man 

But—if he likes the Panatela well 
enough to keep on ordering it, box 
after box, at literally no selling cost to 
us—no rent, no clerk hire—why then 
we can afford to give a wonderfully 
good cigar and still make a fair profit. 

That is exactly how the plan works. 
A large proportion of our cigars go to 
men who have been smoking them for 
years—not because they cost so little 
but solely because the Shivers is the 
kind of cigar you soon learn to prefer 
to al! other cigars 

In the first place it is easy on the nerves. 
Its filler is Cuban Havana but its wrap 
per is Sumatra, a blend of tobaccos that 
can be smoked five or six times a day 
without that feeling that you have been 
smoking a lot 

Our cigars are hand made, uniform, 








free burning, fragrant and mild, a com 
bination rarely found in any one brand 
at any price 

In ordering, please use business sta 
tionery or give references and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 








strong cigars. 





HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
21st and Market Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Make handsome, sanitary floors. The simplicity 
of application and very low cost will surprise you 
Descriptive booklet with cost table for any size 
tloor—PREE. Write Now to Dept. 4. 
Grippin Mfg.Co., | Newark,New York 
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is tied or the heifer that is free to roam 
about. 

The railroads to-day are in the same 
position as the steer that is tied. Their 
earnings are limited by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which fixes the rates. It 
is impossible for their directors to reduce 
expenses, owing to the very strong labor 
organizations into which the employees are 
banded. The railroads are in the identical 
position of the steer that is tied, free to 
walk and feed within certain limits only. 
This is the real difficulty of the railroad 
situation to-day. Their expenses are con- 
tinually increasing, and they are unable to 
increase their rates excepting with great 
difficulty, and then only in very small pro- 
portions. Moreover, like the steer, the 
railroads are absolutely tied to the localities 
in which they are operated. The railroad 
company cannot take up its rails and road- 
bed and move them to some better locality. 

The industrials to-day are in the same 
position as the heifer that is roaming freely 
about the acre lot. Industrial companies, 
generally speaking, are free to charge any- 
thing they please to sell their goods. If 
the cost of raw material and labor increases 
any manufacturing plant can mark up the 
prices of its goods without asking any out- 
side body for approval. Not only can the 
industrial companies charge what they 
wish, but they are free to operate in any sec- 
tion ‘of the country or im any part of the 
world. Like the untied heifer they can roam 
about the country with perfect freedom. 
Certainly they are free from government 
interference unless they attempt to dosome- 
thing absolutely illegal. This is especially 
true at the present time, when the indus- 
trials are able to manufacture new lines of 
goods and charge any price for them, 
simply to fill war orders. 

For instance, machinery formerly used 
for manufacturing typewriters is now being 
used in the manufacture of mechanism for 
exploding shrapnel. This freedom to roam 
about is of as great advantage to industrial 
companies as it is to a cow. On the prin- 
ciple that we would rather be the free heifer 
than the steer that is tied, most people 
argue that it is now better to buy industrial 
stocks than to buy railroad stocks. If 
conditions were always to remain as they 
are this would be true. 


More Rope for the Steer 


I feel, however, that a change is inevi- 
table. A study of the trend of legislation 
shows clearly that the next move will be to 
lengthen the rope with which the steer is 
tied, thus giving the railroads more free- 
dom, and then to tie the heifer calf to a 
rope that will limit her freedom. This 
means that, although industrials now ap- 
pear very happy, it is easy to foretell that 
the sun will not always shine upon them. 
The industrials may be at their best now, 
while the railroads are at their worst. 
From this point of view, is it not good 
business now to buy railroad stocks rather 
than to buy industrial stocks? Certuinly it 
is wiser to buy into things when they are 
at their worst and apt to become better, as 
is the case with the railroads, than to buy 
into them when they are at their best, as 
may be the case with the industrials. 

There is even another point of similarity 
between these two calves in the acre lot 
and these two classes of investments, rail- 
roads and industrials. You will remember 
that the calf which I compared to a rail- 
road was a steer. Steers are obliged to 
take care only of themselves. Steers do not 
have calves of their own. Although the 
steer in question is tied and has only a cer- 
tain radius to feed from, it does have the 
benefit of all within this radius for itself. 
The steer need not fear competition and is 
not obliged to share with others. This is 
very true of the railroads now operating. 
Although the railroads are now compelled 
to feed within a certain radius, they do 
have a certain monopoly within that 
radius. None of us will live to see more 
trunk lines between New York and Chicago 
or between Chicago and St. Louis. The 
United States has seen its iast transcon- 
tinental line for the present generation, for 
the Western Pacific, the most recent one 
built, is now in the throes of a receivership. 
Probably even the first mortgage bond- 
holders of this company may be obliged to 
take stock or an income bond for their 
holdings. When the new transcontinental 
lines of Canada are considered the situa- 
tion is found to be even worse. Here there 
has been much overbuilding. The railroads 

(Concluded on Pave 48) 
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yourself the unsurpassed purity, 


conclusions as to its merits 
and wonderful instrument 


Judge it not by price—but by performance only. 
of hearing this remarkable new Phonograph without the slightest expense or 


You will be perfectly free to test this new instrument, 
formance with even the highest priced Phonographs, and form your own unbiased 
Mail the Coupon today and get our Free Trial Offer 


A Remarkable New g& 


PHONOGRAPH 


On Free Trial 


Please consider this latest addition to the Phonograph Family with an open 


We give you the privilege 


Send us your name and address on Coupon below (or in personal letter) 
and we will offer you a Free Demonstration that will enable you to judge for 
volume and richness of tone and amazingly 
faithful reproductive ability of this perfect Phonograph. 


compare its per- 
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The VANOPHONE was designed and built 
especially to supply the enormous demand for 
a perfect phonograph at a moderate price. In 
quality of performance it satisfies the most 
exacting, and brings alike to the millionaire's 
mansion or workingman’'s cottage the delights 
of good music and entertainment With the 
VANOPHONE in your home, you need never 
pass a dull evening 

> > > 

It offers you the very cream of the world's 
best music, both instrumental and vocal; not 
able speeches, recitations and monologues by 
great orators and stage celebrities. It brings 
right into your home the stars of grand opera, 
world-famous bands and orchestras that have 
thrilled and inspired millions of musi 

** * 

The VANOPHONI 
tastes It educates 
both young and old 


lovers 


appeals to all 
entertains and 


ages and 
satishes 
reproducing with mar 














to supply the « nd we have created 





~GSNANOPHONE 


4 “‘Costs You Nothing To Give It a Hearing’”’ 


produced on disc records, For quiet home en- 
joyment, dances, club use, parties or outings 
this remarkable phonograph has no superior 
at any price. You may own one for only $12 
2 oe 
The VANOPHONE is an all-metal machine, 
beautifully enameled in black and goid hias 
an exclusive brake which automatically starts 
and stops the machine (a feature not found on 
some of the very highest priced phonographs) 
and a new and improved reproducer that re 
produces with a clear, bell-like fullness the 
highest as well as lowest tones All harsh 
rasping effects have been entirely overcome in 
this latest musical creation 
6: a4 


Mere description of the VANOPHONE con 
veys littie idea of its real value. Tones tell 
more than talk “Hearing is believing.” 


Listen to this remarkable 
decide! Let 


instrument —then 
your verdict be based on the test 





—] velous fidelity everything in speech and musik we give Write or mail the coupon today 
| The Vanophone Won Medal for Tone Quality at Panama- Pacific Exposition 
+— 
= DEALERS 

7 Do you realize the enormous demand that is daily growing by leaps and 








Write or Mail Coupon Today! 


$12 anywhere Address 


Dept. J 





Please send me full particulars 


We will gladly send our Special Free Trial Offer on the 
VANOPHONE to any Saturday Evening Post reader. Letter, 
postal or coupon brings it prompt! The VANOPHONE is only 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 


This Free Coupon Brings Our Special Offer 


The Garford Mfg. Co., Dept. J, Elyria, Ohio 


about your VANOPHONI 


Trial Offer to Saturday Evening Post readers 


Name 


Addre s 





and Special Free 
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bounds for this remarkable new and perfect phonograph at a price that places it 
= within reach of every home Only $i2 f are in position to handle the J 
} VANOPHONE in your trade territory, write at once for our attractive offer to | (TTTT 
Druggists, Stationers, Hardware Dealers and General Merchants, who are willing | LJ1Ii. 
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SERVICE 


ovens te | Serves More People in 





IS SO acts 
ae 7a ge | CONTINENT-WIDE institution that roofs Amer- 
‘etapa ica’s big buildings and your house or barn— 
that has lighted the Nation’s big store windows and 
your neighbor’s living-room—that waterproofs your 
town reservoir, heat-proofs your dining table and 
equips your automobile. 
The farmer in Iowa, the Los Angeles suburbanite, the Granary 


in Canada, the New England manufacturer—all are reached by 
Johns-Manville Service. 


Your commercial life in office, factory or plant, your domestic 
life in and a}out the home, your civic life in the School, College, 
Church or township are all served by this institution. And 
when you use any of the J-M Products listed here you are 
using J-M Service—a marketing principle that places your 
satisfaction above all other considerations. 


| ee eae] 
‘Poo “Accessories, 
ai WASWIATOR . Z by 7 eg ee : 


Insulating Felts Heat Insulation Fire Extinguishers Electrical Specialties Drinking Fountains Fire-proof Shingles Accessories for Fords Brake Lining 
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More Ways than any Institution of its Kind in the World 
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cities, JohnsManville is equipped|*+ 
to serve the public efhciently., 
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In How Many Ways Does Johns-Manville Serve You? 


( Read this List and See) 














(For the Home Builder— _-—For Industrial and Commercial Building and Equipment -—For the Automobilist— 
*Roofings *Roofings Plumbing Specialties Speedometers 
*Pipe Coverings *Heat Insulation Floorings Horns 
Wall and Floor Sheathing : Waterproofing Clocks 
Lighting Fixtures are eatin a *Asbestos Lumber *Brake Lining 
Sound Deadening Treatment ue Sumpaasyre usnenes *Asbestos Clothing and Textiles Non-Blinding Headlight Lenses 
*Stove Linings Lighting Equipment Fire Extinguishers Shock Absorbers 
*Table Pads and Mats *Electrical Accessories *Packings Spark Plugs 
Plumbing Specialties *Underground Heating Systems Acoustical Treatment Engine-Driven Tire Pumps 
Fire Extinguishers Industrial, Commercial and Civic Lighting Service Tire and Top Repair Materials 
Refrigerating Machines Fire Extinguishers 
* Materials into which Asbestos enters as an important part 

















Mention the line or lines you are interested in, and we will send you complete literature covering same. Address your inquiries to the nearest J-M Branch 


Akron Boston Columbs Philadelphia 6t. Paul Toledo 
Albany Buffalo Dallas e e bd Pittaburgh SaltLakeCity Tulsa 
Atlante Chicago yton e ‘ Washington 
} 





, De Portiand Ban Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Duluth Houghton {pticnagelie Los Angeles Memphis Minneapolis New Orleans WNaahville Roc hester Beattie Wilkes rie 
3irmingham Cleveland Detroit Galveston Houston Kansas City Louisville Milwaukee Newark New York Omaha St. Louis Syracuse Youngstown 


fi THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.,LIMITED Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 








Plant Materials Underground Heating Rubber-type Roofing Auto Accessories Electrical Supplies Steam Traps Building Materials Acoustics Lighting 
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$270.00. 








We Will Buy Your 
Spare 


This man makes 
$270.00 a month 


ERSCHEL F. GEREKE, of Nebraska, in 

the second month of his work as a representa- 
tive of The Curtis Publishing Company, made 
In the first month, without previous 
experience, he earned $94.00. 


LIVE YOUNG MEN 


are needed right now inevery part of the country to 
take care of the 1916 demand for new and renewal 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

Orders are easily secured; the salary and com- 
mission are liberal, and no investment is required. 
“The Way to an Independent Income,’ a book- 
let containing full details of the work, will be 
sent to you without charge on request. 


Agency Division, Box 230 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Time 


























Write for How To Obtain a Patent. | 


PATENT 


tiens Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. | 
Our four books sent free. 

VICTOR J. EVaNS& CO., Patent Attys., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS That Protect and Pay | 

Send Sketch or Model for Search. | 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Wateon E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

PATENT free IDEAS WANTED. Manvu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send for 

3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. | 


I help you market your invention without charge. | 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 53 Owen Building, W D.C. 








List of Patent Buyers and Inven- | # 


OULTRY SECRET 
Valuable 130-pp. data-book. Facts on lower- 
ing death-rate, getting 100% hatches, highest 
taney etc, [ustrates improved i > 

rite A Co., 30 Henry 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. Also 39 Barclay St..N. ¥.City. 


, 3 MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 





Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabe. 
High quality at low prices. Jist year. 96 page catalog 
FREE H. M. JONES CO., Box 9%, Des Moines, Ia. 
58 BREEDS Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 

turkeys. Northern bred, very hardy, vigor- 

incubators atlow 


ousand beautiful. Fowls, 
America's 22 years’ exp. i 
fine catalog free. F. 4 Neubert, Box 681, Mankato, Minn. 


Av FREE. 








V J/ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
cimple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you weslt Write for “ Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Ranvo.ru 
& Co., Dept. 157, Patent Attorneys, Washington, dD. Cc, 


at a generous price the spare time of any man or 
woman. Let us tell you about it. 
Tue Saturpay Evenme Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prices lower than others. 





‘Be Good to your Books 


Protect them with a”Gunn” 


‘OU can start with one book seciion with top and base, at 
small cost, and add to it as you get more books. Doors are 
removable and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to 
set upor take apart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. 


Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Meda! 
(highest award) at the Panama -Pacific Industri:! Expesition 
See the famous “ Gunn" Sectional Bookcase 
write ue for free new catalog, Mustrated in 
Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot a Ss 
in mahogeny and oak to harmonize with their sarroundings, 


et your dealer's or 
showing 


bay Furniture Co. 
ty 4 
1800 Broadway * 





(Conctuded from Page 45) 
may be tied up, but they can be sure of 
having all the fe within reach. No new 
railroads will be built to compete with 
them for many years to come. 

You will remember that the calf which 
I compared to the industrials was a heifer. 
This means that it will be only a year or so 
before she will have a calf of her own and be 
compelled to share her feeding ground. 
This is the exact situation with industrials. 
Although they are free to roam about, other 
industrials are also free to roam about. 
| Although you, as a manufacturer, can 
| raise your prices as you wish and go into 

anyone else’s territory, your competitors 
| are free to lower their prices and come into 
your territory. It is true that the railroads 
| are forbidden to increase their rates with- 
| out permission from Washington, but it 
is also true that their competitors cannot 
cut their rates without likewise obtaining 
rmission from Washington. Considered 
rom this point of view, all is not rosy for 
| the heifer calf. ‘The worst is yet to come” 
| in her case. Her troubles are ahead, but 
| will surely be reached some day. 
led in this light, do railroad se- 
curities look so bad and industrials so good? 
It seems to me that as a speculation the 
industrials do not look so good as the rail- 
roads. This is especially true when consid- 
ering the industrials now in receivership. 
There are two reasons for this: First, there 
are comparatively few industrials now in 
receivership; secondly, those that are do 
not appear very attractive. 

The whole matter is based upon the 
question: ‘‘ When is the time to buy indus- 
trials?” Most readers feel that the time 
to buy is when things look attractive. The 
average reader buys industrial securities 
when earnings are increasing and sells such 
securities when dividends are being 
This is the popular and common practice. 
But is it worth while? Can money be made 
in this way? I think not. Whether one is 
interested in railroads, industrials or public 
utilities, the time to buy is when things 
look blue, when earnings are decreasing and 
when dividends are being passed. In the 
same way, wherever bong interest may lie, 
the time to sell is when things look rosy, 
when earnings are increasing and when 
dividends are being advanced. 

Therefore, in applying this theory to 
industrial reorganizations of to-day, we 
need only ask, “‘Are industrials as a class 
prosperous just now or not?” The answer 
to this question is that they are very pros- 
perous to-day, as a class. The tremendous 
demand for war supplies by the Allies has 
caused idle sheds to be turned into busy 
factories, and companies that were on the 
verge of bankruptcy suddenly to become 
very prosperous. Under these conditions it 
seems to me that this is not an especially 
| good time to buy into industrial reorgani- 
zations. Personally I shall wait until the 
industrials as a class are in a more depressed 
condition. Perhaps in oa"s I can give 
you an illustration that will show how full 
the industrial tide is running at the present 
time. I have in mind the case of the Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company. 





The Turn of the Tide 


This is a concern that was incorporated 
in 1899 to engage in mining and smelting 
zine and lead ores. In July, 1908, it pur- 
chased a large interest in the Wisconsin 
Zinc Company, and in 1909 showed net 
earnings of over $350,000, its stock selling 
for $40 a share. Everyone was enthusi- 
astic over the property and wanted to get 
aboard. The stock really was of value, the 
company owning twenty-five hundred acres 
in the district of Joplin, Missouri, with six 
mines and seven mills having a Gedy 
of about six thousand tons. It also had val- 
uable holdings in the Webb City district of 
Missouri and in arich territory of Tennessee 
where properties are now being actively 
developed. 

Two new smelters in the natural gas 
fields of Kansas and a sulphuric acid plant 
| at Hillsboro, Illinois, were put into opera- 
| tion in November, 1912. While these 
things were in construction the company 
| seemed to flourish, and in 1911 the net 
| earnings exceeded $471,000. In 1912 the 

capital stock was increased and a dividend 

of 8 per cent was paid. Then came a period 

when distribution was imminent. The con- 

struction days being over and the stock 
| bei on an 8 per cent basis, insiders de- 

cided it was time to sell. Once again dol- 
| lars floated from the public to the promoters, 
| after which the clock struck twelve. 
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From that time on the earnings declined 
at a very rapid rate. The dividend in 1913 
was uced from 8 per cent to 4 per 
cent, and no dividend whatever was paid 
in 1914. The real romance of the situation 
can be understood only when I tell you that 
a surplus of $103,365, in 1910, had changed 
to a deficit of $304,631 in 1913! When the 
war broke out this stock was selling at 
almost nothing, and the stockholders of 
American Zine were a sad and forlorn 
bunch. In a conversation about the com- 
pany’s prospects which I had with one of 
these stockholders at that time he cer- 
tainly acted as if their patient were already 
dead and they were only waiting for the 
undertaker to take care of the remains. 

The next time I saw this good-natured 
individual was in January, 1915, after the 
war had been in progress about six months 
and when this stock was selling at about 
$16 ashare. I noticed that he was smiling, 
and I asked the reason. 

“Well,” said he, “‘you know the Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company 
owns a large sulphuric acid plant in the 
West, and we are having a great demand 
for this acid. Moreover, the demand for 
lead is ny increasing. It seems that 
the Allies n both acid and lead in large 
quantities for the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion. It looks as if American Zine had a 
chance to pull through.” 


The House That Zinc Built 


Directly after this conversation I left for 
South America, and when I came back 
American Zinc was selling at $50 a share, 
spelter had increased from 434 cents to 1714 
cents, and lead from 3% cents to 8 cents 
a pound. Sulphuric acid prices were still 
booming. Now the American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company has so far reduced 
its indebtedness of $1,400,000 outstanding 
a year ago that to-day it owes but $50,000 
on a note that is not due at this writing. 
On November first the company had $2,000,- 
000 of net quick assets, of which nearly a 
million is in cash and bills receivable. 

My friend is now one of the happiest men 
in Boston. Moreover, his profits are not 
merely paper profits, as American Zinc 
is really getting the ‘good old-fashioned 
dollars for its products. The stock was 
actually cheaper at $50 a share last July— 
1915—than it was at $10 a share in July, 
1914. The last time I saw my friend the 
only thing that was worrying him was how 
in the world he and his company would be 
able to dis of their money. 

All the directors, however, are not worry- 
ing on this account. One of them has a 
beautiful summer place on the North Shore 
of Massachusetts. Although only two or 
three years ago he rernodeled a large resi- 
dence at great expense, making practically 
a new house of it, he is now moving this 
mansion off, preparing to build a beautiful 
stone residence. While motoring by the 
other day I stopped and asked a neigh- 
bor: “What is Mr. doing on the hill? 
He seems to be moving his new house 
away.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “he is going to build a 
handsome stone mansion. You have heard 
about the house that Jack built. Well, I 
me they will call this the house that Zinc 
uilt.”’ 

If the above were not one of a hundred 
similar illustrations I shou!d not take time 
to relate the story. It, however, suggests 
two important points: 

1. Very few industrial companies are 
now being reorganized; all are too pros- 
perous. 

2. Now is no time to buy into industrial 
reorganizations; all look too rosy. 

In other words, most industrial com- 
panies are now so prosperous that many 
people are reaping harvests never dreamed 
of before. These increased profits are be- 

inning to be spent on new houses, more 
urniture and luxuries of all kinds. 

Though I say this is no time to buy into 
industrial reorganizations, you see I am 
not bearish on the general business situa- 
tion for 1916. Instead, I am bearish on 
these industrial romances largely because 
I am bullish on the general situation for the 
immediate future. The time to buy into 
industrial reorganizations will be after the 
war is all over, some few years hence, when 
we are suffering from the after-effects, this 
suffering being in direct proportion to the 
length of the war. Remember, the law that 
all action is followed by equal reaction will 
still apply after peace has been declared. 
Neither the German nor the English nor 
our own great bankers can suspend it. 
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master returned to Mrs. Feeney’s parlor 
suite and sonorously reprimanded her for 
what he designated as hitting the bottle. 

Time and experience, in fact, had left 
Widder somewhat skeptical as to the wan- 
derers bivouacking in that hall bedroom, 
which so often seemed to stand as the last 
milestone on the roadway of adversity. 
The list was not an encouraging one. There 
had been the young Cuban, for instance, 
who tried to commit suicide because of his 
hapless love affair with a t-store 
glove girl. And there had nm the runa- 
way girl from upstate, whose long-bearded 
and orison-making father had come and 
taken her home, after publicly and pas- 
sionately offering up prayer for the soul of 
the inarticulately indignant Mrs. Feeney. 

Then there had been the spinster lady 
with the ~~" who had announced herself 
as a teacher of — languages and found 
New York stubbornly satisfied with its 
knowledge of the vulgar mother tongue. 
That faded spinster from a New England 
village, Widder knew, had not enough to 
eat; or one night, thinking he was hearing 
mice, he detected her in the act of rummag- 
ing stealthily through his hall-door rubbish 
box. Thereafter he became studiously ex- 
travagant, tossing away biscuit cartons 
with only two-thirds of their contents gone, 
and a whole Wienerwurst or two, and 
pieces of cheese substantial enough to fat- 
ten a dozen mice. The stealthy midnight 
pillagings were repeated, and the waste 
from Widder’s cooking became more opu- 
lent, until, of a sudden, the whole game 
came to an end. He had overdone things. 
That timid starveling, he realized, after s 
had migrated into quarters unknown, had 
come to understand that he knew. But she 
hadn’t the face to let him know that she 
knew he knew. 

And there had been the artist’s-model 
girl who had borrowed Widder’s flatiron to 
press out her shirt waists, and had casually 
asked to dry her hair at his window, and 
had told him how she eventually intended to 
star if she didn’t the figure work for the 
new Exposition buildings. She had even 
come within an ace of giving him heart 
failure because of her offhand midnight in- 
terrogation as to whether or not he would 
mind boiling a pint of hot water for her on 
his gas stove. She had further presented 
him with a portfolio of art-calendar life 
studies of herself, diaphanously incased in 
cheesecloth— which Widder blushingly and 
promptly locked away in the carpenter’s 
chest. She had been a companionable 
enough sort of girl, but he was not alto- 
gether sorry when she went suddenly West 
with a moving-picture company, although 
she had casually borrowed a dollar from 
him to pay the expressman and had de- 
parted without remembering to return it. 

But of this new hall-room woman Widder 
knew practically nothing. Since her advent 
during the last week or two he had been 
more than usually preoccupied with his 
own affairs. He remembered having seen a 
pale-faced slip of a girl passing up and down 
the gloomy stairs as quietly as a ghost. He 
also recalled, when he came to think of it, 
meeting her once in the doorway as she was 
going out. She had seemed very tired. She 
had nice brown hair, however, and an hon- 
est look in her hazel eyes. That much he 
remembered distinctly. And she was not 
the rooming-house type. He had even felt 
a little sorry for her, although he had not 
taken the trouble to ask himself why, for in 
spite of all her tiredness he had been struck 
by the look of furtive innocence on her face, 
as though the city had frightened her into a 
distrust of her own soul’s goodness. Yes, 
concluded Widder as he lighted his gas 
stove and carefully packed away his grocer- 
ies, she was a different type from the others. 
Like all the rest of them, he supposed, she 
was hard at work trying to make both ends 
meet. And like so many of them she was 
probably not making a success of it. She 
was assuredly not making a success of it, 
for women who do never shut themselves 
up in their rooms and cry over it. 

Widder went to his door and cautiously 
and silently opened it. He stood there star- 
ing at the closed door of the hall room, 
intently listening. He imagined that she 
had stopped crying. But he could not be 
sure of it. So he tiptoed silently along the 
dark hall. When he came to her door he 
stopped and listened, with head inclined. 

No; she had not stopped. She was still 
crying. But she was doing it more quietly 





now. He could hardly catch the sound 


of her sobs. They were the stifled, broken 
whimpers of utter exhaustion and hopeless- 
ness. She was crying as a discouraged and 
a child cries, thinly and quaver- 
ingly. 


t was not a pleasant sound. Widder | 


crept away from it, disturbed in spirit. He 
was back at his own door, with his hand on 
the knob, when a sudden wave of es 
swept over him. He took a deep breat 

and walked boldly to the hall-room door. 


Then he knocked on its faded yellow panel. | 


For Widder, in hard weather, scattered 
bread crumbs along his window sill for the 
sparrows. 

The crying stopped all of a sudden and 
there was a minute of silence. Then Wid- 
der knocked again. It was too late, he felt, 
to turn back, but he ventured a discreet 
glance down the stairway to make sure 
the coast was clear. For Mrs. Feeney’s 
will, in the face of any “goin’s on” in her 
house, was as the law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

The door opened. The girl with the hazel 
eyes stood before him. Her hair was a 
little tumbled, and if there was the faintest 
trace of a misty redness above her cheek- 
bones there was a distinct look of challeng- 
ing ar 54 in the hazel eyes themselves. 

Is—is anything wrong?” Widder inade- 
quately asked. He was plainly the more 
embarrassed of the two. 

“I think not!” was her calmly imper- 
sonal response. 

“T’m sorry,” stammered Widder, back- 
ing away a little. “I thought I heard—I 
mean I thought you were —— 

“T think it must have been a mistake,” 
she said, still rigid, for the city apparently 
had already taught her the need of cuirass- 
ing herself’ i in that pathetic armor plate 
of aloofness before all strangers. But the 
kindliness and concern of Widder’s squint- 
ing eyes were not to be evaded. 

“Honestly,” he told her, “I thought I 
heard you crying. And I was wondering 
if —— 

He seemed unable to finish. The girl 
looked at him for a moment or two of silence. 

“T was crying,” she suddenly admitted. 
But even the admission was practically a 
challenge. 

“That’s too bad. I hope it’s ” And 
again he came to a stop. 





“No, it’s nothing in which you could | 


help me,” she said. But Widder noticed 
that she gulped a little before she managed 
to get the words out. 

“Are you sure?” he asked, as persistent 
now as though he were expounding the 
virtues of his patented tap filter to a 
vacillating householder. 

. Aad the first time the girl’s face relaxed a 
ittle. 

“Not unless you are a walking diction- 
ary,” she said with a wintry ghost of a 
smile. Her words for a moment seemed to 
perplex the man at the door. 

“T am!” he announced, still audacious. 
For Widder, although innocent of being a 
bookworm, spent many a rainy day toast- 
ing his toes and poring over out-dated 
magazines and bargain-counter volumes 
from the Twenty-third Street stalls. 

She turned to a spindlelegged bamboo 
table on which a typewriter stood and 
picked up an open notebook that lay be- 
side it. 

“Then how do you spell hyperpyrexia?” 
she solemnly demanded. “And is there, 
can there be, such a word as triskaideka- 
phobia?” 

Widder did not intend to be stumped. 
So instead of answering that question, he 
asked another. 

“But why do you want to know how 
to spell hyper-er— oe neil he in- 

uired as he advan a step or two into 
the room. That advance was unconscious, 
being, in fact, a professional habit with 
him, since no persuasiveness, he had found, 
could successfully penetrate a door panel. 
And doors had the habit of being shut in 
one’s face and ending all argum_nt. 

She dropped the notebook listlessl 
down on the undulatory box couch with 
its Sixth Avenue Gobelin cover. 

“Tt’s no use,” she announced. 
do it! I can’t!’ 

She did not actually wring her hands, but 
her gesture struck Widder as being a dis- 
tressingly hopeless one. She looked ill- 
nourished an 
had been strung to the snapping point 


“T can’t 
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worn, as if her taut nerves | 
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“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the 


‘“‘game-ball’’ right in front of the 


a, 


pocket is only one of the whimsical turns with 


which Home Billiards abounds. 


frolic to twit the family sharp-shooter. 


It’s part of the 
So leave it 


=. 


to mother and the boys to hold their own. 


Your family deserves this daily sport and exer- 
cise that Brunswick Carom and Pocket Tables 


are providing for thousands of homes. ; 
Send today for our c 


details. It’s free. 


Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 


“Baby Grand” 


olor-illustrated book of 


“Grand,” at he and “Quick Demountable” 


Now ww $27 Up— 


Brunswick Home Tables 
are sctaptifically built, with 
accurate argles, fast ever- 
level billiard beds and quick- 
acting Monarch cushions— 
the choice of experts. 

Why buy a toy table when 
a real grown-up Brunswick 
costs so little? By paying 
while playing, you never will 
miss the amount. 


Any Home 
Has Room 
Now you can get a gen- 
uine Brunswick in any size 
your home requires. Our 
“Quick Demountable” fits 
on top of your library or 
dining table, or comes with 
folding or quick-detachable 
legs. 
“Grand” and“ Baby Grand” 
for homes with a spare 









Carom and Pocket 
Billiard T. 


- 
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Pay 10c a Day y 


room, attic, basement or den 
are the finest and fastest 
in the world. 


30-Day Trial— 
Outfit FREE id 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, 
Spirit Level, Expert Book of 33 
Games, etc., all inclucted free with 
every Brunswick. No extras to 
buy—no heavy after-expense. 
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Our plan lets you try the table 
30 days FREE. Then pay month- 
ly, as litle as 10 cents a day! 


— 


Send at once for our widely- 
read book, “ Billiards —The Home 
Magnet,” that shows these tables 
in realistic colors, discloses fac- 
tory prices and full details. New 
edition now ready. Mail the cou- 
pon for this valuable book today 
It's FREE. (S08) 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 26F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color -book 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home triw! offer 
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PERFECTION HEATER 
AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS 


Again the Perrection Smoxetess Ort HEATER 
has carried off first honors. The judges at the 


Panama-Pacific Ex 


sition have awarded first 


prize to this wonderful little oil heater. This 
award was based on the usefulness of the 
PERFECTION to you—on its efhiciency— its 
beauty of design—its ability to perform a 
most useful service in cold and chilly weather. 
It is but another tribute to the quality of 
materials and workmanship which combine in 
making the Perrection the greatest oil heater 


on earth. 


Tue CLEVELAND FouNnpDRY 


ComPANY 


7360 PLratr AVENUE 


Derr. A CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Made in Canada by the 
Perfection Stove Co., Lid., 
Sarnia, Ontario 


PR-PUR-PER 
PERFECTION 


PERFECTION 


SMOKELESS OIL 


HEATERS. 








Healthseekers 


SUFFERING WITH PULMONARY 
TROUBLES SHOULD LEARN OF THE 


HEART OF THE WELL COUNTRY 


where the equable climate and the efficacy 
of the combined low humidity and high 
altitude give the very best opportunity for 
recovery. Living expenses are comparatively 
low and accommodations for healthseekers 
unexcelled. A booklet is issued describing 
the climatic treatment of tuberculosis and 
the cost of treatment. Address HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque Commercial 
Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex 




















ica’s Authority 
EARLY! 


Plants 





Trees, ete., fully described, beagtifully illus 
__ want poegens Save money —buy direct 


om America's leading burserymen 
Hendy. Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenho uses 


§ Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col 


lections of choice Roses, onias, Can 
nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna 


mentals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction 


|. Low prices, how 


| and Fourth Avenues. 


| tideway of second-hand literature 

















$IOO 20 RRTist IN’? DAYS 


Commercial artists practically trained by members of our faculty 
ave earned $100 in two days, often more 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 
Eern from $25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer 
uncrowded field -- dy any profession. Learn to draw during your 
spase time by our yme study method. Easy te learn, easy to 
. ly Send today for beautiful catalog in colors. Also our folio 
of commercial illustrations. Free for the asking 


Federal School of Commercial Desigeimg. Inc. 26 Warne: Sidy Minneapolis, Mian. 








“You can’t do what?” 
perplexed Widder. 

“T can’t make out a line of it.” 

“A line of what?” 

“Of this dictation.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Doctor Funkhouser’s. 


persisted the 


He’s what they 


call a—a ms el I think it is. He 


ave me this as a test and told me to go 
ome and type it out.’ 

“ Are you a stenographer?” 

A faint flush mounted the girl’s white 


eek. 

“T thought I could be one, the same as 
I thought I could do pastel work for the 
fashion papers. But I haven’t had enough 

ractice, and Doctor Funkhouser thought 

was too young.” 

Widder began to understand. But he 
insisted on remaining practical. 

“Is your machine a good one?” 

“Not very; it’s only rented by the week. 
But it’s better than my notes.” 

“Let’s have a look at them,” he sug- 
gested. His Aone was so matter of fact 
that she did not even hesitate. 

He glanced over the pages of hiero- 
glyphics, with here and there a phrase writ- 
ten out in long hand. Among these he 
encountered such words as fibrovascular 
and intravenous and pyosapremia, and 


| many more like them. 


y, my, but they do seem jaw- 


| breakers,” he admitted: He rubbed the 


top of his head with his forefinger as he 
puzzled over the word “kakexia,” with 
“‘cakexia” written above and “cachexia” 
below it. 

“Now just what is kakexia?” he pon- 
dered aloud. 

“That's something he said he thought I 
a possibly have myself,”” added the 

irl with listless bitterness. “This is the 
first page or two of his lecture on some sort 
of fever. He's getting the series ready to be 
brought out in book form. That’s why he 
advertised for an extra stenographer.” 

Widder was still studying the notebook. 
Then the idea came to him: 

“Why, what you need here is a medical 
dictionary. Then you can look up the 
words and make sure of them. And that'll 
put you straight on the spelling, besides 
showing that you’ve got your text co- 
herent.” 

The suggestion was a simple enough one, 
but at the core of Widder’s enthusiasm 
burrowed a small canker of disquiet. Such 
things cost money, and he himself, that 
week, was not overburdened with ready 


cash. 

The girl shook her head. 

“He’s only given me until nine o’clock in 
the morning to turn it in.’ 

“Then supposing we get that dictionary 
and settle down to work,” he hesitatingly 


“ee 
“Where?” asked the incredulous girl. 

“Why, I can have a medical dictionary 
up here in a jiffy,” announced the hero- 
ically mendacious Widder. 

“But I can’t ask you to do this,” ob- 
jected the girl. 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Widder. “I can 
borrow that book inside of ten minutes!” 

This was not exactly the truth, but he 
gave her no time to fathom his deceptions. 
Instead, he slipped back into his own room, 
turned down the gas in the stove, put on 
his hat and coat, and bolted for East 
Twenty-third Street between Lexington 
There he found one 
of the basement booksellers along that 
utting 
up his shutters for the night. Jidder 
casually inquired if he had anything in the 
line of medical dictionaries. He was shown 
a nurse’s handbook, for eighty cents, and 
a much fatter and more authentic volume 
which could be knocked down to him at 


| half price, to wit: one dollar and seventy- 
| five cents. 


Widder, being an artful buyer, lamented 


| the break in the dictionary’s binding and 
| the utter absence of a title page. He 
| promptly proclaimed it as — worth a 
| dollar to him, and no more. The de 


aler said 
a dollar and a half. Widder shook his head. 


| The dealer, consulting his watch, said it 
| could go for a dollar and a quarter if it 


went without further argument. Widder 
counted out a dollar and ten cents and an- 
nounced that amount as his limit. It was 
the dealer’s turn to shake his head; he 
couldn’t afford to lose money on books like 
that. Widder accordingly gathered up his 
dime and four quarters and started for the 
door. As he had hoped and half expected, 
the dealer stopped him before he mounted 
the snow-covered steps to the street level. 


January 15, 1916 


The bargain was closed; it was giving the 
book away, but no shop could be kept open 
all night over a matter of fifteen cents. 

Widder did not wait even to have the 
dictionary wrapped up. He scurried home 
like a rabbit making for its warren. And 
he was glad to find the musty hallways 
empty, for the girl was waiting for him at 
the head of the stairs. Her eyes were no 
longer red. 

“It’s c-a-c-h-e-x-i-a,” he triumphantly 
announced, for he had taken the trouble to 
look it up in the bookstore; “‘and it means 
ill-nourishment or malnutrition.” 

But she did not seem to hear him. She 
merely stood watching him as he riffled the 
pages of the bulk vanes before her eyes. 

“Do you do things like this for every- 
body?” she asked. 

e in turn did not listen directly to her 
words, for the spirit of adventure suddenly 
burned gt within him. 

“Now this is what we ought to do,” he 
meditatively observed: ‘‘ Your room seems 
a bit small for two to work in, doesn’t it? 
And your light isn’t what it ought to be for 
typing stuff like this. So supposing we 

Ng 


“Shift?” she echoed. 

“Yes, shift that machine into my room. 
Then as soon as I get a fire going we'll start 
to work and get that shorthand straightened 
out inside of a couple of hours.” 

_ “But this is my Waterloo,” objected the 


girl. ; 

“Well, I'll be the Bliicher who came in at 
the tail end, to kind of help along,” an- 
nounced Widder, astounded a little at his 
own audacity. and tingling a little at the 
thought of so neatly capping what he plainly 
saw to be a historical allusion. For there 
was a time when Widder had been a read- 
ing man, even on days when it didn’t rain. 

“‘T can’t!” protested the girl. 

Widder seemed unable to comprehend 
her scruples. 

“Don’t you want to win out at this?” he 
inquired with a hand movement toward 
the notebook. 

“Yes,” she finally admitted. 

“Then if I can help you out with an 
hour’s work, isn’t it thesensible thing to do?” 

“Tt isn’t fair!” she persisted 

“But if I can turn the tables and get you 
to help me out for an hour or so, wouldn’t 
that make it fair?” 

Her brow cleared. 

“That is the only condition on which I'd 
think of it,”” was her answer. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Widder with 
decision. 

“But how can I help you?” 

A few weeks of city life, it was plain to 
Widder, had shaken that girl down to hard- 
pan. And she looked as though a good 
square meal might be the making of her. 

“By typing six or eight letters about a 
ogy of mine,” he promptly explained to 

er. And he eased his conscience by remind- 
ing himself that there were a few manu- 
facturers whose attention might reasonably 
be redirected toward his fireproof paint. 
“That can be done later in the week. But 
we'll have to start straightening out this 
doctor stuff in half an hour.” 

He turned and walked back to his room. 
He walked on his heels, like a man with a 

urpose, and he refused to look over the 
anister for any possible apparitions of 
Mrs. Feeney. 

Back in his room he promptly lighted 
the green-globed reading lamp which he 
had bought in a junk shop and rehabili- 
tated with his own hand. Then he touched 
a match to his open fire, fed and watered the 
canary and, donning a huge apron of white 
butcher’s linen, began his preparations for 
psa He worked both rapidly and res- 
olute’ 

When the table, draped with imitation 
linen of his own laundering and garnished 
with much mismated chinaware, had been 
placed in front of the blazing fire, and when 
the Hamburg had been smothered in finely 
sliced onions and the buttered toast had 
been spread fanwise over a somewhat 
battered plate of the willow pattern, and 
the coffee had been done to a turn, Widder, 
still in his huge apron, stepped back to the 
hall-room door. 

“Can you come now?” he asked in his 
most matter-of-fact tone. 

“Yes,” the girl answered, staring a little 
blankly at the white butcher’s linen, which 
Widder, through long use, had come to 
wear as unconsciously as a busy surgeon 
wears his operating gown. 

“Then if you'll take the notebook,” he 
explained, “I'll bring along the typewriter.” 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Levelling the mixture by means of a template 





Hand Anishing with @ wooden trowel 


There Is Nothing Mysterious About Concrete Roads 


Every Taxpayer Can Easily Understand the Simple Principles of Good Construction 


ONCRETE is very different from macadam. The great difference lies in the 


fact that a concrete road 1s a solid, durable slab of stone; the macadam road 
a closely packed mass of crushed stone rolled down to a smooth surface. The concrete road is cemented 
into a single mass; sand, gravel and stone and cement have been permanently united. The macadam road 
is held together usually by a binder, and when the binder melts or is sucked out by passing wheels the 
road rapidly crumbles. The concrete road has no binder to be destroyed; it cannot be disintegrated. 
The heaviest trafic cannot cut its flinty surface; the suction of automobile tires cannot harm it. A 
concrete road never softens in the sun; it becomes stronger every year. 
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ONE COURSE CONCRETE HIGHWAY 


The building of a concrete road is neither difficult nor 
complicated, and if the specifications are carefully followed, 
a perfect road will result. 


As soon as the grading and drainage have been done, the 
surface, or subgrade, is thoroughly rolled and the materials 
piled conveniently beside the road. 


These materials consist of washed and screened gravel 
or hard stone, from % to 1% inches in size, washed and 
screened sand and Portland cement. 


Forms are then set on each side of the road, and at 
intervals of approximately 25 feet soft steel plates about 3 or 4 
inches wide and % of an inch thick are set across the road 
to protect the pavement at the contraction joints. Between 
the plates, two of which are used at each joint, several strips 
of tarred felt are inserted. 


The materials are then thoroughly mixed in exact 
proportion of usually 1 part cement, 1% parts sand and 3 
parts gravel or stone, together with the necessary water, and 
the resulting mixture poured into the forms where it is leveled 
with a template to give it the proper contour, and finished 
with a wooden trowel. 


Concrete roads should not be allowed to dry too rapidly, 
and should be protected from traffic for several weeks. But 
once hardened, they offer a surface which is proof against sun 
and rain and the wear of 
traffic, — a mudless, dustless 
pavement which gives a sure 
ivoting to horses’ hoofs and 
a safe surface for the tires of 
swiftly running automobiles. 


FO 


ONCRETE 


PERMANENCE 


The cost of a concrete road varies with the locality and 
the cheapness of labor and materials, but an estimate of 
$12,000 per mile for a 16-foot road is approximately the 
average; a cost of only a little greater than that of macadam. 


Upkeep, that ever-increasing burden with other types of 
roads, amounts to practically nothing for the concrete road. 
A range of $25 to $75 a year per mile should amply provide 
for the most careful inspection and repair. This 1s what the 
Board of County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, 
Michigan, says regarding the concrete road in their eighth 
annual report, 1913-1914: 


““The fact that we have over one hundred miles of concrete road in 
Wayne County, some of it in its sixth year of service, without the semblance 
of a rut, without a single 25-foot section having been taken up and replaced 
since we have been building ard developing this type of road, is ample justifi- 
cation, in our opinion, for the adoption of the concrete road as our standard type 
of construction. It is comparatively low in first cost; it is free from dust; it 
furnishes good traction for all types of vehicles; it is not slippery; it is durable; 
it does not require excessive yearly maintenance charges; and it is usable three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year irrespective of weather conditions.” 


If you are interested in building good roads in your 
community, write to us. We will gladly furnish any 
road commissioner, contractor, engineer, taxpayer or 
community full information regarding concrete roads, their 
construction and maintenance. We have for free distribu- 
tion a limited number of 
copies of **The Proceedings 
(210 pages) of the National 
Conference on Concrete Road 
Building” (an organization 
of Highway experts). 


THE CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Philadelphia 
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Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 


That fact fixes Hudson supremacy. 

All previous Hudsons, though the leaders among 
fine cars, have had rivals of like type. 

Now the motor which has broken all stock-car 
records is controlled by Hudson patents. 

The undisputed monarch in motor efficiency can be 
had in the Hudson only. Never before has any car 
controlled a like attraction. 





OUR OUTPUT, $42,000,000 





That is why we doubled our factory before announc- 
ing the Super-Six. And we bought materials for 42 
million dollars’ worth before anyone saw the car. 

For here is a motor nearly twice better than our 
former best. A motor whose performance has never 
been matched in any size or type or price. 

And all the demand for that motor, on which fine 
car buyers will insist, must be met by us alone. 





A 76 HORSEPOWER CAR 





Here is the smallest motor ever built with 76 horse- 
power capacity. And the lightest. 

The size is identical with the Hudson Six-40, yet it 
shows 80 per cent more efficiency. 

It out-performs all other types. 

There never was such c 


The Transcendent Car 


And all this is due to ending vibration. 
very acme in motor attainments. 


It is the 





ALSO LUXURIOUS CARS 





This patented motor makes the Hudson the great 
car of the day. Men who want the best must have it. 
So we have embodied all the luxuries which that 
class demands. 

The bodies are entirely new creations. They are 
new in design, in finish, in upholstery, and in features 
like the double-cowl. In all respects—down to small- 
est detaiis—they mark the limit in fine body-building. 

We do not need to argue that fact. Hudson emi- 
nence in these respects is apparent at a glance. 





MEETS EVERY MAN’S WANT 





Today men who want the superlative car will find 
that we control it. Any comparison will prove that 
to their satisfaction. 

But we also want to urge what the Super-Six means 
in economy to those who seek it. 

Despite its power, this motor is small and light. 
The lack of vibration reduces friction to minimum— 
a vast saving in fuel and in wear. 

And our mammoth production gives you a value 





flexibility, such quick re- | 
sponse, such quiet opera- 
tion. Never such reserve 
power without greater 
size and weight. 


Super-Six. 


There never was a stock 
car which could speed like 
this, or creep like this, or 
pick up so quickly, or 
glide with such bird-like 
motion. 





Official Records 


Made at Sheepshead Bay under supervision of Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, with a 7-passenger stock-car 
Breaking all stock-car records for any size, or 
any price, or any number of cylinders. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour, with driver and passenger. 

Previous best stock-car record was made with a multi- 
cylinder car carrying driver only. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and passenger. 

Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. 

Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 sec. A 
new record in quick acceleration. 


unmatched among qual- 
ity cars. 

If you have any idea of 
paying even $1000, you 
will find actual savings to 
outweigh the difference in 
the Hudson Super-Six. 

On exhibit at all Hud- 
son showrooms. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 


at Detroit. 
Five Other Styles of Bodies. 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

He saw, to his relief, that she was no 
longer hesitating. He waited in the hall- 
way until she turned down her gas and 
closed her door. Then he nodded toward 
the opposing doorway, through which the 
warmer light streamed. 

She stepped into his room as calmly as a 
secretary steps into an office. Her face did 
not cloud even when he carefully shut the 
door behind him. But a look of perplexity 
came into her eyes as they turned from 
the twittering canary and the open fire- 
place to the supper table unmistakably 
os ge for refection. That look troubled 

fidder not a little. 

“I hope you—you won’t mind. But you 
see I had to have supper. And I thought 
you might not—I mean I thought you 
might join me.” 

He was plainly making a mess of it. 

“But I’ve had my supper,” said the girl, 
biting her lip. For the second time he 
noticed a slight flush steal up over her face. 

“Then paaege you won't mind sitting 
here, if only as a matter of form,” he sug- 
gested. “You see, I thought coffee might 
—_— up a bit.” 

She was once more looking studiously 
about the room. Then she stared sae | 
the dark-room doorway at the gas stove 
burning on the zinc board at the end of his 
worktable. He felt sure she was sniffing 
the smell of coffee on the warm air. But 
her attitude still seemed uncompromising. 

“I’m afraid my cooking is—is too plain, 
perhaps, for ——”’ 

She laughed openly, for the first time, 
though he could not understand her reason 
for laughing. 

“Tt smells good!”’ she declared. 

“Then if you will honor me,” he began 
a little ponderously. 

She laughed again as she sat down in the 
chair which he had pushed back for her. 
And a distinct tingle went up and down his 
spine as he stepped back through the dark- 
room door for the coffeepot. For it came 
home to him, in a sort of dizzy flash, that 
a young woman was actually eating supper 
with him in his rooms. 

And once started, that young woman ate 
with honest and direct relish, as he had 
expected anyone with such honest and 
direct hazel eyes would do. She ate fried 
onions and Hamburg and buttered toast 
and strained honey and fig newtons, with 
two cups of coffee. And, as she ate, her 
color mounted incredibly, and the last 
lingering stiffness went out of her speech. 
She even offered to help Widder clear away 
the.things. But he told her to enjoy the 
fire, for it would take him only a jiffy. And 
while the débris was being transported to 
the dark room the girl sat and watched 
the fire, and fed cracker crumbs to the 
sleepy canary, which promptly rewarded 
this attention with a little run of notes. 

“She sings very sweetly,” said the girl 
over her shoulder to Widder. 

“Yes, he’s a good singer,’’ amended the 
owner of the bird, taking off his apron and 
feeling as though he himself, for some 
absurd reason, might trill an equally light- 
hearted run of notes. 

Then they started to work. Widder first 
looked over the typewriter. Then he 
doubled a sheet of paper and tried its action. 

“This machine’ll work better if I tighten 
up the tension spring,” he told the girl, who 
watched from over his shoulder. “And if 
I bend back two or three of those type bars 
it'll probably make the letters align a little 
truer.” 

“The lines were rather wabbly,” the girl 
acknowledged as she held her breath while 
Widder, with his pliers, applied apparently 
calamitous pressure to the slender bars of 
steel. But he was mechanic enough not to 
bungle the job. And in another two min- 
utes they were at work with the notebook 
and the medical dictionary, tracing up 
the renegade words and building out the 
sentences. 

Widder, once on the trail of a word, 
tracked it down, no matter what its dis- 
guises, as a detective tracks down an out- 
law. Certain of these fugitives, such as 
odynophobia and tritacophya and phleg- 
masia and edema, gave him a great deal of 


THE SATURDAY 


trouble. But he came to regard it as a sort 
of game, and by midnight the last un- 
certain Greco-Latin jawbreaker had been 
rounded up and identified and imprisoned 
in the text where it belonged. Then, after 
a final revision had been made, Widder 
took the copy and read it aloud, spelling 
out the hard words, while the girl at the 
machine put the sentences into type. 

“T’m afraid it’s rather done you out,” 
ventured Widder as the girl at the table 
added her last sheet to the little pile, took 
them up and! gently tamped the uneven 
edges together. 

“I’m not tired,”’ she protested, although 
the shadows about her eyes plainly enough 
contradicted that statement. “For all the 
hard work fell on you.” 

The gratitude in those tired eyes he 
knew was more than he deserved. So he 
tried to tell her that it had seemed fun to 
him, and he’d learned a lot out of that 
dictionary in the last few hours. 

“Then it must be late!”’ she announced, 
suddenly conscious of her surroundings. 

Widder consulted his big nickel watch. 
That honest timepiece said exactly half- 
past twelve. 

The girl at once got up from her chair. 
At the same moment Widder, with his head 


inclined and an intent look in his vacant | 


eyes, made a prompt and peremptory 
motion for silence. He felt sure that he had 
heard a faint asthmatic cough and the 
shuffling of feet. 

“Would you mind waiting a minute or 
two?” he said in a whisper. “I’m—I'm 
afraid there’s somebody outside.” 

She stood staring at him with perplexed 
eyes. She continued to stare at him as he 
tiptoed to the door and cautiously slipped 
the bolt. 

“What difference does it make?” she 
said a little scornfully. 

“Sssh!” softly hissed the perturbed 
Widder. 

It was plain that she was not yet fully 
acquainted with the administrative ulti- 
matums of the apparitional Mrs. Feeney. 
And Widder found himself rather at a loss 
as to the best manner of making her 
understand the situation. 

“Just a minute or two, please!” he 
asked as he stood with his back to the door, 
listening intently. Finally, a little nettled 
by the girl's smile of careless scorn, he 
withdrew the bolt. Then he opened the 
door, an inch at a time. The hall, to his 
infinite relief, was empty. 

“T’ll bring your typewriter,” he said, 
still in a whisper. But he stood guarded 
and watchful as the girl walked back to her 
own room and swung open the door. He 
could hear the puff of her gas as she lighted 
it. Taking up the typewriter, he tiptoed 
quietly along the hall with it. But he 
seemed to lack the courage to penetrate 
farther than the threshold. 

She came to the door and took the type- 
writer from his hands. By this time he 
felt everything was safe, yet his horri- 
pilations of anxiety, oddly enough, had in 
some way served to give a touch of aban- 
doned adventure to it all. The girl came 
back to the open door and stood with her 


straight young figure outlined against the | 


light behind her. 


“I’m not going to try to thank you 


now,” she said, subdued by the midnight 
quietness of the house and speaking in little 
more than a whisper. But she held out her 
hand to him and he took it clumsily. Then 


he dropped it as suddenly as though it had 


been a hot potato. 


“Will you let me know how everything 


comes out?” he whispered. 
“Yes,” she whispered back. 
night!” 
“Good night,” he answered. 


“Good 


Tt was not until he had crept cautiously 


back through his own door and swung it 
shut that a moan, grim yet faint, sounded 
through the gloom of the upper house. For 
Mrs. Feeney, standi like an avenging 
Sibyl at the bottom of the fourth-floor stair- 
way, realized that “goin’s on” were being 
enacted in her house and its fair name was 
being threatened. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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| Ls Tour Skin 
Quyh and Lepder 


these cold days / 


Pears’ Glycerine Soap known to the trade 
as Pears’ Scented Soap will save you this dis 
comfort. Use this pure, refreshing soap every 
day and avoid the chapping arid redness 
caused by keen, biting wind. 

Pears’ helps to retain the freshness of the 
complexion in raw, damp weather. 


Pears  «-« Soap 


is more than a mere cleansing agent. 


It completely frees the pores 


of impurities—which are the usual cause of skin troubles—and 


promotes a natural, healthy condition of the skin. 


At the same time 


the gentle, soothing effect of the glycerine soap allays the irritation 
and keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


Use Pears’ Glycerine Soap faithfully with plenty of hot water— 
rinsing with cold—drying the skin thoroughly, and you will have 


no need for cosmetics. 


entire winter. - 


Sold at 20 ce 
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Use Pears’ Glycerine Soap throughout the 
I 4 


the United States or mailed by us on receipt of price 


A. & F,. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade toilet soaps in the world 
WALTER JANVIER, U 


S. Agent, 517 Canal Street, New York City 
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10,000 contractors buy regularly from us 


Get These 3 Books FREE! 
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We have letters from hundreds of home owners telling how Gerdon-Van Tine 
methods have saved them large amounts 
learn what we can save you 
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Ready-Sawed Homes 2!.M"'"}'s!—Standard Homes M330. S793) 


Our two big new plan books fully describe both ways 
material delivered at one time—no d 
ideas, well-planned kitchens, pantry cases built-in; no kitchen 
Linen closets; beautifully grained 2-panel Fir doors; bungalow trim for mahogany 
Many labor-savers appealing to women 


2 Save enough to pay your carpenter 
Wholesale Prices! °°! .28 ees 


Over 100,000 home owners an:! 





Cosy houses $300 uy Send 
Get our 2 big plan books. (300 plans 
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| Donce Brotvers |: 
HH WINTER CAR 
i 

| i Consult the impression upper- 

Ei most in your mind and you 


‘ will find that you think of 
this car as very carefully and 
very conscientiously made 


This very general and instinctive feeling is 
of course a reflection of the actual facts. 
People think of the car in this light because 
of their high opinion of Dodge 
And that good opinion is 
justified by the performance of the car. 
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Partial Payment 
tegates ote 


The Partial Payment Plan for the pur- 


chase of securities enables any man or wom- 
an with a regular income to buy standard 
stocks and bonds. 

With a reasonable initial deposit and 
regular monthly payments, you can be ready 
for the year's investment opportunity now. 
Send for Booklet 9-—“Partial Payment Plan.” 


John Muir& 


(0 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Cash For Waste Paper 


Save waste paper—bale it—sell it, 

m Worth $3 to $10 cash per ton. Always 

f amarket. Every store. office, factory, 
school, etc., needs a 


(Used by DU. 8. Gov't} 


convenient, profitable way to take 
are of waste paper. Eliminates fire-risk 
saves room-—pays for iteelf and carne divi- 
Gents. 5 sizes. Ten days trial. Write for 
Catalog B-9, and book!st, “ Money in Wast 
Pape.” Salesmen and Jobbers Wanted, 


DAVENPORT MPG. CO., Dovenport, lowa. 
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=—Robbins & Myers. 


Thus you say you want the 

best. Twenty years’ experience 

in the making of electric fans for 

all purposes is yours when you say 

**Robbins & Myers."’ Think that over. 

All styles and sizes. Direct or alter- 

nating current. Oscillating or station- 

ary. Various adjustable speeds. Every 

fan need met. ins 
This isa es of worth. 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, Obie 

Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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shook him—oh, how he shook him! He 
shook him up and down and back and forth 
and to and fro and forward and rearward; 
shook him until his collar came undone and 
his nose glasses flew off into space; shook 
him until his hair came down in his eyes and 
his teeth rattled in his jaw; shook him into 
limp, breathless, voiceless helplessness, and 
then, holding him dangling and flopping for 
a moment, slapped him once very gently, 
almost as a mother might slap an erring 
child of exceedingly tender years, and 
dropped the limp form and stepped over it 
and climbed down off the platform into the 
midst of the excited crowd. The third of 
the series of the joint debates was ended; 
also the series itself. 

Judge Priest instantly shoved forward, 
his size and his impetuosity clearing the 

th for him — a press of lesser and 
ess determined ies. He thrust a firm 
hand into the crook of his nephew’s arm 
and led him off up the street, clear of those 
who might have sought either to compli- 
ment or to reprehend the young man. As 
they went away linked together thus it was 
observed that the Judge wore upon his 
broad face a look of sore distress, and it 
was overheard that he grievously lamented 
the most regrettable occurrence that had 
just transpired and that openly he re- 
proached young Houser for his elemental 
response to the verbal attacks of Mr. 
Montjoy, and, in view of the profound 
physical and spiritual shock to Mr. Mont- 
joy’s well-known pride and dignity, that he 
expressed a deep concern for the ible 
outcome. Upon this last head he was 
particularly and shrilly emphatic. 

In such a fashion, with the nephew striv- 
ing vainly to speak in his own defense and 
with the uncle as constantly interrupting 
to reprimand him and to warn him of the 
peril he had brought upon his head, and all 
in so loud a voice as to be clearly audible to 


any persons hovering near by, the pair 
continued upon their journey until they 
reached Soule’s drug store. There, with a 


final sorrowful nod of the Judge’s head and 
a final shake of his admonishing forefinger, 
they parted. The gone gd man departed, 
—— for his home, to meditate upon 

is foolhardy conduct, and the older went 
inside the store and retired to Mr. Soule’s 
little box of an office at the rear, hard by 
the prescription case. Carefully closing 
the door after him to insure privacy he 
remained there for upward of an hour, en- 
gaged undoubtedly in melancholy reflec- 
tions touching upon the outbreak of his 
most culpable kinsman and upon the con- 
ceivable consequences. 

He must have done some writing, too, for 
when at length he emerged he was holding 
in one hand a sealed envelope. Summoning 
to him Logan Eaker, Mr. Soule’s colored 
errand boy, he intrusted the note to Logan, 
along with a quarter of a dollar for messen- 
ger hire, andsent the black boy away. From 
this circumstance several persons who 
chanced to be in Soule’s hypothesized that 
very probably the Judge had taken it upon 
himself to write Mr. Montjoy a note of 
apology in the name of his — and 
of himself. However, this upon the part of 
the onlookers was but a supposition. They 
merely were engaged in the old practice, so 
hallowed among bystanders, of putting two 
and two together, by such process some- 
times attaining a total of four and some- 
times not. 

As regards, on the other hand, Quintus 
Q. Montjoy, he retained no distinct recol- 
lection of the homeward following 
his mishandling by Tobias J. Houser. For 
the time a seething confusion ruled his 
being. Mingled emotions of chagrin, rage 
and shame— but most of all rage—boiled in 
| his brain until the top of his skull threat- 
ened tc come right off. Since he was a 
schoolboy until now none had laid so much 
as an impious finger — him. For the 
first time in his life he felt the warm, strong 
desire to shed human blood, to see it spat- 
ter and pour forth in red streams. The 
ghost of his grandfather waked and walked 
within him; anyway it is but fair to assume 
that it did so. 

Somebody must have rebuttoned Mr. 
Montjoy’s 


and to their customary 

on the bridge of his slender nose. True, he 
preserved no memory of these details. But 
when, half an hour after the encounter, a 
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ACCORDING TO THE CODE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


hired hack deposited him at his yard gate, 
and when Mr. Barnhill, who, it would ap- 
pear dimly and almost as a figment from 
a troubled dream, accompanied him on the 
ride, had dismounted and had volunteered 
to help him alight from the vehicle, mean- 
while offering words intended to be sympa- 
thetic, Mr. Montjoy found collar, necktie 
and glasses all properly bestowed. 

Within the sanctified and solitary pre- 
cincts of his library, beneath the grim, 
limned eyes of his ancestor, Mr. Montjoy 
reattained a measure of outward calm and 
of consecutive thought; coincidently with 
these a tremendous resolution began to 
harden inside of him. Presently, as he 
walked the floor alternately clenching and 
unclenching his hands, the telephone rang. 
Answering the call, he heard coming across 
the line the familiar voice of one who, in the 
temporary absence of her husband from the 
city, now undertook to offer advice. It 
would seem that Mrs. Maydew had just 
heard of the brutal nse perpetrated 
upon her friend; she was properly indig- 
nant and more than properly desirous that 
a just vengeance be exacted. It would 
seem that in this connection she had cer- 
tain vigorous suggestions to offer. And 
finally it would seem that she had seen 
the evening + oe and desired to know 
whether Mr. Montjoy had seen his copy. 

Mr. Montjoy had not. After a short 
interchange of views, when from intensity 
of feeling the lady fairly made the wire 
sibilate and sing as her words sped over it, 
she rang off and Mr. Montjoy summoned 
his butler. His was the only roof in town 
that harbored a butler beneath it. Other 
families had male servants—of color—who 
9g" duties similar to those performed 

y Mr. Montjoy’s man; but they didn’t 
call these functionaries butlers and Mr. 
Montjoy did. He sent the butler out into 
the yard to get the paper which a boy had 
flung over the fence palings in a twisted 
wisp. And when the butler brought it to 
him he opened to read, not the Daily 
Evening News’ highly impartial account 
of the affair at the boat-store corner—that 
could come later—but to read first off a card 
signed “‘ Veritas” which was printed at the 
bottom of the second column of the second 
inside page, immediately following the 
editorial comment of the day. It was this 
ecard to which young Mrs. Maydew had 
particularly directed his attention. 

He bent his head and he read. The in- 
dividual who chose to hide behind the 
nom de plume of Veritas wrote briefly and 
to the point. At the outset he confessed 
himself as one who harbored old-fashioned 
ideals. Therefore, he abhorred the per- 
sonal altercations which in these latter and 
degenerated days so often marred the 
course of public discussions between gentle- 
men entertaining opposite views upon pub- 
lic problems or private matters. And still 
more did he deplore the common street 
brawls, not unmarked by the use of lethal 
weapons and sometimes by tragically fatal 
results to one or the other of the parties en- 
gaged, which ere now had been known to 
eventuate from the giving and taking of 
the offensive word or blow. Hardly need 
the writer add that he had in mind the 
unfortunate affray of even date in a certain 
populous quarter of our city. 

ithout mentioning names he, Veritas, 
took that deplorable occurrence for his 
present text. It had inspired him to utter 
these words of protest against the vulgarity, 
the coarseness and the crassness of the 
methods employed for the appeasing of 
individual and personal wrongs. How 
much more dignified, how much more in 
keeping with the traditions of the soil and 
the very history of this proud old common- 
wealth, was the system formerly in vogue 
among gentlemen for the adjudication of 
their private misunderstandings! Truly 
enough the law no longer sanctioned the 
employment of the code duello; indeed, for 
the matter of that, the law of the land had 
never openly sanctioned it; but once upon 
a time a jealous regard of his own outraged 
honor had been deemed sufficient to lift a 
Southern gentleman to extremes above the 
mere written letter of the statutes. “O 
tempora! O mores! Oh, for the good old 
days!” And then came the signature. 

arely had Mr. Montjoy concluded the 
reading and the rereading of this when Mr. 
Calhoun Tabscott was announced, and 
promptly entered to proffer his hand and 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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T sometimes takes a sort of shock to 
wake a man up to things he needs in 
his business. 


I'll never forget one evening when I was 
down at the office looking over the footings 
of 300 bills before they were mailed out to 
customers. 


I found an overcharge of $10.00 on one 
account —and, by perverse luck, it was the 
same customer to whom the same thing 
had happened the previous month. 


That set me thinking, and I wondered: 
How many errors like that were slipping 
by? 

Such mistakes were costly 


When they were 
against the customer 
it caused dissatisfac- 
tion. When they were 
against us it played 
havoc withour profits. 


Something hadtobe 
done to prevent errors 
in our bookkeeping. 


What we actually 
did had a bigger re 
sult than weexpected. i J, 
It put preparedness LY 
into our business 
preparedness that is based on accuracy, 


$125 f 


(in Canada $165) 













One of many Bur- 
roughs machines 
used by retailers. 


u 


promptness and knowledge. 
us success in 1915 and will enable us to 
take the fullest advantage of increased 
opportunities in 1916, 


It brought 


An Employee that Makes 
io Mistakes 


N 1914 we put into our office an employee 

that couldn't make mistakes, a Burroughs 
figuring machine. 

It proved the biggest thing we ever did 
for our business. 

I believe protection to our charge sales 
alone was worth the price, but this was 
only the beginning of the things that ma- 
chine is doing for us. 


It not only assures accuracy—it saves 
time and cuts bookkeeping costs in two. 


Nineteen Year Old Girl 
Does All the Book- 
keeping 

Miss Wilson is the 
“"~ only clerk we 
have in our office 
but she does more, 
with the Burroughs, 
than two grown 
men could do by hand 
methods. 






She posts our ledgers, gets out 
statements and trial balances, journalizes 
sales, checks invoices and has time to be a 
stenographer besides. 
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_ “How We Put Preparedness 


Into Our Business” 
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No Leaks in Our Charge Sales 


VERY day at close of business Miss 

Wilson checks the additions of our 
charge slips with the Burroughs. It takes 
only a few minutes to run through charges 
on 300 accounts; 
and she knows the 
totals are right, for 
the Burroughs 
can'tadd wrongly. 


Then she sorts 
the slips and cop- 
ies them on the 
customers’ state- 
ments—which we 
keep in duplicate 
in a loose-leaf binder, filing the 
carbons and sending out originals monthly. 


She marks each active account with a 
marker, then goes back and adds up the 
day's postings on the Burroughs to check 
against the total of the slips. 


This method gives absolute proof every 
day that all items are charged and charged 
correctly, 


Statements Out on Time — 
No Errors 


O you see statements are all finished 

when the end of the month comes. The 
Burroughs foots each one and it's ready 
for mailing. Simple, isn’t it? 


And Miss Wilson doesn't work nights 


and Sundays getting out statements—like 
some bookkeepers. 
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A Policy that Has Brought Success ito the 
McRonald & Noe Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


By Eugene Noe 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Company 
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Posting a Simple Matter 


S we have our itemized carbons of al! 
accounts, all we do is just post the 
monthly totals to the Customers’ Ledger 
Accounts and credit the grand total to 
Merchandise Sales 


The books always 
balance, bec ause 
the Burroughs 
doesn't make mis 
takes in adding 


The Machine 
Helps in Other 
Ways 


iu just seems to fit everywhere into 
our “ know-your-business" policy 


We check all our incoming invoices 
chain discounts, additions and extensions 
We use it at inventory time to extend all! 
prices and foot amounts. 


What It All Means 
WE don't make mistakes in bills, we 


get out statements on the first, we 
know what it costs to sell our merchandise, 
we know our prices are right, we know how 
rent, heat, light, selling, etc., stand in re 
lation to sales 
And the only employees in the office are 
a Burroughs and a nineteen-year-old girl 
Yes, the Burroughs has done more than 


any other one thing to put real prepared 
ness into our business 





Protecting the Retailer’s Profits 


Whatever your business, your profits are de- 
pendent on keeping accounts accurately. 

A Burroughs will do that for you in a fraction 
of the time, at a fraction of the cost required to 


do the work mentally. 





You or your bookkeeper will have time for 
other work—and you will have the figure facts 
on which to build a bigger business. This story 


Bu ¢ & Bookkeeping Machines, 
rroug 


about the Buffalo hardware store shows what a 
Burroughs can do for any retailer. 


In the Burroughs line are 98 models with 587 different 
combinations of features. Talk with the Burroughs rep 


resentative in your city or locality and let him show you 





how you can cut out the drudgery of handling figures 

Your banker or your telephone book will give you the 
address of the nearest Burroughs office—or write Bur 
roughs, Detroit, Michigan. 


$125 and up 





Prevent Costly Errors — Save Valuable Time 
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All out-doors 


invites your Kodak 


No trip too long, no conditions too 
rough for a Kodak outfit. 

You can take, title and finish the 
negatives on the spot by the Kodak 
system. You can make sure. 

Kodak catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


KASTMAN KODAK CO.,, Rocugsrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Don’t Go Through 
Another Year of 
Longhand Writing 





























F you have much wniting to do 
at the office, at home, or when 
you travel, decide right now to 
eliminate mistakes caused by 
illegible longhand. 
Don’t struggle along with your writing 
as your grand-daddy did before type- 


writers were made 


Get the machine best suited for your 


personal use, the 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriter 
Over 50,000 firms and _ individuals 


have shown a preference for the Corona. 


} 
| , si 
| 


Weighs only six pounds. Small enough 
to tuck away in a desk drawer or en. 
Has every modern feature for perfect 
writing. Costs but $50.00, with case. 
More salesmen carry Coronas than carry 
any other typewriter. 


Send for “‘Proof of the Pudding”’ 


Without putting you under any 
obligations we will send you cata- 
logue No. 1 and “Proof of the 
Pudding,” containing evidence 
from 250 firms and individuals 
who do their writing the 
Corona way. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
London 








Agencies throughout the world. 











Do You Want More 
Money? 
Have You Some Spare Time? 


HE Saturday Evening 
Post needs representa- 
tives in every section of the 
country to look after its re- 
newals and to forward new 
orders for that weekly and 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 

For this work we will pay liber- 

ally in commission and salary. 
Thousands of subscriptions for 
these periodicals expire with each 
issue. It requires a lot of agents 
to look after these orders. If you 
can do this locally, drop us a line. 
It will require only a part of your 
time and there will be no expense 
to you. 

| Box 226, Agency Division 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

| PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
































(Continued from Page 54) 
something more besides. Mr. Tabscott 
carried with him a copy of the Daily Eve- 
ning News opened at the inside page. His 
nostrils expanded with emotion, his form 
shook with it. 

In ten words these two— Mr. Montjoy as 
the person aggrieved and Mr. Tabscott as 
his next friend—found themselves in per- 
fect accord as to the course which now 
should be pursued. At once then Montjoy 
sat down at his mahogany writing desk and 
Mr. Tabscott sat down behind him where 
he could look over the other’s shoulder, and 
together they engaged in the labors of 
literary composition. 

But just before he seated himself Mr. 
Montjoy pointed a quivering finger at the 
desk, and in a voice that shook with re- 
strained determination he said impressively, 
in fact dramatically: 

“Calhoun Tabscott, that desk belonged 
to my grandfather, the old general. He 
used it all his life—in Virginia first and then 
out here. At this moment, Calhoun Tab- 
scott, I can almost feel him hov ering above 
me, waiting to guide my pen.’ 

And Mr. Tabscott said he felt that way 
about it himself. 


In spare moments at home Judge Priest 


was addicted to the game of croquet. He 
played it persistently and very badly. In 


his side yard under his dining-room window 
rusted wickets stood in the ordained geo- 
metric pattern between painted goal posts, 
and in a box under a rustic bench in the 
little tottery summerhouse beneath the 
largest of the Judge's silver-leaf poplar trees 
were kept the balls and the mallets—which 
latter instruments the Judge insisted on 
calling mauls. And here in this open space 
he might be found on many a fine after- 
noon congenially employed, with some 
neighborhood crony or a chance caller for 
his antagonist. Often of mornings, when he 
had a half hour or so of leisure, he practiced 
shots alone. 

On the morning that immediately fol- 
lowed the day of the broken-off joint debate 
at the boat-store corner he was so engaged. 
He had his ball in excellent alignment and 
fair distance of the center wickets and was 
stooping to deliver the stroke, when he 
became aware of his nephew approaching 
him hurriedly across the wide lawn. 

“Uncle Billy,” began that straightfor- 
ward young man, “something has hap- 
pened, and I’ve come to you with it right 
off.” 

“Son,” said the Judge, straightening up 
reluctantly, “something happens purty 
nigh every day. Whut’s on your mind this 
mornin’?” 

“Well, suh, I was eating breakfast a little 
bit ago when that Cal Tabscott came to 
the front door. He sent word he wouldn’t 
come in, so I went out to the door to see 
what it was he wanted. He was standing 
there stiff and formal as a ramrod, all 
dressed up in his Sunday clothes, and wear- 
ing a pair of gloves too—this weather! And 
he bowed, without a word, and handed me 
a letter, and when I opened it it was a 
challenge from Quint Montjoy—a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel with him, me to name 
the weapons, the time and the place! 
That’s what I’ve got to tell you.” 

His uncle's eyes opened innocently wide. 

“Boy, you don’t tell me!” he said. “And 
whut did you do then?” 

“Well, suh, I came within an ace of just 
hauling off and mashing that blamed idiot 
in the mouth—-coming to my door with a 
challenge for a duel! But I remembered 
what you told me yesterday about keeping 
my temper, and I didn’t do it. Then I 
started to tear up that fool note and throw 
the pieces in his face.” 

“You didn’t do that neither, did you?” 
demanded the Judge quickly, with alarm in 
his voice. “‘ You kept it? 

“I didn’t do that either and I kept the 
note,” replied the younger man, answering 
both questions at once. “I shut the door in 
Tabscott’s face and left him on the door- 
step, and then I went and put on my hat 
and came right on over here to see you. 
Here's the note—I brought it along with 
me.’ 

His uncle took from him the single sheet 
of note paper and adjusted his specs. He 
gazed admiringly for a moment at the em- 
bossed family crest at the top and read its 
contents through slowly. 

““Ah-hah,” he said; ‘‘seems to be regular 
in every respect, don’t it?—polite too. To 
the best of my remembrances I never seen 
one of these challenges before, but I should 
judge this here one is got up strictly 
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accordin’ to the code. Well, son, our ances- 
tors certainly were the great hands for 
oin’ accordin’ to the codes, weren’t they? 
f it wasn’t one code it was another, with 
them old fellers. Quintus _ Montjoy 
writes a nice clear hand, don’t 

With great care he folded the late along 
its original crease, handling it as though it 
had been a fragile document of immense 
value and meanwhile humming a little 
tuneless tune abstractedly. Still hum- 
ming, he put the paper in an ancient letter 
wallet, wrapped a leather string about the 
wallet, and returned wallet, string and note 
to the breast pocket of his black seersucker 
coat. 

“Son,” 
accomplished, “‘I reckin you done the right 
thing in comin’ straight to me. I must 
compliment you.” 

“Yes, suh, much obliged,” 
Houser. “But Uncle Billy, 
you advise my doing now?” 

He rubbed his forehead in perplexity. 

“Why, nothin’—nothin’ at all,”’ bade his 
uncle as though surprised at any sugges- 
tion of uncertainty upon the nephew’s part. 
“You ain’t got a thing to do but jest to go 
on back home and finish up your breakfast. 
It ain’t wise to start the day on an empty 
stomach ever. After that, ef I was you, I 
would put in the remainder of the day re- 
mainin’ perfectly ca’m and collected, and 
whilst so engaged I wouldn’t say nothin’ 
to nobody about havin’ received a challenge 
to fight a duel.” He regripped his mallet. 
“Son, watch me make this shot.” He 
stooped and squinted along the imaginary 
line from his ball to the wicket. 

“But, Uncle Billy, I ——” 

“Son, please don’t interrupt me ag’in. 
Jimmy Bagby is comin’ over this evenin’ 
to play off a tie match with me, and I aim 
to be in shape fur him when he does come. 
Now run along on home like I told you to.” 

The Judge whacked his ball and made an 
effective shot—or rather an effective miss 
and Tobe Houser betook himself away, 
wagging his puzzled head in a vain effort to 
fathom the enigma of his relation’s cryptic 
behavior. 

Approximately thirty-six hours passed 
without public developments that might be 
construed as relating to the matter chiefly 
in hand, and then, in the early afternoon, 
young Houser returned to the house of his 
uncle, this time finding its owner stretched 
out for his after-dinner nap upon an oid 
and squashy leather couch in the big, high- 
ceiled sitting room. The Judge wasn’t quite 
asleep yet. He roused as his nephew 
entered. 

“Uncle Billy,”” began young Houser 
without preamble, “‘you told me yesterday 
not to do anything, and I’ve obeyed your 
orders although I didn’t understand what 
you were driving at exactly. But now I 
must do something, if I aim to keep my 
self-respect or to stay in this race—either 
one or both. Unless I take up the dare he’s 
laid down in front of me Montjoy’s going 
to brand me on the stump as a coward. 
Yes, suh, that’s his intention—oh, it came 
to me straight. It seems Mrs. Horace K. 
Maydew toldold Mrs. Whitridge this morn- 
ing in strict confidence, and Mrs. Whitridge 
just took her foot in hand and put out to 
tell Aunt Puss Lockfoot, and Aunt Puss 
didn’t lose any time getting through the 
— gate into my back yard to tell my 
wie, 

“Yes, suh, if I keep silent and don’t take 
any notice of his challenge Montjoy’s 
going to get up before this whole town at a 
mass meeting and denounce me as a coward. 
The man doesn’t live that can stand up and 
brand me as a sneaking, quitting coward 
and not have to answer for it. One way or 
another it will come to a pass where there’s 
bound to be shooting. 
something and do it quick.” 

“Well, son,” 
on his back, “I sort of figgered it out that 
things might be takin’ some sech a turn ez 
this. I’ve heard a few of the rumors that’re 
beginnin’ to creep round myse’f. I reckin 
after all you will have to answer Mister 
Montjoy. In fact, I took the trouble this 
mornin’ to wrop up your answer and have 
it all ready to be sent over to Mister Mont- 
joy’s place of residence by the hands of my 
boy Jeff.” 

“You wrapped it up?” queried Houser, 
bewildered again. 

“That’s whut I said—I wropped it up,” 
answered the Judge. He heaved himself 
upright and crossed the room to his old 
writing table that stood alongside one of 
the low front windows, and from the desk 
took up a large squarish object securely 
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What Tools Do You Use? 


GOOD workman can always do good work, but he does 
his best work with good tools. The conscientious man 
always wants to do his best work. The inference is 

obvious. Good men always have good tools. 


Starrett Tools 


and Instruments of Precision 


are recognized throughout the world as standard. Wherever 
accuracy counts, you will find Starrett Tools widely used 












The L. S. Starrett Co. To better 
“The World's Greatest Tool Makers understand 
Athol, Mass. the whole 

New York London Chicago line send for 
free catalog 
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Double-Header Power With Pullman Comfort 


\ JOU really drive two mighty “six” engines, merged perfectly 
into one unit, and controlled with utmost simplicity. Through 

out the country, National “‘Highway"’ cars are establishing new 

records for sales and performance. 

Flowing power of utmost flexibility, minimized gear shifting 

and smoother riding are but samples of its sum-totaled super 

eminence. Longer life and resultant economy indirect 

advantage, because vibration is eliminated. 

National built the 


is one 


first American sixes, and National Sixes of 


today are favorites among the owners of better grade cars. The 
Twelve is born of the Six, and the same factory, the same manage- 
ment, now offer “Highway” models in both six and twelve 
cylinder cars. 
“HIGHWAY” “HIGHWAY” “NEWPORT” 

SIX $1690 TWELVE $1990 Six $2375 
Ask any National dealer or write direct for details of “Six'' and “Twelve” 
NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


For fifteen years successful builders of high grade cars 
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s FAIRY: SOAP 
Pure — Whit. 
— Floating 


is‘a real pleasure for toilet and 
bath: 
free lather—its refreshing, cleans- 
re) | 


the. choice materials used ‘and 


Its whiteness — its rich 


ing qualities—are evidence 


expert skill and care in making. 


The oval 


it 


Fairy Soap floats 
cake fits the hand 


down to the thinnest wafer with 


wears 


out losing its fine quality 
The price 1s but-five cents. 
THE & xk. FAIRBANK company 


“Have You a-Little I airy in Your Hon 











TREES 


PLANTS, SHRUBS all climates. Send for— 


(GREENS | Stillwell komme Plan 







: . 50 
Best varieties for home garden or orchard “Representative Cal. Homes ‘ 
direct from grower. All our stock ie state Cy ‘West 
inapected, strong rooted, 100% healthy "St $600 
and backed by 46 yeors of square draling $2000— Price S0c; “Little Bun- 


” 
r 1700-- 
We sell in large or emall logs, at whole on, 31, $300 we _ 








Architects 
403 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 





Green's Nursery Co., 13 Wall Sz. Rochester, N.Y. | 


















How long would your 
socks stand filing? : 


Your shoes, when you walk, give file- 
like friction to the heels and toes of 
your ks It takes tremendous 
strength te long resist such rubbing. 
lron Clad No. 188— 25¢ —isthe great rub-resister; 
with heels and toes reinforced with remarkably 


« special “extra 
Yet this eock is seamless, snug-fitting 


Son 


durable yarn, made so 


twiet 


and really silk-like in its fine, soft texture and 
lustrous sheen 
You can't try No. 188 without wanting to 

ip wear it always. So sure of this are we 
that we'll pay pestage on your trial order 
Sizes 9% to it. Colors: black, heliotrope, 
dark tan, dark gray and golden tan, Order 
some today from us-—if you don't know of 


a nearby Iron Clad dealer 
had in Diack only.) 


(Size 12 may be 


Color catalog free 


A beautiful book-exhibit of Iron Clads, in actual 
colors, for the whole family. Get it, now, from 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 


Send for our 
fine free catalog 








ice 25c. 8 
sale prices. Write for catalég ani book, het © al 
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tied up in white paper, with an address 
written upon one of its flat surfaces. 

“Teff!” he called. “Oh, you Jeff!” 

“Why, Uncle Billy, that looks like a 
book to me,” said Mr. Houser. Assuredly 
this was a most mystified young man. 

“It ain’t no box of sugar kisses—you kin 
be shore of that much anyway,” stated 
that inscrutable uncle of his. “You're still 
willin’, ain’t you, son, to set quiet and be 
guided by me in this matter?” 

“Yes, suh, Iam. That is, I’m perfectly 
willing to take your advice up to a certain 
point, but ‘ss 

“Then set right still and do so,” com- 
manded his uncle. “I’m goin’ to take you 
into my confidences jest as soon as I see 
how my way of doin’ the thing works out. 
We oughter git some definite results before 
dark this evenin’. And listen here, son, a 
minute—when all’s said and done, even 
Quintus Q. Montjoy, Esquire, ain’t no 
more of a stickler for follering after the code 
than whut I am. I’m jest ez full of time- 
hallowed precedents ez he is—and mebbe 
even more so.” 

“‘Callin’ me, Jedge?”” The speaker was 
Jefferson Poindexter, who now appeared at 
the door leading into the hall. 

“Yes, I was—been callin’ you fur a half 
hour, more or less,” stated his master. 
“Jeff, you take this here parcel over to 
Mister Quintus Q. Montjoy and present it 
with the compliments of Mister Houser. 
You needn’t wait fur an answer—jest come 
on back. I reckin there won’t be no answer 
fur some little time.” 

He turned again to his nephew with the 
air of a man who, having disposed of all 
immediate and pressing business affairs, is 
bent now upon pleasurable relaxation. 

“Son, ef you ain’t got nothin’ better to 
do this evenin’ I wish’t you’d stay here and 
keep score fur the tournament. Playin’ 
crokay I licked the pants off’en that poor 
old Jimmy Bagby yist’iddy, and now he 
wants to git even.”” The Judge spoke vain- 
gloriously. ‘“‘He’s skeered to tackle me 
ag’in single-handed, I reckin. So him and 
Father Tom Minor are comin’ over here to 
play me and Herman Felsburg a match 
sone fur the crokay champeenship of Clay 

treet and adjacent thoroughfares. They 
oughter be here almost any minute now— 
I was jest layin’ here, waitin’ fur ’em and 
sort of souplin’ up my muscles.” 

Playing magnificently as partners Father 
Minor and Sergeant Bagby achieved a 
signal victory—score three to one—over the 
Felsburg-Priest team. The players, with 
the official referee, who maintained a some- 
what abstracted, not to say a pestered, air, 
were sitting in the little summerhouse, cool- 
ing off after the ardors of the sport. Jeff 
Poindexter had been dispatched indoors to 
the dining-room sideboard to mix and 
bring the customary refreshments. The 
editor of the Daily Evening News, who was 
by way also of being chief newsgatherer of 
that dependable and popular journal, came 
up the street from the corner below and 
halted outside the fence. 

“Howdy, gentlemen!” over the palings 





he greeted them generally. “I’ve got some 
news for you-all. I came out of my way, 
going back to the office, to tell you.” He 


singled out the Judge from the group: “‘Oh, 
you Veritas!” he called jovially. 

“Sh-h-h, Henry, don’t be a-callin’ me 
that,” spoke up Judge Priest with a warn- 
ing glance about him and a heavy wink 
at the editor. “‘Somebody that’s not in 
the family might hear you and git a false 
and a misleadin’ notion about the presidin’ 
Circuit Judge of this district. Whut’s your 
news?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tompkins, “Quintus 
Q. Montjoy is withdrawing from the race 


| for state senator.” 





“Quits, does he?” echoed Judge Priest. 
“Well, do you boys know, I ain’t surprised! 
I’ve been lookin’ fur him to do somethin’ of 
that nature fur the last two hours. I won- 
der whut delayed him.” He addressed the 
query to space. 

“He gives some reasons—maybe, yes?” 
asked Mr. Felsburg, releasing Mr. Houser’s 
hand, which he had been shaking with an 
explosive warmth. 

“Oh, yes,” said Editor Tompkins, “I 
suppose he felt as if he had to do that. The 
principal reason he gives is that he finds he 
cannot spare the time from his business 
interests for making an extended canvass— 
and also his repugnance at engaging further 
in a controversy with a man who so far 
forgets himself as to resort to physical 
violence in the course of a joint debate upon 
the issues of the day. That's a nice little 
farewell side-slap at you, Houser. 
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“But I gleaned from what I picked up 
after I got over to Montjoy’s, in answer to 
his telephone message asking me to call, 
that there may have been other reasons 
which are not set forth in his card of with- 
drawal,” continued Mr. Tompkins. “In 
fact, about the time I got over there—to 
his house—Hod Maydew arrived in a free 
state of perspiration and excitement 
Hod’s been up in Louisville on business, 
you know, and didn’t get in unti] the two- 
thirty train came—and I rather gathered, 
from what he said a little bit ago to Quintus 
Q. in the privacy of the dining room while 
I was waiting in the library, that he was 
considerably put out about something. His 
voice sounded peeved—especially when he 
was calling Montjoy’s attention to the fact 
that even if he should win the race now, he 
wouldn’t be able to take the oath of office. 
Anyhow I think that’s what he was saying. 

“Say, Judge, just for curiosity now and 
strictly between ourselves—just what was 
the message, or whatever it was, that you 
sent over to Montjoy right after dinner? 
I overheard something about that too.” 

“Oh, that?” said the Judge as all eyes 
turned in his direction. “‘That was jest a 
spare copy of the code that I happened to 
have round the house—with a page in it 
marked and turned down.” 

“The code—what code?”” Mr. Tompkins 
pressed the point like the alert collector of 
news that he was. 

“The Code and the Statutes—with the 
accent on the code,”’ answered the old 
Judgesimply. “ Although, speakin’ pusson- 
ally, I pay more attention to the statutes 
than some folks do. In fact, it would seem 
like some persons who are reasonably well 
informed on most subjects—ancestors, fur 
instance—ain’t never took the time to per- 
use them old statutes of ours with the care 
they should give to ’em ef they’re aimin’ to 
engage in the job of bein’ a statesman.” 
He faced his nephew. “‘Tobe, my son, this 
oughter be a great lesson to you—it’s a work 
that'll bear consid’able study frum time to 
time. I’m afeared you ain’t as well posted 
on the subject as you should be. Well, this 
is a mighty good time to begin. You kin 
take your first lesson right now.” 

He stooped and lifted the lid of the cro- 
quet box. 

“IT put my other copy here jest a little 
while ago, thinkin’ somebody might be 
interested later on in its contents,” he ex- 
ane as he ran through the leaves until 

e came to a certain page. Upon that page 
with a blunt forefinger he indicated a cer- 
tain paragraph as he handed the tome over 
to his nephew. 

“There, Tobe,” he ordered, “you've got 
a good strong voice. Read this here 
section—aloud.” 

So then, while the others listened with 
slowly widening grins of comprehension 
upon their several faces and while Judge 
Priest stood alongside, smiling softly, young 
Tobe read. And what he read was this: 


“OATH TO BE TAKEN BY ALL OFFICERS 
ForM oF. Members of the General Assem- 
bly and all officers, before they enter upon 
the execution of the duties of their respective 
offices, and all members of the bar, before 
they enter upon the practice of their pro- 
fession, shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: I do solemnly swear—or affirm, 
as the case may be—that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth, and be 
faithful and true to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky so long as I continue a citizen 
thereof, and that I will faithfully execute, to 
the best of my ability, the office of ———— 
according tolaw; and I dosolemnly swear 
or affirm—that since the adoption of the 
present Constitution, I, being a citizen of 
this State, have not fought a duel with 
deadly weapons within this State, nor out 
of it, nor have I sent or accepted a challenge 
to fight a duel with deadly weapons, nor 
have I acted as second in carrying a chal- 
lenge, nor aided or assisted any person thus 
offending, so help me God.” 


Having read it re ¢ aloud, young 
Houser now reread it all silently and to 
himself. He was rather a slow-thinking 
and direct-minded person. Perhaps time 
was needed for the full force and effect of 
the subject matter to soak into him. It was 
Mr. Tompkins who spoke next. 

“Judge Priest,” he said, “what do you 
suppose those two fellows over at Mont- 
joy’s are thinking about you right now?” 

“Henry,” said the Judge, “fur thinkin’ 
whut they do about me ped both of 
them boys could be churched.” 
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HE Consolidated Car Company for- 

mally introduces the new Six cylinder 

Abbott-Detroit in four thoroughly dis- 
tinctive body styles. 


We want you to note particularly the lines of 
these new models. 


We do not believe that engineering skill has 
ever produced anything more pleasing and 
distinctive. 


This is especially true of the Motor Coach—a car of the roadster 
type—not any larger than the ordinary roadster, yet with com- 
fortable seating capacity for four people—all facing forward. 
We firmly believe this Motor Coach to be the most distinguished 
looking car to be found among the 1916 offerings. 


But these new Abbott-Detroit models will appeal to you not 
only because of the beauty of their lines— but because of their 
truly superb operative qualities. 


The Continental motor, built especially for these cars, is smooth 
running, noiseless, abundantly powerful and amazingly flexible. 
From two miles an hour to fifty is its high gear range and it 
accomplishes either of these extremes with remarkable ease. 


The spring suspension is peculiar to Abbott-Detroit cars—insur- 


ing an absence of vibration or road shocks that will be a revela- 


tion to you the first time you experience it. 


And the rest of the car—the electrical equipment—the extreme 


roominess of the body—the richness and beauty of the finish 


the many little exclusive features that you don’t find on other 


cars—all stamp it as a worthy addition to the royal family of 
Abbott-Detroit cars. 


We want you to see this new Abbott-Detroit Six in its four body 


styles. We want you to ride in it--to drive it— to investigate 


it thoroughly. 


If there isn’t an Abbott-Detroit dealer in your 
locality write us about it. 


Let us at least send you the new — beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. 


Consolidated Car Co., Detroit, Michigan 
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aoe Two Passenger Speedster $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 
— Finish bright Red with Cream Colored Wire Wheels 






= — 
——— Four Passenger Motor Coach $1495 f. o. b. Detroit 
——— Open type Top and Windshield $1250 “ aes 

oe me Finish deep Black with Cream Colored Wire Wheels 


Five Passenger Touring Sedan $1795 f. o. b. Detroit 
Finish deep Black with Cream Colored Wheels 
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Bicycle Tire Buyers Take Notice 


A Standard Quality and Standard Price 
Established at last 


As a concrete illustration of the Goodyear 
policy of keeping faith with the public—here 
is a definite, positive saving of $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000 per year offered the Bicycle 


Tire buyers of America. 


The bi¢ycle business in America has been in 
existence for more than twenty-five years. 


And yet, never before, has there been one 
standard of quality in bicycle tires at one 
standard price. 

More than a thousand brands of bicycle tires 
are marketed in this country today. 


No man has known heretofore what price he 
ought to pay in order to get the best. 


He has been asked to pay, and has paid, $3, 
$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, and even more per 


tire. 


But he need not now pay a cent more than 


$2.50. 


That is now the standard price for the highest 
standard of quality — $2.50 for the guaranteed 
ee Blue Streak Single Tube Bicycle 

ire. 


This Goodyear policy of one tire, one brand, 
one quality, one guarantee, and one price will 
cut off, at a stroke, an unnecessary expense 
of more than $3,000,000, which American 
bicycle tire buyers have paid for years. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company neither 
asks nor expects praise or approval for this 
action. 
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Bicycle Tires 








In establishing this standard price to Bicycle Tire 
buyers, we actually serve our own best in- 
terests. 


We strengthen our own self-respect; we win 
the respect of the tire buyer; and we are 
repaid a thousandfold for doing what is 
merely right. 


No one in particular has been to blame for this 
abuse. It was a condition which grew up 
because public and trade alike seemed to 
demand a multiplicity of tire brands. 


Years ago Goodyear begen cutting down the 
number of its brands, fighting trade conditions 
in order to do it. 


And now the fight is ended. 


You can go to any Goodyear dealer anywhere— 
and there are more than 7,000 of them— 
lay down $2.50, and know that you are 
oats the best bicycle tire value the world 
offers. 


The Goodyear Blue Streak is guaranteed to you 
and to the dealer to give satisfactory service 
or be replaced with a new tire free. 


Never again—no matter what the argument or 
conditions— pay a penny more than the Blue 


Streak price. 


You can always tell the Goodyear by its beauti- 
ful white tread, with the Blue Streaks on each 


side. 


Just say flatly: “I want that handsome Goodyear 
Blue Streak; and | won't pay more than the 
Blue Streak price.” 


And that will settle it! 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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LITERATURE ON THE JOB 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Some of the business books are issued by 
houses publishing general books. Others 
are issued by large concerns making a spe- 
cialty of technical books in certain fields— 
insurance, electricity, engineering; but 
many good business books, particularly 
those on subjects not yet very well supplied 
with literature, are published i a 

Trade journals will bring out one or ‘owe 
volumes each year, as reprints of articles 
that have been run serially. Business 
houses stumble on a much-needed book, as 
in the case some years ago where a com- 
pany making armatures, starting a series of 
eaflets giving directions for taking care of 
its apparatus, evolved an elementary book 
on electrical machinery that had a wide 
commercial sale. Authors themselves pub- 
lish technical books, and some come from 
foreign countries. 

To get in touch with all these works and 
select what one needs calls for system. To 
add to the difficulties, publishers of busi- 
ness books are as yet unorganized and 
booksellers who specialize in them are few. 
The publisher of general books submits 
copies of his latest publications to libraries 
and regular customers, letting them exam- 
ine, choose what they want and return the 
rest; but the publisher of business books 
hesitates to render such service. General 
books are regularly listed in catalogues by 
subjects, cross-indexed; but business books 
entered in such lists are often grouped in 
misleading ways. 

Every worker has his own personal needs 
in books. If he is a shop hand or a clerk 
perhaps a few works on machine operations 
or selling methods will do. If he has ambi- 
tions he will read more widely, going in for 
books on management, materials, the ways 
in which things are done, the processes by 
which goods he handles are made. If he is a 
manufacturer, say, of something like elec- 
trical apparatus, he can easily find the 
more obvious books in his field, because 
most of them are published by a few well- 
known concerns. If he is a broad man, how- 
ever, anxious to increase his business, he 
will want to read books about advertising, 
distribution, export trade, office methods, 
efficiency, and so on; and some of these 
subjects will lead him into general books— 
employers’ liability, minimum wages, and 
that sort of thing. So he will have to do 
considerable scouting for books, just as he 
scouts for employees and customers. 

One of the best ways to get in touch with 
what is printed is the Catalogue of Copy- 
right Entries, published at Washington 
several times a week and sent to anybody 
for a nominal subscription price—a dollar 
or so yearly. This is valuable, because it 
lists everything copyrighted, with a brief 
description. Not only the latest standard 
work on a business topic is announced but 
many things that would never find their 
way into a bookstore. The general manager 
of a factory may write a series of leaflets on 
a process, to educate customers, or a sales 
manager issue a series of ginger talks to his 
men on the road. For protection they enter 
them under copyright, and a worker in 
some kindred field, instantly recognizing 
the value of that material to ‘imself, may 
be able to secure it by personal request. 
This Catalogue of Copyright Entries is con- 
stantly turning up material in newspapers 
and trade journals that a worker is not apt 
to see, and is a perfect mine of possibilities 
for anybody who learns to use it skillfully. 


Lists of Special Books 


Then, the growing interest in business 
books has led to an organization known as 
the Special Libraries Association, made up 
of librarians in charge of libraries main- 
tained by banks, insurance companies, fac- 
tories, stores, public-service corporations, 
and the like. Such special libraries are con- 
stantly growing in number, size and prac- 
tical use, and the librarians in charge of 
them meet regularly to compare notes on 
business books and help each other run 
down the best. The association publishes 
a monthly journal called Special Libraries, 
issued at the State Library, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. In back issues of this journal can 
be found lists of standard business books on 
which to found a special working collection, 
grouped by subjects, like advertising, sales- 
manship, accounting, and so on. Repre- 


sentative lists of business books have also 
been published by public libraries in Brook- 
line, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


Uncle Sam, with his yearly output of five 


thousand books and pamphlets, is worth 
watching for good works, for his many de- 
partments are constantly turning up tech- 
nical and statistical information of direct 
use to business, and nobody gives more 
value for the money than Uncle Sam. The 
different states also publish much good ma- 
terial, especially on soil products, fibers, 


minerals, and so on—things for which they | 


are no 
If an advertising man or a produce dealer 

is interested in apples, for instance, no bet- 
ter work can be found than that compiled 
by the-state of New York and sold at cost 
to anybody who wants it. Reviews of busi- 
ness books are found in trade journals, and 
information about them crops up in odd 
places. It may take a business man some 
time to find what he wants, and the hunt 
calls for intelligence and imagination as 
well as patience; but it pays to scout for 
books that facilitate and broaden one’s work. 


Trailing the Soerakarta 


The best printed tools for many workers 
are found in maps, atlases, gazetteers, 
directories, yearbooks, and similar reference 
works. 

A sudden turn in the war, for instance, 
sent an excited man to the Newark business 
branch to see what was known about a ship 
called the Soerakarta, bound for some- 
where in Java. Local shipping men knew 
nothing about her. Here is what a trained 
librarian found for him in one commercial 
newspaper, four directories and an atlas— 
all printed information: 


Journal of Commerce, New York: 
“Dutch steamer Soerakarta left Norfolk, 
Virginia, on December first, bound for 
Tandjong Priok and Sourabaya.” 

Directory of Shipowners, Shipbuilders 
and Marine Engineers: “ The Soerakarta is 


O-ax> O-ax- O- am 


owned by William Ruys and Zonan, of Rot- | 
terdam. This company owns a fleet of eight | 


mail and twenty-two cargo steamers. The | 


Soerakarta has a gross tonnage of 6928, net 
tonnage, 4384; was built in 1913 at Flush- 
ing, Holland; is equipped with wireless, and 
has a speed of thirteen and one-half knots 
an hour.” 

Shipping World Year Book: “Sourabaya 
isin theisland of Java,as is Tandjong Priok.” 
Latitude, longitude, exports, imports, har- 
bor depths, wharf facilities, dry docks, pilot- 
age charges and other information were 
compiled jor each port. 

Exporters’ Encyclopedia gave a list of 
twelve New York concerns doing business 
with those ports and having facilities for 
discount and collection there, as well as reg- 
ulations governing consular papers, weights, 
marks, and so on, affecting shipments. 

Kelley’s Directory of Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Shippers of the World gave 
the Chamber of Commerce and Lloyds’ 
agent at Sourabaya, as well as a list of its 
merchants, banks, importers, and so on. 

Philip’s Mercantile Marine Atlas of the 
World gave a chart showing canal connec- 
tion between Tandjong Priok and Batavia, 
with distance from New York to Sourabaya 
via Suez, average sailing time, and so on. 


This is the sort of information the refer- 
ence shelves yield; and it is not too much 
to say that the average business concern 
could greatly improve its shipping facilities, 
both at home and abroad, by improving its 
equipment of reference works. Questions 
of precisely this sort are asked every day 
at the Newark branch by business men 
who have spent hours in vain wandering 
for information, simply because they never 
thought that it could be found in books, and 
who come to the library as a last desperate 
resource, 

One day a man came in and asked for the 
telephone directory of a certain city in New 
York. A complete file of telephone direc- 
tories forms part of the working equipment. 
When the book was handed to him he 
turned the pages a moment, then laid it 
down and started silently for the door. On 
his face was an expression librarians soon 
learn to know. 

“Well, I didn’t expect to get any in- 
formation out of a book!” it said 

“Did you find what you wanted?” asked 
the librarian tactfully; and after another 
question or two went straight to his in- 
formation. 

The man wanted facts about a macaroni 
manufacturer in that city, and a grocery 
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It Ovr TE: lS 
STAT LE R 


rhe extra-good variety of hotel service 
which we've developed at Hotels Statles 
, no matter how little or 
how much he spends. 


is for every guest 


Yes, it’s for the non-tipper, too. 


ax « O-amt’> O- ame'O -au> O-u- 0 


rhe patron of a hotel has just as much 
right to expect courtesy and a gracious, 
thoughtful service from employees as he 
has to expect his change. 


He gets it every time at a 
Statler— or nearly every 
humanly-rendered service 


Hotel 
time as 
can make it 


as 


Hotels Statler are called “ 
hotels” 
ment is added a complete service 
Statler Service. 


the complete 
because to their complete equip 


Hotel 


Every — every Hotel Statler room has private 
outside light and air, circulating ice water 
writing desk with plenty local 
and long distance telephone 
needles, thread, buttons, etc.; candle for low night 
hgit. and numerous other unusual convenic ces 
Morning papers delivered free to every guest room 


bath 
of stationery, etc 
pin cushion, with 


Hotels Statler lobbies and public rooms 
are cheerful, luxurious and comfortable 
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Consumes 


100%. 


NIGHT 
LIGHT 


Turn Down Your Electric Lights 


ability to regulate the light! 

A subdued glow for the bedroom, a glimmer for the 
night-light in bath and in hallway for late home-comers, a 
radiance for cozy corner, porch and fireside—you have wished for 
such lighting luxury ever since you used electricity. 


“son OUT 


The last word in electric-light comfort 


nursery, a 


sott 






Now you can have it! The THIS 
Is IT 
vy 

gives five changes of light-—from “‘tull y a silent pull of the 
regulating chain. Not a lamp, but a neat ompas t mane w that cannot 
break or burn out. Screw it into ar «ket; use with your regular bulbs 
Saves from 30 to 80 per cent. by Government test, according to degree otf 
turn-down. “ Night-light"’ current costs but a fraction of a cent per night 

Let your dealer demonstrate the Dim-a-lite for yo 

Portable Dim-a-lite (No. 23), illustrated $1.00 


25 


Portable Dim-a-lite (No. 24), with shade holder 1 
Standard Chain Pull Dimming Socket (takes aes of 
the ordinary fixture socket) y 1.50 


WIRT COMPANY, 5516-24 Lena St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Modern Home Lighting 


Ix 


No. 23 


mailed free om request 


Year 





Guarantee 
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East Gives to West Se Best All-Around Food 


Through the advent of Dromédary Dates the whole world lives next to the 
“Garden of Eden." Eating the plump, mellow, sugar-laden Dromedary Dates is 
like eating dates freshly picked in far-off Arabia. 

lake this gift the East offers you. Dates are most easily digested. Dromedary 
Dates belong in your daily menu just as much 
as eggs and meat. Learn to know this dust- 
proof, sealed package. Learn to know Drome- 
dary Dates as a food—as a dainty. Send for 
Free Prize Cook Look about date dishes and 
how to prepare them. 
10c Cookie-Cutter FREE $¢3¢,.35, 20", pre 
name of your grocer and Sc (stamps or coin) rtially 
to pay postage and pacens and we will send you a 

One-Cake"™ size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, our 


new product, a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter and a Cocoa- 
nut Recipe Book. 


Lae tp 
' t\ PE GOLDEN. DATES. 


Dromedary Dates received Geld Medals, highest 
THE HILLS BROS. CO., Dept. K, 375 Washington St., New York awards, at San Francisce & San Diego Expositions 
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so at first I have to take 
a little space vo tell you about my great discovery, 


JAMALADE 
which many «ay is better than marmalades, jellies or jams. 
I get the pure honeys of orange blossoms, apple buds and 
sweet white clover, all different in flavor, blend them with 
fresh ripe fruit, cook them in a litle secret way, and 
you never tasted saything quite so good as 
JAMALADE. 8 of. jar 1%, 16 02. 25c. 
Until your nearest fine grocer carries 
it, i wil prepay charges on gssort- 

ments of 81.00 of over. 


Sally Cross, inc., Route 2B, 
Providence, R. I. 








The Most Valuable 


Minutes 











Use Your SpareTime : 
Earn While You Learn Nothing means more to 
The best eyctem for begianers, A your continued happiness 
perfection course for stenographers. 


than the time you devote to 
the care of your teeth. 


Highest world's recerds for epeed and accuracy and a 
greater number of couit reporters than any other 
eyetem in the last ten years. Instruction by mail; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 


Swcress Shorthand School, Suite 21A, Schiller Bldg, Chicago, lil 


W. L. Jans, Chief Jnstructor 


We Want Your Boy 


We desire to give him a chance to Or. 


7 eae 
earn as much spending money as 
you are willing that he should have Tooth Powder 
OR 


and at the same time to get an ex- 
perience which will be of inesti- 
mable value later in life. It won’t 
interfere with his school work. 


You can make every min- 
ute of tooth-brushing time 
count—if you visit your den- 
tist twice a year, and three 
times a day use either 











Send 2c stamp 
today for a gener- 
ous trial package 
of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 


Cream. 
LW. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


522 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Thousands of other boys will do 
the same thing—in fact they are 
doing it now, selling The Saturday 
Evening Post. If he'll write to us, 
we'll tell him all about it. 

Sales Division, Box 227 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila. 

















trade directory gave his name, address, 
rating and products. 

Maps are so important in a business 
library that this Newark branch has almost 
one map for every two books, and interest- 
ing map problems are being solved daily. 

A man in New Jersey had a mine in Vir- 
inia. He wanted to sell it, but there was 
anger of litigation over the boundaries. 

Comparison of his information about his 
mine with a good map at the library showed 
that his information contained an error. 
When this was straightened out the mine 
could be sold. 

A Newark manufacturer held a prize 
contest. One competitor who won wrote 
from South Africa, but nobody seemed to 
know whereabouts in the colony he lived, 
for his post office was not given in any atlas. 
At the library it was quickly located on a 
fine German map—a small army post. 

In lines like real estate, of course, maps 
are indispensable. Yet the value of a good 
collection of large, recent maps is so great 
that many real-estate men bring customers 
to the Newark business library to show 
property and make sales. 

Maps are excellent bargains too. Uacle 
Sam publishes many at a cost so low that it 
seems ridiculous. For five cents one can 
buy a sheet of the Geological Survey Sec- 
tional Map of the United States, which 
shows a township in such complete detail 
that even individual farmhouses are indi- 
cated; and the same is true of soil-survey 
maps, mineral maps, coast and harbor 
charts, and so on. The rural delivery 
county maps of the United States are busi- 
ness tools as valuable as they are unknown 
to most business men. Maps of wonderful 
completeness, reasonable in cost, are also 
published by European houses. 

In running down maps and charts there 
are numerous guides. What Uncle Sam has 
to sell is lixted in catalogues obtainable 
from the Puwlic Printer, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and new maps are de- 
scribed in a monthly catalogue of United 
States documents, also sent by the Public 
Printer on a subscription basis for a reason- 
able price. The different states. publish 
many maps, and these can be kept track of 
through a monthly list of state publications 
issued by the + ewsayg Aa Con ‘ 

South American, nch, cowl Eng- 
lish and other foreign maps are all listed in 
works that enable the person interested in 
any division of the world to track of 
new ones. The best all-round list is an Eng- 
lish work, the Guide to Geographical Books 
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and Appliances, published in London and 
sold for a dollar and a half, which enumer- 
ates maps and atlases dealing with topog- 
raphy, geology, climate, crops, and the like. 

Directories and year books contain 

much business information about indus- 
tries, trades and individuals. They range 
from the telephone books and city direc- 
tories down to special lists for each line of 
business. 
_ The Newark librarians have found that 
it pays to stock pen matter before peo- 
ple demand it. If they waited until demand 
came, for instance, they would never have 
had directories of the trades and industries 
or of European cities; but they put these 
on the shelves, because they believed the 
business community could use them. And 
here is about what happens: 

A business man steps into the business 
branch to consult the Newark city direc- 
tory—about the least imaginative use any- 
body could make of a public library. While 
there he notices that there are other direc- 
tories—one of Berlin; one of the silk trade. 
By and by he will want to look up some- 
body in the silk trade and comes for in- 
formation again. 

Sooner or later that business man walks 
in with his secretary or a stenographer, 
goes over the different rows of shelves and 
files of maps with her, points out things he 
thinks will be useful to him, and thereafter, 
when he wants information, sends the girl, 
just as he would send her to the bank, or 
telephones the library himself. 

In a general way that is good policy for 
the working library of a business man or 
business house—laying in printed matter 
before definite ways of using it have devel- 
oped. Make eon tools available and they 
will suggest their own uses. 

Another good policy that might be 
copied in the same way is that of leading 
people to use business books when they are 
in stock. The Newark librarians canvass 
the town for people who want to know 
things. They go to the post office, the 
ticket office, the telegraph company, the 
drug store, and say: “‘When people come 
here to ask questions, send them to us—you 
don’t like to be bothered with questions 
and we do.” 

Every day the printed word is becoming 
more necessary in business. Well chosen 
and skillfully organized, it is a trustworthy 
and inexpensive addition to the pay roll. A 
very good rule for its use is: ‘“‘Never set a 
man or woman to do what a book or map 
can do better and more cheaply.” 


WHAT IS COMING 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


The concluding phase of a process of gen- 
eral exhaustion must almost inevitably be 
a game of bluff. Neither side will admit 
its extremity. Neither side, therefore, will 
make any direct proposals to its antagonists 
nor any open advances to a neutral. But 
there will be much inspired peace talk 
through neutral media, and the consulta- 
tions of the anti-German allies will become 
more intimate and detailed. Suggestions 
will “leak out’’ remarkably from both sides, 
to journalists and neutral go-betweens. 
The Eastern and Western Allies will prob- 
— begin quite soon to discuss a Zollverein 
and the codrdination of their military and 
naval organizations in the days that are to 
follow the war. A general idea of the possi- 
ble rearrangement of the European states 
after the war will grow up in the common 
a and American mind; public men 
on either side will indicate concordance with 
this general idea, and some neutral power 
will invite representatives to an informal 
discussion of these possibilities. Probably, 
therefore, the peace negotiations will take 


| the extraordinary form of two simultaneous 


conferences: one, of the Pledged Allies, sit- 
ting probably in Paris or London; and the 
other, of representatives of all the combat- 
ants, meeting in some neutral country 
probably Holland will be the most conve- 
nient—while the war will still be going on. 
The Dutch conference will be in immediate 
contact by telephone and tel ph with 
the Allied conference and with Berlin. 
The broad conditions of a possible peace 
will begin to get stated toward the end of 
1916, and a certain lassitude will creep over 
the operations in the field. The process of 
exhaustion will probably have reached such 


| a point by that time that it will be a 


primary fact in the consciousness of com- 
mon citizens of every belligerent country. 
The common life of all Europe will have 


become—miserable. Conclusive blows will 
have receded out of the imagination of the 
contending powers. The war will have 
reached its fourth and last s as a war. 
The war of the great attack will have given 
place to the war of the military deadlock; 
the war of the deadlock will have gone on, 
with a gradual shifting of the interest to the 
war of treasons and diplomacies in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; and now the last 
phase will be developing into predomi- 
nance, in which each nation will be most 
concerned, no longer about victories or con- 
quest but about securing for itself the best 
chances of rapid economic recuperation and 
social reconstruction. The commercial 
treaties, the arrangements for future asso- 
ciated action, made by the great Allies 
among themselves will appear more and 
more important to them, and the mere 
question of boundaries less and less. It will 
dawn upon Europe that she has already 
dissipated the resources that have enabled 
her to levy the tribute paid for her invest- 
ments in every quarter of the earth, and 
that neither the Germans nor their antag- 
onists will be able for many years to go on 
with those projects for world exploitation 
which lay at the root of the great war. Very 
jaded and anemic nations will sit about the 
table on which the new map of Europe will 
be drawn. Each of the diplomatists will 
come to that business with a certain pre- 
occupation. Each will be thinking of his 
country as one thinks of a patient of doubt- 
ful patience and temper who is coming to 
out of the drugged stupor of a crucial, ill- 
conceived and unnecessary operation. Each 
will be thinking of Labor, wounded and 

rplexed, returning to the disorganized 
actories from which Capital has fled. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of Mr. Wells’ 
prophetic articles. The third will appear in an carly 
number. 


























DRAMATIS PERSON 


RoBert PIERCE, prospective buyer 
Any Business Man 


HELEN Pierce, his wife 
..Any Average Woman 


BILty Prerce, hisson,A Typical Boy 


CHARLES KELLOGG,......... 
A composite of 40,000 dealers 


Scene —Dealer’s Show Room. Time, any 
day in the year. Pierce tamily and dealer 
discussing features of car, following 
demonstration trip. 


Billy— (Putting his hand on the front hub 
Got Timken Bearings in here? You 
didn’t say so in your ads. 


Kellogg—(Scratching his head) Thought 
they were given in our specifications. 
Well, they’re in the car, all nght. (Turn- 
ing to Mr. Pierce.) Your boy seems to 
be wise to the big things in motor cars. 


Pierce—Yes, he's the best posted one in the 
family—but I’m just as much concerned 
about bearings as he, and I'd have asked 
about them if he hadn't. 


Mrs. Pierce 


important? 


Why are Timken Bearings so 


Billy— (Eagerly) Let me tell her. 


Kellogg—(With a grin) All right, young 


man, what's the reason? 





Billy—'Cause they do all the things any 
other bearings will and they last a lot 
longer while they're doin’ ‘em. 


Kellogg —Y ou see, Mrs. Pierce, the bearings 
in a motor car must do a number of 
things. Their original function, of course, 
is to eliminate friction. 


Billy—(Interrupting) Sure! If the axles 
and insides of the hubs were grindin’ 
away on each other, they'd be hard to 
turn, and they'd get hot as the dickens, 
and wear out awtul fast. So they put 
bearings in there, an’ the wheels roll 
‘round on ‘em, easy as anything. 


Mrs. Pierce—That’s all clear, but why are 
limken Bearings better than others? 


Kellogg— Because they not only eliminate 
friction, but carry the weight of car and 
passengers and meet end-thrust as well. 

Mrs. Pierce—What is “end-thrust "? 

Billy—It's what makes you think you're 
gonna slide off the seat when you go 
whizzin’ ‘round a corner. Just think of 
all that weight tryin’ to shove the axle 
ends right through the wheels sidewise ! 


Pierce— You've overlooked one thing, Billy 
there are different kinds of bearings 
Any of them reduce friction, but some 
can’t stand end-thrust at all: Timken 
Bearings do both. 


Kellogg—(Taking two bearings from his 
display board) Let me show you, Mrs. 
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Even Billy Knew 


A Scene from a Familiar Drama 





Pierce, what your husband means. You 
notice in this Timken Bearing it makes 
no difference whether the weight presses 
straight down or from the side. In this 
other bearing the side pressure would 
quickly wear the parts out of shape or 
push them out of place, because the 
bearing will carry only a straight down 
ward pressure 


Billy—(Breaking in again) Besides that, 
Timken is the only kind of bearing you 
can make as good as new just by pushin’ 
the parts « loser together 


Kellogg— That's a big point, Billy. Timken 
Bearings not only show less wear after 
thousands of miles of hard service, but 
what little wear there is can be entirely 
corrected by this simple adjustment. 

Other types of bearings, when worn, 

must be replaced 


Pierce I've heard enough about bear 
ing troubles from some of my friends. I 
won't take any chances in my cat 


Kellogg—Well, any 
on front axles and outlast the car ought 
to satisfy you Timken Bearings have 
been doing that ever since the first days 


bearings that stand up 


olf motor cars 


Billy—Yes, and “front-wheel service is 
the test that makes or breaks.” 


Kellogg Laughing Your boy certainly 
reads advertising, Mr. Pierce! 






Mrs. Pierce 


important ¢ 


Why are the front wheels so 


Kellogg—There's no other place in the car 
where bearings get such severe punish 
ment. Timken Bearingsare built tostand 
that extra hard service. You'll find it 
all explained in this book, “The Care 
and Character of Bearings 


Mrs. Pierce—\'m glad your car is well 
built, because it’s a perfect beauty l 
like the big seats and everything about 
it. I’m willing to take Mr. Pierce's and 


Billy's word for the things I can't see 


Billy—(Anxiously) Mr. Kellogg ! How many 
limken Bearings are there in your car 


Kellogg—(Pulling a little book out of bis 
pocket) Here's the evidence on this page 
of “The Companies Timken Keep 


Billy Reading aloud) “Timken Bearings 
in front and rear wheels, in the tras 
mission, on the pinion shaft and at the 


differential That's the stuff 

Kellogg—lf you want a copy, write the 
Timken Company, either at Canton 
Ohio, or Detroit, Michigan 


Billy—I'm satisfied, Dad; pay him now, 
and let's drive her home, 


Pierce Producing check book) Shall | 
make this to your order, Mr. Kellogg, or 
to the Company ? 

Curtain 
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The First of 
Every Month 


What the Postman Brings Every Month 


When you go away for a trip of a week or a 
month, do you not always leave ample provision for 
those at home during your absence? What in the 
event of your being ssa away on that longer jour- 
ney—what then of them? 

Will the little ones romp home from school some 
day to learn that their play days are over almost be- 
fore they have begun? 

Will your widow—educated to an income—be 


ruderiiial Ba 
The NajjentalPay-Da 
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The First of 
Every Month 








for Life 


compelled to face a cold, unsympathetic world, the 
pawn of necessity —a world in which even the strong 
often fail as breadwinners ? 


Will the cozy home you have maintained be 
forever closed to them? Or— 
Will they be shielded from strife, misery, and 


deprivation by the fruits of your frugality and fore- 
thought—a regular income provided by a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


‘“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’’ 


Your greatest obligation to your dependents is fulfilled when 
you take out one of these dividend-paying policies. It yields a rent- 
paying, debt-settling check on the first day of each and every 
month as long as they live. Or you may so arrange it that for 
twenty years or during your lifetime you may get these monthly 
income checks yourself. And by leaving this fixed income—an 
income guaranteed by 
Prudential millions — to 
be paid monthly, you are 


**They Will Be Well Provided For!’’ 


protecting your beneficiaries against the pitfalls of unwise 
speculation and investment, of generous impulse-lending, that 
often follow the receipt of “payment in full.” 

An insured man_ today 
means a secured family tomor- 
row. And what a sense of 
comfort and relief comes to the 
man who knows — no matter 
what may happen— 





“My Company!” 


—the proud statement of every Prudential 
policyholder —the far-reaching effect of 
Matualization, whereby policyholders are 
owners of this Company and entitled to 
draw dividends; the result of a vote by 
the stockholders of the Company, giving 
the directors authority to purchase con- 
trolling stock, and turn it over to the 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








Talk with the Prudential Agent in your town. Let him tell you 
about the various Prudential policies—all the best kinds of life insur- 
ance for the whole family, at low cost. Or write—TODAY—to 


Department 140 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
NEXT MAY, Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th anniversary, with pageantry, music, 
a great industrial exposition, and sports of all kinds. 


The Prudential extends a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home Office when you are in 
or near Newark during the celebration. 


Copyright, 1915, by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





policyholders. 


For the dollars and cents of v4 _— 
holders had developed a Com 
its beginning in a basement office ‘a 1875 
to a point where, in 1915, its policies num- 
eub ont 13 Millions, and the amount of 
insurance in force was more than 2 Billion 


700 Million Dollars! 


Thus Prudential policyholders 
have acquired control of the Com- 
pany, and beginning this year, 
will receive their proportion of 
the Company’s earnings. 
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5 sHy customers is aye: tee" ‘that. 
snider’s Catsup is. prepared from an 
old-fashioned home recipe of a woman 
who lived in the South. 


Her home was famed for its hos- 
pitality and among other foods was 
her catsup, which later became famous. 


Time and vicissitudes wrought many 
changes, which brought about the 
commercializing of the much sought 


after catsup recipe, and the result was 
the Birth of Snider’s Catsup. 


Man has been unable to improve on 
the good woman’s recipe; therefore, 
the. same careful attention is given 
to the selection of sound, ripe tomatoes, 
spices and other ingredients and to the 
boiling down just so it is thick enough 
to have a snappy, appetizing flavor ad 
retain’ a nice, rich color, making it~ 
sightly, thereby appealing to the appetite. 


The good, hospitable woman had the 
satisfaction of seeing great success 


follow the home recipe her friends 
had so much enjoyed. 


SNIDER CATSUP COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. CHICAGO, U. BS. A. 
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HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye—the tears 
and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice—the sheer mag- 
nificence of a thrilling orchestral finale—all these elusive tonal beauties are caught 
and expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest whisper to the vastest tidal 
wave of sound. Volume— TONE—feeling—the most delicate shading of a theme 
are perfectly preserved and supremely present in every Columbia Record, 

an exquisite tone-perfection that does not vanish with use. You can test 

these exclusive qualities in a series of home recitals such as no concert 
audience is ever privileged to hear. Arrange your first recital today. 


New Columbia records go ale the 20th of e month 











